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PORTRAIT OF MABION. 


FRANCIS MARION. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 


RYANT, in one of his noblest poems, has 
chanted the ‘‘Song of Marion’s Men.” 


Who is he of whom Poesie thus delights to war- | 
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MABION'S RESIDENCE. 


ble, and History to make her startling records, 
and Art to delineate her glorious images? Who 
is he whose part in the great drama of America’s 
heroic age assumes a nobler character as each 
cycle of years carries the generations forward 
and more remote from the time of the first cur- 
tain-rising of that theatre whereon Washington 
and his compatriot soldiers and sages won the 
world’s applause? He was the sixth child of a 
Huguenot; and, giantly as he looms up in our 
country’s Valhalla, he was “no larger than a 
New England lobster, and might easily enough 
have been put in a quart pot,” at his birth. 
Child of a Huguenot! And who were they 
with that strange name? ‘They were fruitful 
seeds of free institutions, wafted to the generous 
soil of the New World upon the fierce gales of 
religious persecution. ‘They were the consan- 
guine and religious descendants of some of the 
seventy thousand Protestants whose slaughter 
commenced on the night of St. Bartholomew's 
festival, almost three hundred years ago, to 
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satiate the cruel bigotry of the Queen-mother 
of a weak and profligate French King. That 
terrible massacre did not extirpate the Hugue- 
nots, as the French Protestants were called. 
“The blood of the martyrs” speedily became 
“the seed of the Church” of the Living God. 
That event was the darkness just before the 
dawn. For a long time a dreary, evil-boding 
nizht had brooded over the French Reformers. 
Coligny, High Admiral of France, had been 
their chief pilot amidst the storm ; and when the 
tempest beat hardest, he had endeavored to land 
many of them in a peaceful haven in the bosom 
of our own beautiful Florida. There they set 
up an altar which Spanish cruelty speedily over- 
turned and sprinkled with their blood. The 
tempest roared on, and all hearts trembled with 
fear, when suddenly the hypocritical smiles of 
royal favor shed a blessed sunlight over the fu- 
ture. Even Coligny was warmed into trustful- 
ness by its bland radiance, and the festival of 
St. Bartholomew, in 1572, was a day of joy in 
the reformed churches. The destruction on 
that dreadful night fell like a thunder-bolt from 
a clear sky, and hope disappeared in funereal 
gloom, as if the sun had suddenly gone down 
at mid-day. But a glorious morning was near. 
Although the royal fool declared on medals that 
** Piety gave the sword to Justice,” and the be- 
sotted atheist who then sat in the Papal chair 
at Rome heard with joy that “‘ the Seine flowed 
on more majestically after receiving the dead 
bodies of the heretics” of Paris, and caused a 
medal to be struck in commemoration of that 
horrid “triumph of the Church,” there was a 
God in heaven to defend the right. Death gave 
the bad woman and her weak son to the worms, 
and the Protestant Bourbon King of Navarre 
became Henry the Fourth of France. He was 
a wise man for his age and station, and in 1598 
he affixed his signature, and the perpetual, ir- 
revocable great seal of green wax, to a solemn 
edict which proclaimed toleration to all the 
Huguenots of his kingdom. For almost ninety 
years that solemn promise was kept by Henry 
and his successors. Then King Louis the Four- 
teenth, at whose ear the minions of the Pope 
had long sat, as the tempter in Paradise, 
“ Squat like a toad, close by the ear of Eve,” 

and counseled persecution, revoked the solemn 
edict of Henry, and broke the great green seal. 
It was in the autumn of 1685 when the priest- 
ridden Louis sent forth his decree to suppress 
the worship of the Protestants, demolish their 
churches, exile their ministers, and demand ab- 
solute renunciation of their heretical tenets un- 
der menaces of death. In the great Protestant 
exodus that ensued the strongest foundations 
of the French state were sapped. Eight hun- 
dred thousand of her best citizens—skillful agri- 
culturists and artisans, and virtuous families— 
fled from her borders, and carried the secret arts 
of France into other countries. Fifty thousand 
cunning workmen took refuge in England, and 
gave that realm the benefits of their skill; while 
large numbers of tillers crossed the Atlantic and 





sought quiet homes in the wildernesses of Amer- 
ica. The sentiment of religious freedom was a 
controlling power among them; and wherever 
the Huguenots planted a hearth-stone toleration 
and independence were taught by hourly ex- 
ample. 

Of such as these were the ancestors of Fran- 
cis Marion, the great Revolutionary partisan of 
South Carolina. They fled from the persecu- 
tions which commenced soon after the re-ad- 
mission of the Jesuits into France; and in 1690 
they landed at the little village of Charleston, 
which the English had founded a few years be- 
fore. About seventy families penetrated the 
wilderness of South Carolina, and on the banks 
of the Santee, some forty miles from Charleston, 
they planted a settlement, and by thrift and in- 
dustry soon outstripped their English neighbors 
on the coast in prosperity and happiness. Ben- 
jamin Marion, the grandfather of Francis, was 
one of the first settlers in that pleasant region. 

A son of Benjamin, the immigrant, married 
the sweet little Esther Cordes, a vine-dresser’s 
daughter from Bordeaux, and they filled a cot- 
tage with six children, on the oozy banks of Win- 
yaw Bay, near modern Georgetown. There, in 
1732, Francis, their last child, was born. For 
more than a year the flickering flame of his life 
was a daily wonder to his parents and neigh- 
bors, and no one predicted manhood, much less 
heroism and world-wide fame, for the tiny creat- 
ure. A dozen years rolled on, and he was still 
a tiny creature, borne like a waif upon the flood 
of time. Then health gave increased strength 
to the pulses of life, his little frame became 
vigorous, and a restless, adventurous spirit. was 
manifested. He had heard of the excitements 
of the far-off sea, and, heedless of the earnest 
dissuasions of his mother, he went to Charleston 
and embarked for the West Indies when only 
about sixteen years of age. He was too young 
to weigh well the chances of losing life and 
liberty in such a perilous voyage, and he went 
out upon the broad Atlantic where the privateers 
of France and Spain were prowling for English 
plunder, not only without fear, but with an 
actual intense desire to assist in capturing some 
richly-laden Spanish galleon ; how, he knew not. 
He was not blessed with a sight of either pi- 
rates or prizes, but a thornback whale gave him 
enough of sea-adventure to last him for life. 
The monster opened the planks of the frail ves- 
sel in which he sailed, by a single blow, and as 
she went to the bottom, her crew escaped to the 
jolly-boat without food and with little raiment. 
Their meat and drink for six days was the flesh 
and blood of the captain’s dog. Then succor 
came, but not until the insanity of hunger had 
made the master and mate leap into the sea and 
drown. The puny Marion was among the sur- 


vivors picked up by a friendly vessel; and when 
again he felt his mother’s kiss upon his brow 
and her tears of joy upon his cheeks, the young 
adventurer resolved to become a planter, and 
not a sailor. 

For ten years after his sea-voyage Francis 
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Marion was a plodding farmer, and nowise dis- 
tinguished as superior to the young men of his 
neighborhood, except for his extreme love and 
respect for his mother, and exemplary honor 
and truthfulness. In these qualities he was 
eminent from early childhood, and they marked 
his character through life. While quietly pur- 
suing his vocation, a call to arms against hostile 
Indians on the Carolina frontier awakened his 
love of adventure, which had only slumbered 
during a decade. His mother had become a 
widow, and young Marion was then seated at 
Pond Bluff, on the Santee, within bugle-call of 
the celebrated Eutaw Springs. It was early in 
1759 when his country summoned him to the 
field. Four years a storm of war had been 
raging in the Far North, near the waters of Erie, 
Ontario, and the St. Lawrence, where the En- 
glish settlers were fighting with their French 
rivals and their Indian allies. Now a porten- 
tous cloud gathered along the southern horizon. 
Among the mountains beyond the Broad and 
Savannah rivers dwelt the Cherokees, a power- 
ful aboriginal nation, who, for scores of years, 
had battled manfully against the fiercer Shaw- 
nees of the Ohio region. ‘They were allies of 
the English, and in the autumn of 1758 had 
assisted them in expelling the French from Fort 
du Quesne, and the country south of Lake Erie. 
Having accomplished the business of the cam- 
paign and received ample remuneration for their 
services, they marched homeward. While pass- 
ing along the frontier settlements of Virginia 
some thieving braves stole horses from the white 
people. The latter seized their arms, slew a 
dozen Indians, and made an equal number pris- 
oners. “The ire of the Cherokees was fiercely 
kindled by this sanguinary punishment, and 
they slew every white man in their path. The 
hatchet and knife were active all along the fron- 
tier, from the borders of the great Kanawha to 
the Savannah, and a gencral Indian war was 
apprehended. It was this danger that called 
the young men of Carolina to the field; and at 
the first summons of GovernorLyttleton, Francis 
Marion was found among a volunteer troop of 
mounted men, commanded by his brother Isaac. 

When the Cherokees perceived the gathering of 
the Carolinians on the borders of their own coun- 
try they became alarmed, and the counsels of a 


large peace-party of the nation prevailed. They | 


sent a deputation to Charleston to treat for peace, 
but Lyttleton, having no faith in their words, re- 
fused to listen. He sent fifteen hundred men 
into the Cherokee country, who conducted the 
deputation thither as hostages rather than as em- 
bassadors. The Carolinians extorted a pledge 
of peace from the Cherokee chiefs; and after 
placing twenty-two of the leading men of the 
nation in Fort George, at the head of the Sa- 
vannah, for safe keeping, as hostages, they re- 
turned to Charleston. As soon as they had de- 
parted, the resentment of the Cherokees because 
of the treatment of their commissioners broke 
out into active hostility, and fourteen white peo- 
ple were slain in the vicinity of Fort George. 





The Cherokees also endeavored to capture the 
Fort, when the garrison proceeded to put the 
hostages in irons. They resisted, and all were 
slain. The event maddened the whole nation, 
and, with gleaming hatchets, they swept along 
the frontier like the scythe of Death. Whole 
families were butchered without mercy, and the 
war-belt was sent to the Catawbas and other 
nations, inviting them to confederate for the 
purpose of exterminating the English. The 


| danger was imminent, and the Carolinians were 


little prepared to meet it. ‘The small-pox was 
raging in Charleston, and a sufficient armed 
force to confront the Indians could not be raised. 
An appeal for aid was sent to Amherst, then 
commanding on the Canada frontier. It was 
responded to by sending Colonel Montgomery 
with some regiments of British regulars. These 
were joined by companies of Rangers, raised in 
Virginia and North Carolina; and in April, 
1760, they marched into the Indian country. 
Marion had served during the whole of the for- 
mer campaign, and he now followed Montgom- 
ery to the same field of duty and adventure. 
Concerning his personal achievements in these 
campaigns history and tradition are silent. 
Montgomery led two thousand men. He 
moved cautiously in that dark and far-off re- 
gion, for the Cherokees could summon six thou- 
sand warriors to the field. They were expert 
in ambush, and the English knew very little of 
the country. After several skirmishes, a severe 
battle was fought near the large Indian village 
of Etchoee. The Cherokees were defeated 
and dispersed, and Montgomery went back to 
Charleston and sailed for New York. The 
Cherokee chiefs desired peace, but French em- 
issaries stirred up the nation to war, and sup- 





plied them with arms. Montgomery had scarce- 
| ly left Charleston before hostilities were com- 
| menced with great violence. Again the Caro- 
| linians were called to the field, to place a barrier 
between the Indians and their homes. Twelve 
| hundred brave men followed Colonel Middleton 
| up the Santee, and among them were Marion, 
| Moultrie, Laurens, Huger, and Pickens, whose 
| names sparkle brightly in the constellation of 
| the Southern patriots of the War for Independ- 
}ence. These were joined by British regulars 
‘under Colonci Grant, and a body of Catawba 
and Chickasaw Indians; and an army of twen- 
ty-six hundred men reached Fort George at the 
close of May, 1761. A week later and they all 
followed Montgomery's path toward the heart 
of the Indian country. The Cherokees gath- 
|ered in great numbers upon the. battle-ground 
| of the previous year, near Etchoee, and from a 
wooded hill poured a deadly fire upon the in- 
vaders. Marion appears to have been already 
distinguished for skill and bravery, for he was 
chosen to lead a company—a ‘‘ forlorn hope”— 
| up a dark ravine to dislodge the Indian warriors. 
| He was a lieutenant in Moultrie’s company, and 
| was followed by thirty resolute men. A deadly 
| volley from concealed savages followed a wild 
| war-whoop, and twenty-one of Marion’s com- 
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panions fell dead around him. The main body 
of the invaders pressed forward, saved the gal- 
lant lieutenant and surviving comrades, and, 
after great carnage on both sides, the Cherokees 
were defeated. The battle lasted six hours, and 
the terrible British bayonet alone secured the 
victory. The Indians fled in all directions, hot- 
ly pursued by the English. Then the torch took 
the place of bullet and bayonet, and that beau- 
tiful country, smiling with cultivation and en- 
livened by sixty-four towns and villages, was 
thoroughly desolated. The spirit of the Cher- 
okee nation was broken, and through the wise 
Atakullakulla, the firm friend of the English, 
peace was obtained. 

However earnestly and bravely young Marion 
fought to conquer the Indians and compel them 
to bury the hatchet, his sense of justice and ten- 
derness of heart could not excuse the cruelties 
which followed the victory. While others en- 
joyed the destruction of the rude huts, his heart 
melted with pity; and when, according to or- 
ders, the corn-fields were cut down, tears filled 
his eyes. ‘‘I saw every where around,” he 
said, in a letter to a friend, ‘‘ the footsteps of 
the little Indian children, where they had late- 
ly played under the shelter of the rustling corn. 
No doubt they had often looked up with joy to 
the swelling ears, and gladdened when they 
thought of their abundant cakes for the coming 
winter. When we are gone, thought I, they 
will return, and, peeping through the weeds with 
tearful eyes, will mark the ghastly ruin poured 
over their homes, and the happy fields where 
they had so often played! ‘Who did this?’ 
they will ask their mothers. ‘The white peo- 
ple—the Christians did it,’ will be the reply.” 
These expressions were beautiful manifestations 
of that kindliness of nature for which Marion 
was always remarkable, even when dealing with 
his bitterest foes. They indicate that generous 
nobility of character which formed the basis of 
his personal popularity. 





MARION'S SIGNATURE. 


For more than fourteen years after the Cher- 
okee war neither public danger nor private am- 
bition enticed Marion from his quiet agricultural 
pursuits, and sports with gun and angle at Pond 
Bluff. Yet he was not buried in obscurity, for 
he was widely known as one of the worthiest 
men in South Carolina. Purity of heart, up- 
rightness of conduct, strong common sense, and 
firmness of purpose, constituted him a leader in 
the social affairs of his section of the province ; 
and when the discontents of the people under 
the lashings of governmental oppression made 





them rise in open rebellion, expel royal rulers, 
and organize popular sovereignty by the meth- 
od of a Provincial Congress of Republicans, in 
1775, Marion was chosen to represent the par- 
ish of St. John, Berkeley, in that body. 

Already overt acts of rebellion had been com- 
mitted in Charleston, and these had been sanc- 
tioned by the acclamations of the people. Yet 
they were acts of individuals, and needed the 
solemn approval of legislative power to give 
them importance. That power was vested in 
the Provincial Congress, and it eagerly encour- 
aged open resistance to tyranny. It adopted 
the American Bill of Rights put forth by the 
Continental Congress, commended the Non-im- 
portation League, and exerted active power in 
securing the arms and ammunition of the prov- 
ince and of individuals in and about Charles- 
ton, to be used for the public good. In all 
these matters Francis Marion was an active 
worker. He possessed no Mercurius’s tongue, 
aud his voice was never heard in debate. He 
achieved nothing by words, but every thing by 
muscle. He made no speeches by day, but he 
led resolute bands at night, in ransacking the 
arsenals and shutting the mouths of Tories by 
strategic achievements. 

Marion’s brother, Isaac, lived near the north- 
ern border of the province, and on the 9th of 
May, 1775, he received an express from Col- 
onel Robert Howe, of Brunswick, North Caro- 
lina, bearing the news of the skirmish at Lex- 
ington, twenty days before. He caused the 
intelligence to be forwarded immediately to the 
Committee of Safety at Charleston; and the 
Provincial Congress, which had been adjourn- 
ed to the 20th of June, was summoned to meet 
on the Ist of that month. Marion was prompt- 
ly at his post, and sustained every republican 
measure by his influence and vote. The pro- 
ceedings of that session were of great import- 
ance, and decidedly rebellious; for they justly 
considered that ‘‘ all statutes of allegiance were 
repealed on the plains of Lexington, and the 
laws of self-preservation left to operate in full 
force.” They appointed a permanent Commit- 
tee of Safety, agreed to a political league pre- 
pared by Henry Laurens, authorized the issue 
of six hundred thousand dollars in paper mon- 
ey, and the raising of a military force for the 
defense of the province. ‘To the Committee or 
Council of Safety the power of the Provincial 
Congress was delegated during the recess of 
that body, and upon this basis civil government 
was organized to operate in the place of royal 
authority, which was expelled, within two 
months afterward, in the person of Lord Will- 
iam Campbell, the Governor, who was forced 
to fly on board an English vessel for safety. 

Among the latest acts of the Provincial Con- 
gress (which adjourned on the 22d of June) was 
the appointment of Marion to a captaincy in the 
second regiment of infantry authorized to be 
raised, of which William Moultrie was colonel. 
With his friend, Peter Horry, another Hugue- 
not scion, Marion proceeded immediately upon 
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the business of recruiting. They felt proud in | 
their gay uniforms, and on their helmet-shaped | 
leather caps they wore a silver crescent, bear- | 
ing the living words of Patrick Henry, ‘‘ Lin- 
ERTY oR Deatu!” They sounded their bugles 
along the borders of the Black and Pedee riv- 
ers, and the enthusiasm of the people was 
every where excited. Brave young patriots 
flocked to their standards; and, with fifty men 
each, they hastened to Charleston to begin the 
work of armed resistance to the power of Great 
Britain. It was at the middle of a starry Sep- 
tember night that Marion first unsheathed his 
blade against the government under whose flag 
he had fought the Cherokees bravely years be- 
fore. At the head of his company he follow- 
ed Colonel Moultrie to James Island, below 
Charleston, and at sunrise the next morning 
he was a participant in the pleasure and honor 
of a bloodless victory in the capture of Fort 
Johnson. The garrison, aware of their ap- 
proach, had spiked the guns, dismantled the 
fort, and fled to a ship-of-war in the harbor. 
Heavy guns were brought from Charleston and 
placed on the fort; and in the course of the au- 
tumn another fortification was commenced on 
James Island, a heavy battery was erected on 
Haddrell’s Point, and on Sullivan’s Island a for- 
tress was commenced under the directions of 
Colonel Moultrie. A military post was also 
established at Dorchester, twenty miles up the 
Ashley River, and placed under the command 
of Marion. Thither the public stores and re- 
cords were taken for safe keeping. 

Marion did not remain long at Dorchester. 
There was too little action there for one of his 
temperament, and he was transferred to Fort 
Johnson, where he prepared both the fortress 
and his men for the stirring events of the fol- 
lowing year. Weems tells an anecdote of Ma- 
rion, at this time, which iHustrates one of the 
many ways employed by him in maintaining 
discipline. Just before the Christmas holidays, 
a young officer asked permission to visit a dying 
father at Dorchester. That pretense was a lie. 
The love of cock-fighting, which prevailed at 
that time, had induced the subaltern to make 
this excuse to obtain leave of absence, and in- 
dulge in that ignoble sport. He was gone a 
fortnight, and during that time Marion learned 
the truth of the matter. On his return the 
youth commenced a long apology for his ab- 
sence. All the other officers were present, and 
Marion gently interrupted the culprit by saying, 
with a smile, “Never mind it, Lieutenant; 
there’s no harm done, we never missed you.” 
That sarcasm was a whip of scorpions to the 
offender, and he was never known to be remiss 
in duty afterward. 

Early in 1776 Marion received the commis- 
sion of Major, and with it an opportunity for 
enlarging his sphere of duties. His drills were 
conducted with all the rigid discipline of a 
camp before an enemy, and the regiment of 
Moultrie soon became a model one. Already 
rumors of military. and naval preparations in 





| Englard for the subjugation of the revolted 
colonies had come over the ocean, and the de- 
fenses of Charleston were forwarded with the 
utmost energy. The fort an Sullivan Island, 
built chiefly of palmetto logs, was a special ob- 
ject of solicitude to the patriots, for it was at 
the entrance to Charleston harbor. But with 
all their diligence it was not completed in June, 
when the fleet of Sir Peter Parker appeared off 
Dewees Island. The defense of the unfinished 
fortress was intrusted to Colonel Moultrie, and 
there Major Marion received his first practical 
lessons in regular warfare. The whole number 
of the garrison was four hundred aiid thirty- 
five men; and thirty-one cannons wete mount- 
ed upon the parapet. 

The British fleet appeared off Chaileston bar 
on the 4th of June, and on the sam’ day Gen- 
eral Charles Lee arrived from tke North to 
take the chief command of the Southern army 
of patriots. Several hundred British troops 
landed on Long Island, eastward ¢f Sullivan's, 
with the design of attacking Fort. Sullivan si- 
multaneously with that of the fitet. In the 
meantime the militia flocked int» Charleston, 
and every available point arour'd the harbor 
was fortified. Three weeks were away, and 
then the royal fleet crossed the} bar, anchored 
in the channel, and opened a te'rible fire upon 
the palmetto fort. The roar ot three hundred 
cannons shook the city, and terrible was the 
iron hail that fell upon that litle fortification. 
The soft palmetto logs receivel the balls with- 
out injury, while the incessaré fire from Moul- 
trie’s heavy guns greatly dasnaged the ships. 
At length the crescent flag oy the second regi- 
ment, that had floated untovched above one of 
the bastions of the fort, fell pon the sand out- 
side the walls. Its staff ha¢ been cut by a ball. 
A shout of triumph went up from the Admiral’s 
flag-ship when the ensign disappeared, for it 
was thought to be a signalof submission. The 
next moment a young soblier, one of Marion’s 
recruits from the Pedee, teaped from the para- 
pet, walked deliberately upon the beach the 
whole length of the fort, picked up the flag, 
mounted the bastion, elfixed the banner to a 
sponge-staff, and driving that in a secure place, 
left the blue standard floating defiantly over 
the place from which \it had just fallen. The 
shield of God’s provigence was surely around 
that brave Sergeant Yasper, for the iron balls 
were falling thick atid fast upon every square 
yard of the beleaguer:d fortress. When the bat- 
tle was over, and Gevernor Rutledge and other 
distinguished citizens visited the garrison, that 
unsullied patriot thanked Jasper in the name 
of their common ¢ountry, presented him with 
his own beautiful: small sword which hung by 
his side, and offered him a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. The young hero, who could neither 
read nor write, modestly refused it, saying, ‘I 
am not fit to keep officers’ company; I am but 
a sergeant.” 

For two long hours that battle raged furious- 
ly, and England's stout vessels were dreadfully 
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shattered; and many of England’s brave sons | narratives of contemporary writers show that ke 


were killed, although two thousand heavy balls 
had been hurled upon the fort, and fifty bomb- 


was continually and efficiently employed in the 
public service. We find him in February, 1777, 


shells had been cast within its ramparts, only | in command of six hundred men and several 
ten of the garrison were killed, and twenty-two | vessels, approaching Savannah, by the inland 


wounded. When the sun went down the roar 
of artillery began to abate, and before midnight 
the shattered vessels slipped their cables, with- 
drew beyond long cannon shot, and soon left 
the harbor. The victory for the Americans 
was complete. The palmetto fort was named 
Moc rrie in honor of its gallant defender, he 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier, and the 
ladies of Charleston presented his regiment with 
a pair of elegant colors. ‘These were unfurled 
in triumph over the ramparts of Savannah three 
years afterward, when the French and Ameri- 
cans besieged the British there. There, again, 
the brave Jasper reappeared. The bearer of 
one of the flags was killed, and it fell to the 
ground. Jasper was fighting gallantly near by, 
and springing forward, he fastened the flag to 
the parapet, waved his cap in triumph, and then 
fell, pierced by a rifle-ball. His last words, an 
hour afterward, were, ‘‘ Tell Mrs. Elliott I lost 
my life supporting the colors she presented to 
our regiment.” Jasper Square, in Savannah, 
commemorates the hero and his gallant deed. 
The colors were captured seven months after- 
ward, when Charleston fell, and they are now 
among @ritish trophies in the Tower of Lon; 
don. 

From the attack on Charleston until the 
capture of Savannah by the British at the close 
of 1778, the war of the Revolution was carried 
on chiefly at the North. Yet the people and 
the soldiers of the South were continually vig- 
ilant and active, and none more so than Major 
Marion. His name does not appear conspicu- 
ous in the public records of the time, but the 





passage, with supplies and reinforcements for 
General Robert Howe, in his contemplated in- 
vasion of Florida. Soon after this he was 
placed in command of Fort Moultrie, then con- 
sidered a post of highest honor and danger; 
and he was with Lincoln on the Savannah early 
in 1779. In October following he was second 
in command of Moultrie’s South Carolina regi- 
ment, when Lincoln and D’Estaing besieged 
Savannah, and he saw his brave Jasper fall 
when bearing aloft one of the colors of his bat- 
talion. And when, through the folly and ob- 
stinacy of the French commander, the Ameri- 
cans were repulsed, and Lincoln retired to 
Charleston, Marion was left in command of the 
broken army on the borders of the Savannah 
River. 

The year 1780 opened with gloomy forebod- 
ings for the republicans of the South. Lincoln’s 
army had dwindled to about fourteen hundred 
troops, and the term of service of a large por- 
tion of those had almost expired. Sir Henry 
Clinton, at the head of five thousand land troops, 
was approaching the southern coast, borne by 
a powerful fleet under Admiral Arbuthnot, and 
the defeat at Savannah had utterly dispirited 
the militia. But when danger drew near, and 
ships of war were actually hovering along Edisto 
Inlet, the people took up arms, and General 
Moultrie established a camp at Bacon’s Bridge, 
on the Ashley, for their reception and discipline. 
The drilling of these recruits was intrusic? to 
Marion; and like the Baron Steuben wii ‘he 


regulars at the North, he made each ciazen 
soldier thus trained equal in efficiency to two 
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undisciplined ones. In this service he con 
tinued until Clinton was reinforced by Corn- 
wallis, and beleaguering forces, by land and 
water, approached the doomed city. Then he 
retired within the American lines on Charleston 
Neck, and twenty days afterward the city passed 
into the power of the invaders. 

Soon after the close investment of the city 
had commenced Marion was disabled by an 
accident, and his valuable services were lost to 
his country during the remainder of the siege. 
While dining with some friends an attempt was 
made to compel him to drink wine to excess. 
Marion was a strictly temperate man, and re- 
fused obedience to the mandates of mistaken 
hospitality. Unwilling to disturb the harmony 
of the company by forcible resistance, he raised 
a window and leaped to the street. The dis- 
tance was greater than he supposed, and his 
ankle was broken. A way to the interior of 
the country was yet open, in the direction of 
the Santee, and as food was scarce in the city, 
and he was unfit for duty, Marion was carried 
on a litter to his home at Pond Bluff, and he 
remained a helpless cripple for several weeks. 
This seeming misfortune was a merey in dis- 
guise, for when Charleston fell, and the Ameri- 
can soldiers and citizens were all made prison- 
ers on parole, Marion was yet at liberty, and 
having no promise to violate he was free to 
arouse his disheartened countrymen when op- 
portunity should offer. 

With the fall of Charleston the hopes of 
the Southern patriots disappeared. The entire 
States of South Carolina and Georgia lay pros- 





out the whole country, from the Savannah to the 
Pedee, there appeared no arm sufficiently strong 
or fearless to lift the standard of opposition. 
There was terror in the cruel order of Corn- 
wallis to the commanders of British posts to 
punish with the utmost rigor all who had taken 
part in the revolt and had not accepted British 
protection by signing a parole; and hundreds 
of true republicans were compelled to succumb 
and wait for a more propitious season. Marion 
resolved not to submit to such humiliation, and 
he was a man too well known and feared to be 
overlooked by the minions of reyalty; so, while 
yet unable to walk, he fled on horseback from 
his home and took refuge in the swamps upon 
the Black River, between the Santee and Pedee. 

The lull in the storm of war did not last 
long. A month before the fall of Charleston 
the Baron de Kalb, a brave German officer in 
the Continental service, was sent to the aid of 
Lincoln, with Maryland and Delaware recruits. 
When the Continental Congress was informed 
of the loss of Lincoln’s troops, it was thought 
proper to send an officer of renown to collect 
and command another Southern army. Gen- 
eral Gates was yet wearing the laurels of Sara- 
toga untouched by misfortune or fault, and he 
was sent to eall the Southern patriots to the 
field. When the trumpet-blasts of the con- 
queror of Burgoyne were heard upon the Roa- 
noke, and the brave sons of Virginia and North 
Carolina were gathering around his standard, 
the republicans of the South lifted up their 
heads in hope, and many of them, like Sam- 
sons rising in strength, broke the feeble cords 


trate at the feet of British power, and through- | of protection and paroles, and smote the Phil- 
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MARION APPROACHING GATES S CAMP. 


istines of the crown, with mighty energy. Sum- | 
ter sounded the bugle among the hills on the | 
Catawba and Broad rivers; Marion’s shrill | 
whistle rang amidst the swamps of the Pedee ; 
and Pickens and Clarke called forth the brave 
sons of liberty upon the banks of the Saluda, the 
Savannah, the Ogeechee, and the Alatamaha. 
The cloud of despair seemed suddenly lifted, 
and the sunlight of hope suffused the whole 
Southern horizon with a glow that warmed all 
hearts and nerved all hands. 

Attended by his friends Peter and Hugh 
Horry, and a few others, Marion hastened to 
join the approaching Continental troops. His 
ankle was yet in such a bad condition that two 
men were required to lift him on his horse, and 
yet, for more than a fortnight, he had been an- 
noying the Tories in the vicinity of the Pedee. 





His followers were well mounted, yet in per- 
sons and costume they presented a most ludi- 
crous appearance. ‘‘ Their number,” said Col- 
onel Williams, when describing their arrival in 
Gates’s Camp, “ did not exceed twenty men and 
boys, some white, some black, and all mounted, 
but most of them miserably equipped. Their 
appearance was in fact so burlesque that it was 
with much difficulty the diversion of the regular 
soldiery was restrained by the officers; and the 
General himself was glad of an opportunity of 
detaching Colonel Marion, at his own instance, 
toward the interior of South Carolina, with or- 
ders to watch the motions of the enemy and 
furnish intelligence.” The peacock General, 


whose vanity always led his judgment, was 
disposed to sneer at the partisan, but, fortu- 
nately for the country, Gpvernor Rutledge was 
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in Gates’s Camp, and assured that officer of 
Marion’s worth. Yet the Commander-in-chief 
would hardly listen to Marion’s wise sugges- 
tions, for he already saw, through the medium 
of his own conceit, the army of Cornwallis in 
his power. So he marched on, and ten days 
afterward himself and his army were flying 
fugitives before that same Cornwallis. As Lee 
had predicted, Gates’s Northern laurels were ex- 
changed for Southern willows. 

While in Gates’s Camp, Marion received an 
earnest call from the Whigs of Williamsburg 
district (who had risen in arms) to be their 
leader. Governor Rutledge gave him the com- 
mission of a brigadier, and he hastened to the 
Black River region, to organize that BRIGADE 
which speedily became a terror to British regu- 
lars and prowling Tories. His courage and 
ubiquity soon became proverbial. At mid- 
night and at noon there would be a tramp of 
horses, a sudden blow, and horses and assailants 
would as suddenly disappear : 

‘““A moment in the British camp— 
A moment—and away 
Back to the pathless forest 
Before the peep of day.” 

Who were the men that composed Marion’s 
famous Brigade? They were inhabitants of an 
isolated district in the interior of South Caro- 
lina, where British scldiery had not yet trod- 
den. They were willing to be loyal, while 
loyalty was consistent with honor and justice. 
They had not taken up arms, and were willing 
to remain quiet. But when the British com- 
manders, faithless to the terms of the capitula- 
tion at Charleston, seized many of the best 
citizens there, and without provocation sent 
them to the loathsome prisons of St. Augus- 
tine, and then called upon the inhabitants to 
take up arms for the King, the people of Will- 
iamsburg district were among the first to resent 
the insult. Their character may be well un- 
derstood by an event related by Simms, in 
which their chosen representative was chief 
actor. Major John James had been sent by 
them to the Provincial Congress, and when the 
proclamation calling upon the people to arms 
for the crown appeared, he was in command 
of them as State Militia. In this double ca- 
pacity he visited Georgetown for information 
concerning the requirements of the proclama- 
tion. That post was then in possession of the 
British, and was commanded by Ardesoif, cap- 
tain of a vessel which lay at anchor in the river 
near by. James was attired as a plain back- 
woodsman, and Ardesoif was disposed to treat 
him with disdain. The patriot pressed his 
questions earnestly ; and when he peremptorily 
demanded of the official what were the terms 
of submission, the haughty Briton replied, 
‘Unconditional. His Majesty offers you a free 
pardon, of which you are undeserving, for you 
all ought to be hanged ; but it is only on con- 
dition that you take up arms in his cause.” 
‘*The people whom I come to represent will 
scarcely submit on such conditions,” James re- 





plied. ‘‘ Represent!” exclaimed Ardesoif, in 
a rage; ‘‘ you accursed rebel, if you dare speak 
in such language I will have you hung up at 
the yard-arm!” Ardesoif was armed; James 
had no weapon ; but before the insolent official 
could draw his sword the patriot seized the 
chair on which he had been sitting and with 
one blow floored him. In a moment afterward 
James was in his saddle, and before pursuit 
could be attempted had escaped to the woods. 
The people of his district gathered around him, 
and his story kindled a deeper hatred of British 
rule. They formed themselves into military 
companies under tried commanders, and then 
invited Marion to become their chief. As we 
have seen, he was then in the camp of Gates, 
on the borders of North Carolina. They did 
not await his arrival to commence active opera- 
tions, for rumor reported that the fiery Tarleton, 
who had heard of the rebellious gatherings in 
the Williamsburg district, was already rapidly 
approaching their domain. Tarleton’s cruel- 
ties elsewhere had aroused the fiercest indigna- 
tion throughout the Black River region, and un- 
der the general command of Captain M‘Cot- 
try, a large number of the Williamsburg peo- 
ple gathered on the banks of Lynch's Creek 
to repel invasion. There, four days before the 
signal defeat of Gates, near Camden, occurred, 
Marion took formal command of his Brigade, 
and among the interminable swamps of Snow's 
Island, near the junction of Lynch’s Creek with 
the Great Pedee, he made his chief rendezvous 
during a greater portion of his independent par- 
tisan warfare. 

Marion was now in the prime of life, having 
seen eight-and-forty summers. He was lean 
and swarthy, rather below the middle height of 
men, with a body well set upon awkward limbs. 
His countenance was pleasing, and was lighted 
up by piercing black eyes, over which arched a 
high, intellectual forehead. He wore a close 
‘*roundabout” jacket of coarse crimson cloth, 
and upon his head was the same cap, and silver 
crescent, and stirring words which marked him 
as the recruiting officer in that region five years 
before. He was a stranger, personally, to most 
of those who then greeted him as their com- 
mander, but an invisible link of sympathy unit- 
ed the chief and his men at once. His greater 
deeds were yet to be performed, but in all hearts 
there was @ sure prophecy of his achievements. 

Marion’s first expedition, after taking com- 
mand, was against a large body of Tories under 
Major Gainey, an active British officer, who 
were encamped on Britton’s Neck, between the 
Great and Little Pedee. Unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, the usually vigilant Gainey was not pre- 
pared for a sudden attack. Marion fell upon 
his camp just at dawn. A captain and several 
privates were killed, and Gainey mounted his 
horse and fled, closely pursued by Major James, 
the assailant of Captain Ardesoif. Intent upon 
his game, James did not see the gathering To- 
ries ahead until he was too near to retreat with 
safety. His rare presence of mind saved him. 
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Waving his sword aloft, he shouted, as if to a 
host of men, “‘Come on, boys; here they are!” 
and dashing forward he so frightened the To- 
ries that they fled and sought safety in the dark 
swamps on the Pedee. In this attack Marion 
did not lose a comrade, and had only two slight- 
ly wounded. 

The followers of Marion were greatly elated 
by this success. He did not allow their enthu- 
siasm to abate by inaction, and within twenty- 
four hours afterward he was making a wide cir- 
cuit to fall upon a Tory camp, under Captain 
Barfield, a few miles distant. That officer was 
on the alert, and Marion resorted to stratagem. 
He ambushed some picked men, and then, after 
showing himself to Barfield, feigned a retreat, 
and drew his antagonist into pursuit. The To- 
ries fell into the snare, and were scattered to 
the winds by the men in ambush. This victory 
was more complete than the one over Gainey; 
and these successes, so sudden and thorough, 
inspired Marion’s followers with the greatest 
confidence in their commander and reliance 
upon themselves. This was a great point gain- 
ed at the outset for the partisan, and in that 
confidence and self-reliance was one of the chief 
elements of his success. 

When Marion left the camp of Gates that 
general commissioned him to destroy the boats 
on the rivers of the lower country, so as to im- 
pede the progress of the British toward the 
interior, and to “‘annoy the enemy.” Marion 
was doing more, far more; yet he was not neg- 
lectful of his superior’s orders. Notwithstand- 
ing the heats of August were intense, and the 
cool shades of the cypress swamps were grate- 
ful, he did not relax his activity; and on the 
day succeeding Gates’s defeat he divided his 
brigade for wider service. Intelligence of that 
disaster had not yet reached him, and with the 
smaller portion of his force he marched toward 
the Upper Santee, while four companies, under 
Colonel Peter Horry, were dispatched to the 
performance of the special service ordered by 
Gates, and to procure powder and balls, if pos- 
sible. These supplies were greatly needed. So 
scarce was ammunition within the field of Ma- 
rion’s control that his men frequently went into 
action with only three or four cartridges apiece. 

On the evening after leaving Horry, Marion 
approached Nelson’s Ferry, a short distance 
from Eutaw Springs, and the principal crossing- 
place of the Santee for travelers and troops pass- 
ing between Charleston and°Camden. While 
on the march he was informed of the defeat of 
Gates, but he withheld the sad intelligence from 
his men, fearing it might depress their spirits. 
The concealment was brief, for that night his 
scouts brought word of the approach of a strong 
British guard, with a large body of prisoners 
from Gates’s army. Marion instantly resolved 
upon a daring enterprise, unmindful of the 
weakness of his force; and a little past mid- 
night Colonel Hugh Horry was-sent, with six- 
teen men, to take possession of the only road 
through the swamp to the Santee. Then, at 








the head of the main body, Marion stealthily 
crept toward the camp of the British escort, and 
just at dawn he suddenly appeared in their 
midst. The surprise and victory were instant 
and complete. Not one of Marion’s men was 
lost, while twenty-four of the regulars and Tories 
were killed or made prisoners, and one hundred 
and fifty captives of the Maryland Continental 
Line were released. Their liberator offered to 
incorporate them into his brigade, but only three 
accepted his invitation! The disasters of the 
16th of August had utterly crushed their spir- 
its, and they saw no political future for the col- 
onies, as independent States. The cause of the 
patriots did, indeed, seem hopeless. Two ar- 
mies, under commanders of acknowledged skill, 
had been annihilated within the space of three 
months; Tarleton had struck Buford and Sum- 
ter almost exterminating blows near the banks 
of the Catawba, and the small corps of Marion 
was the only organized body of Republicans in 
open hostility to the crown below the Roanoke. 
Had the British commanders been wise enough 
then to have discovered the expediency of a 
gentle, conciliating policy, the spirit of rebel- 
lion might have been soothed into inaction, and 
the subjugation of the South become a perma- 
nent result. But the sentiment of military 
tyranny of an earlier and ruder age prevailed. 
Multiplied cruelties and oppressions goaded the 
people to madness and resistance, and the arm 
of Marion was every where strengthened by 
their encouragement. The British feared and 
hated him; and Tarleton and Wemyss, two of 
the most active cavalry officers of the Southern 
British army, were specially instructed by Corn- 
wallis to catch the ‘* Swamp Fox,” if possible. 
And now, for the first time, the Williamsburg 
district suffered invasion. "Wemyss took the 
lead in pursuing Marion; and from the Upper 
Santee to the Black River, and beyond, even to 
the banks of the Great Pedee, he followed the 
partisan with hound-like pertinacity, while a 
band of Tories, ever intent upon plunder, hung 
upon his rear to get the jackall’s share of the 
carcass of Whig possessions. 

Never was a military service so peculiar 
as that in Marion’s Brigade. His force was 
continually fluctuating, for all were volunteers 
on call. Some with him to-day would be far 
away to-morrow, hurrying their families to 
places of safety, or moving their property from 
the invader's track. There was a necessity for 
this, for plunder and conflagration marked the 
progress of Wemyss and his Tory associates. 
Marion always yielded to the earnest wishes of 
his men, when they asked for a day or week to 
look after family or property. This indulgence 
made them prompt in duty and faithful in the 
fulfillment of promises. A desertion was rare ; 
and a soldier seldom remained away longer 
than his specified furlough. It was this pecu- 


liarity of the service that caused the invasion of 
Wenyss to make a great draft upon the strength 
of Marion’s Brigade, for all homes were endan- 
gered, either by the march of the invader or the 
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NIGHT ATTACK ON THE TORIES 


rapacity of resident Tories, made bold by the 
presence of British power. In his retreat the 
partisan seldom had more than eighty follow- 
ers at a time; and when at Drowning Creek, on 
the last day of August, he made his first halt, 
and sent back scouts to obtain intelligence, he 
had only sixty men to follow him into North 
Carolina. Saddened, but not disheartened, he 
pressed onward, and sat down at White Marsh, 
not far from the beautiful banks of Lake Wac- 


camaw, to await the return of scouts sent back | 
| track/ of desolation. 


from time to time during his flight. 





Marion had rested but a day when intelli- 
gence came that Wemyss had relinquished pur- 
suit, and had retired to Georgetown. The par- 
tisan leaped into his saddle, and twenty hours 
afterward he and his followers had retraced their 
steps sixty miles through the Tory settlements 
on the Little Pedee, and halted on South Car- 
olina soil. He found the people anxiously 
awaiting his return to lead them to avenge 
their wrongs. The path of Wemyss, seventy 
miles in length and fifteen in breadth, was a 
Sword, bayonet, and torch 
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had been terribly active. Plantations had been 
desolated by fire; cattle and sheep had been 
wantonly bayoneted in the fields; and scores 
of families were sheltered in the swamps. The 
men gathered eagerly to the standard of their 
leader. Cruel wrongs gave strength to their 
arms, fleetness to their feet, power to their 
wills; and with the joy of desperate men intent 
on vengeance they followed Marion toward the 
Black Mingo Creek, fifteen miles distant, where 
a body of the hated Tories were encamped. 
Stealthily as a tiger in the jungle Marion ap- 
proached his foe. A mile above the Tory camp 
was a plank bridge across the deep stream, and 
over it he was obliged to pass. The clatter of 
the horses’ hoofs startled the enemy, and an 
alarm-gun was fired. Speed rather than cau- 
tion was now necessary, and the partisan and 
his men pushed forward, at full gallop, to gun- 
shot distance from the vigilant pickets. There 
some dismounted, and at midnight Marion’s 
whole force fell upon the Tories at different 
points. The battle was brief and bloody. Ma- 
rion lost but one man, while the Tories were 
almost annihilated. The few survivors fled to 
the Black Mingo Swamp for refuge ; and Tory- 
ism in that region dwindled from its late giant 
proportions into the insignificance of a dwarf. 
Wavering men came to a decision in the pres- 
ence of the conqueror, and, with avowed Tories 
hitherto, joined his ranks. He began to be 
called the Jnvincible; for he had never struck a 
blow without success, and throughout the whole 
low country his name was a terror to Tory and 
Regular. 


There was now a brief lull in the storm of 





war, and Marion’s Brigade was disbanded for 
rest, except his officers and a few young men 
who had no family cares to call them from duty. 
Marion himself rested near his loved Santec, 
and thither came Tarleton, toward the close 
of September, to entrap him. Like Wemyss, 
Tarleton spread desolation in his path; and, 
hearing of the dispersion of Marion’s Brigade, 
he felt sure of his prey. He scoured the coun- 
try between Camden and Williamsburg district, 
and swept down the Santee far below Mount 
Hope, but he could never get sight of the par- 
tisan. Sometimes he would be within a few 
miles of him, and feel sure of securing him be- 
fore the morrow’s sun; at the same moment 
Marion would be watching the movements of 
the Briton from some dark nook of a morass, 
and at midnight would strike his rear or flank 
with a keen and terrible blow. 

Early in October, Harrison, a lieutenant of 
Wemyss’s, collected a large body of Tories upon 
Lynch’s Creek, and Marion summoned his Bri- 
gade to duty. They were scattered over a large 
extent of country, among shattered homes which 
demanded their presence, and the call was tar- 
dily responded to. For the first time the par- 
tisan began to despond. But the cloud soon 
passed, and before the close of the month he 
was again at the head of a gallant band, on his 
way to measure strength with the enemy in 
Harrison’s camp. After a day’s march his 
scouts discovered foes much nearer than was 
anticipated. At Tarcote Swamp, in the forks 
of the Black River, Colonel Tynes was collect- 
ing the Tories of that region, and lay encamped 
there in fancied security. He had no idea that 
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MARION PURSUING AN ENEMY. 


Marion was again upon the war-path, and neg- 
lected common vigilance. Tynes’s error was 
more reprehensible, b he was intrusted 
with arms, ammunition, clothing, and stores for 
those who should join his ranks. This wealth 
of comforts and necessaries had been discovered 
by the patriot scouts, and to Marion’s half-clad 
and badly-armed men that Tory camp appeared 
a glorious prize. They approached it cautious- 
ly at midnight. The camp-fires were burning; 
some young men were singing boisterously ; 
others were playing at cards; half a dozen were 
feasting upon stolen poultry; many were sleep- 
ing; but none were watching. Marion dashed 
among them with a shout, and victory followed 
the first blow. A few Tories were slain, three- 
and-twenty were made prisoners, and the re- 
mainder fled to the swamp, from which they 
reappeared soon afterward, and joined the vic- 
tor’s ranks upon the High Hills of Santee. Ma- 
rion did not lose a man! The prisoners were 
paroled, and, with the spoils of the Tory camp, 
the patriots pressed forward toward Lynch’s 
Creek. 

Tarleton now made another attempt to cap- 
ture Marion. His Legion was at Camden, and 
with a small troop of horse he set out from 
Charleston to meet them on the Congaree. Ma- 
rion was informed of this movement, and he 
resolved to attempt the capture of Tarleton be- 
fore he could effect a junction with his corps. 
He failed, and the brave Colonel, with his whole 
force, was soon in swift pursuit of the partisan. 
Through deep morasses and across miry streams 
they followed, until they reached the verge of 
the vast and gloomy Ox Swamp, when, tired 
of the chase, Tarleton exclaimed, ‘‘Come, my 








boys; let us go back! We will soon find the 


| Game-cock of the Catawba [Sumter], but as for 
| this cursed Swamp Fox, the devil himself could 


not catch him.” The pursuit was abandoned ; 
and from the gates of Charleston to the High 
Hills of Santee Marion remained sole master. 
Harrison retreated toward Camden, when the 
partisan approached and the Tories on the Pe- 
dee were awed into inactivity. Confident in 
the strength of his daily-augmenting Brigade, 
Marion now resolved to achieve greater deeds 
than hitherto, and he turned toward George- 
town to attempt its capture. It was a strong 
post, and well garrisoned. Surprise would be 
difficult ; open assault dangerous; a siege fool- 
ish. The partisan chose the former course, and 
toward midnight, on the 9th of November, 1780, 
his gallant band lay concealed within three miles 
of the British stockade. The commander of 
the post was vigilant, and was prepared for an 
attack at any moment. Severe skirmishes en- 
sued early in the morning, and Marion, dis- 
comfited for the first time, retired to Snow’s 
Island, and there established a permanent camp 
amidst the dark recesses of its swamps. He 
carried thither a sad heart, for a misfortune 
greater than discomfiture had fallen upon him. 
His nephew, Gabriel Marion, a fine, manly 
youth, was made a prisoner by the Tories on 
that fatal morning. His very name was a cap- 
ital crime in the estimation of the blood-hounds, 
and after brief consultation they murdered him. 
The act was so atrocious that even the humane 
nature of Marion yielded to the importunities 
of retributive justice. His Brigade vowed venge- 
ance, and from that time ‘‘ No quarter for To- 
ries!” was the batile-cry of his men. From 
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MARION AND THE BRITISH OFFICER AT DINNER. 


the close of 1780 until the end of the contest, 
the partisan warfare in South Carolina was ter- 
rible in the extreme. 

Surrounded by deep morasses, and reached 
by causeways known only to the friends of the 
partisan, Marion’s camp on Snow’s Island was 
almost as impregnable as the moated castles of 
the Norman barons; and, under the authority 
of his commission from Governor Rutledge, he 
exercised the autocratic power of a czar over a 
large district of country. He proclaimed mar- 
tial law at the beginning of 1781, and was ex- 
ceedingly efficient in aiding General Greene, 
who, having taken command of the gathering 
Southern army, marched toward the Pedee and 
established a camp upon the Cheraw Hills. 
From his marshy fastnesses Marion sent out 





detachments to scatter Tory recruits, destroy 
bridges in the line of march of British troops, 
strike camps at midnight, and cut off convoys 
of provisions and arms by day. He never fol- 
lowed beaten tracks, and his foes knew not from 
what direction to expect his blade. He never 
deviated in his marches to cross bridges, but 
made his horse swim the broadest and deepest 
streams that flowed across his path. The oth- 
ers followed as the flock imitates the bell-weth- 
er, and victories were never lost by delays. His 
movements were as secret as they were fleet and 
efficient, and those not actually in his train were 
often ignorant of his position. He was abroad 


when the brave Lieutenant Colonel Lee (whose 
legion was the right arm of the Southern army 
under Greene) sought to join him, in the win- 
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ter of 1731. Lee searched for days without 
success, for Marion was making rapid and er- 
ratic marches in the midst of vast swamps. He 
was seldom at his island camp; for he never in- 
trusted the secret of his schemes, even to his 
best officers, until the moment for action, and 
therefore it was necessary that he should lead 
and direct the blows. His camp was only a 
permanent rendezvous; yet he always left a suf- 
ficient garrison there to watch and defend it. 

It was while in his camp on Snow’s Island that 
an interesting scene occurred between Marion 
and a young British officer, who had been sent 
up from Georgetown to negotiate with the par- 
tisan for an exchange of prisoners. The Briton 
was met by some of Marion’s scouts. When 
his errand was made known his captors blind- 
folded him, and led him by circuitous and intri- 
cate pathways to the presence of their chief. 
A strange vision met the trembling young man 
when the muffle was removed from his eyes. 
Like stately columns in some old cathedral 
stood the towering cypresses, and from their 
branches hung clustered moss, like trophy-ban- 
ners in the baronial halls of olden time. There, 
too, stood gigantic pines; and up almost every 
trunk crept the muscadine, or clinging parasite, 
while the ever-green water-oak, and greener 
laurel, and still greener wild olive, gave beauty 
to the grandeur. Stranger than these were 
the men and their condition, of whom history 
was daily making its wonderful records. They 
were a motley multitude in mien and manners. 
Some were sleeping; some were engaged in 
quoits and other sports; others were cleaning 
their arms; and here and there were groups of 
horses of almost every size and color. And to 
the eyes of the young Briton the chief was the 
greatest wonder of all. Instead of a man in 
stature mighty as his deeds, he beheld a dimin- 
utive person, with apparently too little dignity 
to command the respect of a corporal’s guard. 
Yet it was General Marion, and his brave deeds 
were undoubted. Their conference was long 
and pleasant, and when the young officer pre- 
pared to depart Marion politely invited him to 
tarry and dine with him. The invitation was 
accepted, and dinner, consisting entirely of 
roasted potatoes, was sodn afterward served 
upon a huge log, by the side of which the par- 
tisan seated himself, and invited his guest to 
join him. 

** Surely, General,” exclaimed the astonished 
officer, ‘‘this can not be your ordinary fare !” 

**It certainly is,” Marion replied; ‘‘and it 
is fortunate that we have a sufficient supply to- 
day to entertain company.” This was no fool- 
ish display to make an impression upon the 
mind of the young man; for it was, indeed, 
sumptuous fare when compared with many din- 
ners the partisan and his followers had eat- 
en. Yet it did make a powerful impression 
upon the young officer. Tradition avers that 
he immediately resigned his commission on 
reaching Georgetown, declaring that such men 
could not be, and ought not to be, subdued. 





Soon after General Greene took position upon 
Cheraw Hill he sent Lieutenant Colonel Lee 
to assist Marion, who was then dealing heavy 
blows here and there against the Tories. He 
held the whole region of the Pedee in awe, for 
he had plucked victories almost within cannon- 
shot of the pickets at Georgetown. He had 
even menaced the British post there; and when 
Lee joined him a plan for its capture was 
immediately arranged. Although the British 
works were strong, and our partisans had no 
cannons, they felt confident of success. They 
proceeded to the attack in two divisions. The 
assault was made at midnight, but little was 
effected. Yet the enterprise was not fruitless 
of good to the patriot cause. The audacity of 
the attempt had a powerful effect upon the 
minds of the British officers at the South; and 
the contemplated movement of a large portion 
of their forces from the sea-board to the interior 
was abandoned. ‘Thus was begun a series of 
movements in which Marion was one of the 
most important participators, designed to keep 
Cornwallis from Virginia until a sufficient force 
to oppose him might be collected there. 

The ill success at Georgetown did not cool 
the ardor of Marion and Lee. After resting 
a‘few hours they hastened across the country, 
and moved rapidly up the north bank of the 
Santee toward Nelson’s Ferry, to surprise Col- 
onel Watson, an active British officer, who had 
taken post there. Watson was apprised of their 
approach, and placing a garrison of eighty men 
in a stockade named in his honor, situated five 
miles above the ferry, he hastened on toward 
Camden with the remainder of his troops. 
Greene was now about to commence his famous 
retreat toward Virginia, closely pursued by 
Cornwallis; and just as Marion and Lee were 
moving to the attack of Fort Watson, an order 
arrived summoning the latter with his whole 
legion to join Greene at Guilford Court House. 

The departure of Lee greatly weakened Ma- 
rion’s force, yet he was not less active than be- 
fore, and his enterprises were generally more 
important and successful. He sent out from 
his island-fortress small detachments to beat up 
Tory camps and recruiting stations wherever 
they might be found. His subordinates caught 
his spirit, imitated his example, and were gener- 
ally successful. Like him, they never lingered 
upon the arena of victory, to be surprised, but, 
when a blow was struck, they hastened away to 
other fields of conflict. The Horrys, the Pos- 
telles, the Jameses, and others less conspicuous, 
emulated their commander, and as leaders of 
small bands they made Marion multipotent. 

Toward the last of January powder and balls 
became scarce, and many rifles were useless. 
Marion at once formed four companies of caval- 
ry, and the blacksmiths of Kingstree were made 
busy in forging saws into rude broadswords for 
the new corps. These were placed under the 
command of Colonel Peter Horry, and in Feb- 
ruary he was eastward of the Pedee battling 
with Tories and British regulars. Soon after- 
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ward we find him skirmishing with the enemy 
near Georgetown, and then he cast up intrench- 
ments and sat down at Sand Hill among rich 
and friendly Whigs. It was a pleasant place 
for Horry; but Marion soon called him to the 
more appropriate theatre of action, the open 


newed the pursuit in the morning. Several 
slight skirmishes ensued; and at a bridge that 
spanned the Black River, a few miles below 
Kingstree, Marion checked the progress of his 
pursuer by burning that structure, and pouring 
a deadly shower of rifle-balls upon Watson's 


field. column from the other side of the stream. 
In the spring of 1781 Colonel Watson was | Down the river, upon opposite sides, the bel- 


sent, with a select corps, to attempt the destruc- | ligerents marched about ten miles, skirmishing 





tion of Marion’s Brigade. He moved cautious-| all the way, with the sluggish stream between 
ly, for the bold partisan was abroad, striking| them. Darkness terminated the conflict, and 
successful blows at all points, and possessed ap- | both parties arranged their flying camps for 
parently of ubiquitous powers. Colonel Tynes, | needful rest. Watson took post at Blakeley’s 
whose corps was dispersed by Marion at Tarcote | plantation, where he remained stationary for 
Swamp, was againin thefield. This was acom-| ten days, continually annoyed by Marion. He 
mon event. Marion never encumbered himself | was soon compelled to choose between certain 
with prisoners. He paroled them all, and soon | destruction in detail there, or attempt boldly to 
again he would find himself contending against | fight his way to Georgetown. He decided upon 
those his clemency had saved. Tynes had a/ the latter course, and during an intensely dark 
large force in the forests on the Black River, | night he fled. Marion pursued, fell upon him 
and approached the camp of the partisan. Ma- | at Sampit bridge, near Georgetown, and smote 
rion made a swift circuit, fell upon Tynes, made | down many of the wearied soldiers of the crown. 
him and the greater portion of his Tories prison- Watson escaped to Georgetown with the rem- 
ers, and sent them to North Carolina. Tynes | nant of his army, bitterly complaining that Ma- 
soon escaped and came back, gathered more /| rion would not “fight like a gentleman or a 


Tories, and was a third time defeated by Ma- 
rion. 

A few days afterward, Marion met Major | 
M‘llraith, one of the most honorable of the | 
Tory leaders, in a swamp near Nelson’s Ferry. | 
Each prepared for battle, when the humane | 
M‘Ilraith proposed td have twenty picked men | 
from each little army, in imitation of a Roman 
precedent, fight the battle and decide the con- 
test. The forty men were drawn up and con- 
fronted, just as the sun went down. The Tory 
party fell back; and at midnight, while Ma- 
rion’s men were anxiously awaiting the advance 
of their foes, M‘Ilraith and his whole force fied, 
leaving their heavy baggage behind. Marion 
was careful not to let his enemy escape there- 
after in the same way. 

About the first of March, Watson left his 
fort on the Santee, with a large body of regu- 
lars and loyalists, to pursue Marion with energy. 
At the same time Colonel Doyle, with another 
strong force of the same material, marched for 
Marion’s camp on Snow’s Island. The parti- 
san was fully informed of these movements. 
His Brigade now consisted of about three hun- 
dred men. They were “few,” indeed, ‘‘ but 
true and tried,” and Watson soon found to his 
cost that the Swamp Fox was more cunning 
than he. While he supposed the partisan to 
be fleeing before him, and he was hastening 
down the Santee to fall upon his rear, Marion 
made one of his rapid and eccentric marches, 
and on the verge of Wyboo Swamp, suddenly 
appeared in battle order in the path of the pur- 
suer. The meeting was unexpected to both 
parties, and a severe skirmish ensued between 
Horry and Richboo, the leaders of the respect- 
ive advanced guards. Watson had field-pieces, 
Marion had none, and he was obliged to yield 
to cannon-balls and fall back. Watson en- 





camped on the battle-field that night, and re- 


Christian !” 

While Watson was at Blakeley’s plantation, 
an event occurred which illustrates the true 
bravery and nobility of many of the women of 
the Revolution. It is only one of a thousand 
such illustrations which the records of that 
struggle reveal. Among the bravest leaders in 
Marion’s Brigade was Captain Conyers, a young 
gentleman of good family, handsome in person, 
and a superior horseman. He was betrothed to 
Mary, the beautiful daughter of John Wither- 
spoon, and sister to two of his noble compan- 
ions in arms. The young lady was residing at 
Blakeley’s when Watson encamped there. Con- 
yers was aware of it, and almost daily he would 
ride within rifle-shot of the British pickets, chal- 
lenge them to fight, and often skirmished in the 
very presence of the girl he loved. She was 
proud of her gallant knight, and her heart beat 
with delight when she heard the low voice of 
some sentinel give the warning, ‘‘ Take care! 
there comes Conyers.” The British officers 
were exceedingly annoyed by his defiant taunts. 
One day, when Conyers was repeating his chal- 
lenge, and the maiden stood listening with joy- 
ous pride to his words, an officer approached 
her, and spoke sneeringly of the young cham- 
pion. Her eyes flashed with indignation, and 
drawing her heavy-heeled walking shoe from 
her foot, she flung it in the face of the insulter, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Coward! go and meet him!” 

The Tory Colonel, Doyle, penetrated to Ma- 
rion’s camp on Snow’s Island while the partisan 
and Watson were making their way across the 
country, and with his superior force dispersed 
the little garrison, destroyed the provisions and 
stores, and then marched up Lynch’s Creek. 
Marion pursued the marauder until informed 
that Doyle had destroyed all his own heavy 
baggage, and was retreating rapidly, a day in 
advance, toward Camden. He then wheeled 
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and hastened through the overflowed swamps to 
confront Watson, who was again in motion, with 
fresh troops, and had encamped upon Cat-fish 
Creek, near the present Marion Court House. 
The partisan halted within five miles of him, 
and there, on the 14th of April, he was again 
joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Lee, with a part 
of his legion. This junction alarmed Watson. 
He burned his heavy baggage, wheeled his field- 
pieces into Cat-fish Creek, and fled precipitately 
by a circuitous route back to Georgetown. 
Marion was anxious to pursue Watson, but 
Lee dissuaded him, and the next morning they 
were marching toward the Santee. Marion 
left Captain Gavin Witherspoon on Watson’s 
trail, and on the evening of the 15th he and 
Lee sat down before Fort Watson. It was a 
small stockade upon the top of one of the an- 
cient tumuli supposed to have been made by an 
early aboriginal race, upheaved near the border 
of Scott’s Lake, an expansion of the Santee. 
It was garrisoned by eighty men, under Lieu- 
tenant M‘Kay. Marion immediately demand- 
ed an unconditional surrender. M‘Kay prompt- 
ly refused, for the besiegers were without can- 
non, and he vainly hoped for the approach of 
Vou. XVII.—No. 98.—L 


| Watson. The assailants were conscious of the 
| dangersof delay. Whatcouldtheydo? Their 
| rifle-balls were powerless upon the pickets, and 
| the garrison could not be reached. Marion’s 
| Brigade never lacked expedients in emergen- 
| cies, and at the suggestion of Maham, one of 
| his lieutenants, a plan was readily executed by 
which the fort was taken. There was a wood 
near by. The trees were felled, carried on 
men’s shoulders to rifle-shot distance from the 
fort, and piled up so as to form a quadrangular 
tower sufficiently high to overlook the pickets. 
Upon the top of this a parapet was made of 
sapplings for the defense of persons mounted 
there. This work was accomplished during the 
darkness of night, intensified by a clouded sky; 
and at dawn the next morning, the unsuspicious 
garrison were awakened by a deadly shower of 
balls from a company of sure marksmen upon 
the top of the tower. Detachments assailed 
the fort at different points at the same time. 
Resistance was vain, and M‘Kay surrendered 
the fort and garrison by capitulation. Marion, 
with the prisoners and booty, pushed forward 
to the High Hills of Santee, and there, with 
his Brigade reduced to less than eighty men, he 
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THE MAHAM TOWER AT FURT WATSON. 


watched the movements of Watson and awaited | Watson had escaped. Harden had captured 
orders from Greene. | Fort Balfour, at old Pocotaligo, with a hundred 
Marion was as impatient as a hound in the prisoners. His corps of seventy men had swoll- 
leash upon the Santee Hills. He heard the | en to two hundred, and he had opened a com- 
cannons boom at Camden when Greene and | | | munication with Pickens, Clarke, and Twiggs, 
Rawdon fought on the 24th of April, and his then menacing the British posts at Augusta and 
scouts told him of the march of Watson up the Ninety-Six. Sumter was keeping watch and 
Congaree, while he was too weak in numbers} ward between the Edisto and Santee; and on 
to oppose him. Lee and his legion had been | the 8th of May, being again joined by Lee, 
withdrawn by Greene; four-score men of the | Marion crossed the Congaree at Wright's Bluff, 
Brigade, under Colonel I Irvine, were harassing | and proceeded to invest Fort Motte, one of 
convoys of provisions for Rawdon’s camp; aj three of the chain of British posts between Nel- 
smaller party were watching the rising Tories | son’s Ferry and the upper country. 
on the Pedee, and the brave Colonel Harden, of | Fort Motte was the principal dépot between 
Beaufort, with another detachment, was spread- Charleston, Camden, and Ninety-Six. It was 
ing terror among the British and Tories from | the fine mansion of Rebecca Motte, the widow 
Monk’s Corner on the head-waters of the Cooper | | of a wealthy planter, and herself a sterling pa- 
to the far-off banks of the Savannah. triot. The British had driven her from her 
To enable Marion to confront Watson, Greene | dwelling to the farm-house upon a hill, fortified 
had sent Major Eaton, with some Continentals, | | it, and garrisoned it with one hundred and fifty 
- _ es to ~ not yeas the Santee | men, — Captain M‘Pherson. Marion and 
ills until the 2d of May, and then it was too Lee took position near the farm-house, and 
late, for Watson had arrived safely at Camden, | planted a six-pounder upon a mound, in a po- 
and was preparing to cross the Wateree with | | Sition to rake the most important part of the 
Rawdon, to drive Greene beyond the Broad Riv- British works. M‘Pherson had no artillery, 
er. But Marion did not remain idle because | and his safety depended upon expected aid from 
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Ninety-Six or Camden. The besiegers com- 
menced regular approaches by a trench; but 
when intelligence reached them that Rawdon 
was on his march from Camden to Nelson’s 
Ferry, and would probably fall upon their rear 
within forty hours, it was resolved to abandon 
the too slow advance to certain victory. Lee 
delicately suggested to Mrs. Motte the necessi- 
ty of burning her mansion in order to dislodge 
the British. Her assent was not only promptly 
but cheerfully given, and when several attempts 
to hurl ignited combustibles upon the roof by 
means of inferior bows and arrows had failed, 
the patriotic lady brought out some superior 
ones, which an English gentleman from the 
East Indies had presented to her. These car- 
ried their fatal burdens with unerring precision, 
and soon the dry shingles, upon which the rays 
of the sun had been pouring for twelve consec- 
utive days, were all in ablaze. British soldiers 
ran up from within to quench the flames, when 
two shots from Marion’s field-piece raked the 
loft, and they retreated below. M‘Pherson 
hung out a white flag, the firing ceased, the 
flames were extinguished, the garrison was sur- 
rendered, and two hours afterward the Ameri- 
can and British officers were entertained togeth- 
er with a sumptous dinner at the table of Mrs. 
Motte. Colonel Horry, who was present on that 
occasion, relates an amusing anecdote. The 
bland courtesy of Mrs. Motte, and the kind de- 
portment of the American officers, gave even 
the tone of hilarity to the company. Among 
the prisoners was Captain Ferguson, an officer 
of considerable reputation. He introduced him- 
self to Colonel Horry, and said, ‘‘I was with 
Colonel Watson when he fought your General 
Marion on Sampit. I think I saw you there 
with a party of horse ; and also at Nelson’s Fer- 
ry, when Marion surprised our party at the 
house. But,” he continued, ‘‘I was hid in 
high grass and escaped. You were fortunate in 
your escape at Sampit, for Watson and Small 





had twelve hundred men.” ‘‘If so,” replied 
Horry, ‘‘I certainly was fortunate, for I did 
not suppose they had half that number.” ‘I 
consider myself,” added the Captain, ‘‘ equally 
fortunate in escaping at Nelson’s Old Field.” 
“‘Truly you were,” answered Horry, dryly; 
‘* for Marion had but thirty militiamen on that 
occasion!” The officers present laughed hearti- 
ly. When Greene (who arrived just after din- 
ner) asked Horry how he came to affront Cap- 
tain Ferguson, the partisan replied, ‘‘ He af- 
fronted himself, by telling his own story.” 

A cloud of ill-feeling hung momentarily be- 
tween Greene and Marion at about this time. 
Greene wanted cavalry horses, and because Ma- 
rion was unwilling to dismount his Brigade to 
furnish them, the commanding general was 
vexed, and spoke harshly. He would have 
withheld his words of censure had he under- 
stood Marion’s necessities. They were keen 
stings to the sensitive spirit of the partisan, and, 
conscious of their injustice, he tendered his res- 
ignation. Greene soon learned his mistake, 
generously admitted his error, and apologet- 
ically urged Marion to continue in the field. 
The patriot’s indignation was allayed by his 
general's justice, and the cloud passed away. 
The great evil of his loss to the service was 
avoided, yet a lesser evil accrued. Marion’s 
men heard of the requisition for their horses, 
and, fearing the loss of them, many fled upon 
the deserter’s path, with the plausible plea that 
planting-time required them at home. Yet Ma- 
rion was not disheartened. He confided in all 
his men, and turning from Fort Motte with the 
remnant of his corps, he hastened after Lord 
Rawdon, then retreating rapidly toward Charles- 
ton, and smote his laggards with terrible effect. 
At the same time Sumter was successfully be- 
sieging the British fort at Orangeburg, and Lee 
and Finley were wresting Fort Granby, near 
modern Columbia, from a garrison of loyalists 
under Major Maxwell, a refugee from the eastern 
shore of Maryland. One after another the Brit- 
ish posts on the Santee and Congaree fell into 
the hands of the republicans. Early in June 
the forts at Augusta and Ninety-Six were the 
only foot-holds of the enemy in the interior, and 
the latter was then closely besieged by General 
Greene. 

Marion and Sumter were charged with the 
duty of keeping Lord Rawdon in check, while 
Greene prosecuted the siege of Ninety-Six. 
They also watched with keen vigilance the Brit- 
ish posts at Dorchester and Monk's Corner, and 
the more remote garrison at Georgetown. The 
latter, much weakened by drafts for Rawdon’s 
army, was a tempting bait for Marion’s ambi- 
tion; and while Sumter kept an eagle eye upon 
the country between the Santee and Edisto, up 
which Rawdon would march to the relief of 
Ninety-Six, the bold Brigadier, accompamed 
by a troop of cavalry under Maham (now pro- 
moted to Colonel), hastened toward the Win- 
yaw region. The people of Williamsburg Dis- 


| trict flocked to his standard as he passed through, 
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and on the 6th of June he suddenly appeared be- 
fore Georgetown. The affrighted garrison made 
but slight resistance, fled to vessels in the har- 
bor, and escaped down the bay, leaving Ma- 
rion master of that important post. He could 
not spare men enough to garrison it, so he 
moved every thing of value to the service up to 
his old camp on Snow’s Island, demolished the 
military works, and abandoned the place. 

A cry for help now came from the country 
beyond the Lower Santee. The loyalists of 








MOTTE PRESENTS BOW AND ARROWS. 


Charleston had organized under the command 
of Colonel Ball, and had commenced laying 
waste the plantations in the Whig parishes of 
St. John and St. Stephen, and were carrying 
off provisions and live cattle. Marion hurried 
to the relief of the people, and played the same 
game so successfully that he completely check- 
mated the enemy. He drove the cattle, and 
removed provisions and other valuables to a 
place of safety beyond the Santee, and then so 
ravaged the whole country in front of the ma- 
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rauders that they found nothing but a barren 
waste. The loyalists were appalled by his won- 
derful achievements, and shrunk back toward 
the capital, while the British detachments on 
the head-waters of the Cooper and Ashley rivers 
cautiously remained within their fortified camps 
when Marion was near. 

Lord Rawdon, in the meantime, made his 
way toward Ninety-Six, and by his superior 
force compelled Greene to abandon the siege, 
and retreat toward the Saluda. Rawdon pur- 
sued him a short distance, and then turned to 
the right, and took post at Orangeburg, near 
the banks of the North Edisto. Greene wheel- 
ed and followed him, but Rawdon’s strength 
and the increasing heats of summer caused the 
American general to cross the Congaree, and 
encamp upon the salubrious High Hills of 
Santee. From thence he detached Sumter, 
Marion, Lee, Hampton, and other brave parti- 
san leaders to beat up the British posts in the 
direction of Charleston, and cause Rawdon to 
leave Orangeburg and move down the country 
toward the sea-board. Sumter was placed in 
general command, and, with Marion and Lee 
for his shield and buckler, he soon carried vic- 
tories almost to the gates of Charleston. Lee 
captured the garrison at Dorchester; Hampton 
pushed forward and captured a patrol within 
five miles of the city gates, swept over the coun- 
try to Strawberry Ferry, where he surround- 
ed and seized fifty well-mounted refugees, and 
burned severa! vessels laden with stores for the 
British army; while Marion, with wonderful 
celerity, scattered Tory gatherings in every di- 
rection. Then the partisans with united forces 
proceeded to attack a large garrison near Monk’s 
Corner. They sat down within a mile of the 
British works at sunset, with the intention of 
making an assault in the morning. At mid- 
night the frightened enemy decamped, after 
setting fire to a church in which they had valu- 
able stores, and by the light of the burning fane 
Sumter and his army pursued them. Marion 
and Lee overtook the rear-guard of the 
fugitives at Quimby’s Bridge, after a chase 
of eighteen miles. They cast down their 
armsand begged for quarter, while the main 
body gained the opposite side of the stream 
and attempted to destroy the bridge. The 
fiery partisans, one after another, dashed 
over the half-loosened planks, and drove 
the British for shelter to a strong farm- 
house a little distance up the stream, and 
there Sumter and Marion waged a bloody 
warfare upon them for three hours. Dark- 
ness, and a failure of powder in the Amer- 
ican ranks, caused the firing to cease; and 
the approach of Rawdon down the Santee 
made it necessary for the Americans to 
withdraw the following morning. It was 
the most disastrous battle in which Marion 
had been engaged. Almost its entire 
weight fell upon his Brigade, and fifty of 
his brave followers were killed or disabled. 
Sumter retired to the Hills of Santee; and 





Marion with his shattered troops went lower 
down that river to watch the movements of the 
enemy. 

Marion now suddenly disappeared from the 
Santee, and as suddenly was seen sweeping 
across the country, in the direction of the Edis- 
to, to relieve Colonel Harden, who was closely 
pressed by a superior force under Major Fraser, 
at Parker’s Ferry, a few miles above Jackson- 
borough. That officer's camp was at the Ferry. 
Marion prepared an ambuscade, and then sent 
some of his fleetest horses, with experienced 
riders, to decoy Fraser into the snare by a pur- 
suit. The stratagem was successful, and the 
British were terribly handled. The sure rifles 
of Marion’s men thinned Fraser’s ranks at ev- 
ery volley ; but when victory was almost within 
their grasp their ammunition failed, and the 
commander, with the remainder of his cavalry, 
escaped. Marion, however, did not lose a man, 
and effected the rescue of Harden. He slept 
upon his arms that night, and early in the morn- 
ing he was on his way toward Eutaw, obedient 
to the call of Greene. 

When Rawdon left Orangeburg and went 
down to Charleston, he left the British troops in 
command of Lieutenant Stewart. These were 
joined by the garrison at Ninety-Six, because 
Augusta had fallen; and that remote post, un- 
supported by those on the Congaree, could not 
be long maintained. Greene left the Santee 
Hills toward the close of August; and Stewart, 
fearing the Americans would cross the Conga- 
ree, and get between himself and the sea-board, 
left Orangeburg, and commenced a rapid re- 
treat toward Charleston. Greene overtook him 
at Eutaw Springs, and on the 8th of September 
they fought a sanguinary battle there. Victory, 
at first with the Americans, appeared to remain 
with the British at last; yet so doubtful was 
Stewart of success that he resumed his retreat 
toward Charleston the next day, leaving Greene 
master of the field. Marion and Lee pursued 
him some distance; and the Brigade being join- 
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ed by corps of mountain-men, under Colonels 
Shelby and Sevier, prepared for bolder enter- 
prises. Marion attacked a strong British out- 
post at Fairlawn, and captured the garrison and 
three hundred stand of arms, with provisions 
and stores, while Stewart and his main army 
were encamped behind redoubts at Wappetaw 
and Wantoot, not far distant. Confident that 
the partisan with his reinforcements could keep 
Stewart in check, Greene moved forward with 
his whole army to the banks of the Edisto, less 
than fifty miles from Charleston. But just as 
Marion was preparing to strike the British heav- 
ier blows than he had yet given, the mountain- 
men, disliking the cautious warfare of the low 
country, suddenly left him, and he was com- 
pelled to linger around the head-waters of the 
Cooper, as a vigilant watcher of the thorough- 
ly alarmed enemy. During the ensuing hun- 
dred days he was the inexorable jailer of the 
British army, whose limit of patrol was cir- 
cumscribed to the peninsula within Charleston 
Neck. 

Hope now dawned upon the future of the 
South; indeed, the whole country was glowing 
with its auroral light. The fatal blow to Brit- 
ish power in America had been given at York- 
town, and the royal troops were confined to 
three sea-board cities—New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah. General Leslie was in com- 
mand at Charleston, and his supplies from the 
country being cut off, his situation became daily 
more critical. Famine, with its implacable 
tooth, appeared in his camp, and the slaughter 
of two hundred of his cavalry horses did not ap- 
pease its appetite. Death from starvation—a 
dangerous attempt at evacuation of the city—or 
an equally dangerous attempt to penetrate the 
country and fight for provisions and forage— 
were the alternatives. Leslie chose the latter; 
and when Greene was informed of the British 
troops being under marching orders he sup- 
posed their destination was his camp. He sum- 
moned Marion and his whole force thither. The 
partisan, better informed than his general, left 
his Brigade with Horry at Monk’s Corner, and 
hastened to the presence of Greene with correct 
information. His absence became known to 
Leslie, and three hundred men were sent to 
attack Horry before the partisan could return. 
They were too slow for Marion’s movements. 
Before their near approach he was back from 
the Continental camp, and without waiting for 
the appearance of his enemy he pushed forward 
with an inferior force, charged the invaders fu- 
riously, and scattered them like chaff. The 
impetuous Maham, not content with this route, 
pursued them too far. They turned upon him 
and slew two-and-twenty of his cavalry. It was 
a sad loss, yet the victory of the Americans was 
complete. 

Leaving his Brigade with Horry, Marion hast- 
ened to Jacksonborough to take a seat in the 
Legislature assembled there, to which he had 
been chosen. He left the field with reluctance, 
but his duty seemed to call him to the hall of 





deliberation. The meeting of that Assembly 
there, within striking distance of the enemy at 
Charleston and on John’s Island, was a bold 
movement, and it had a powerful effect upon 
Whigs and Tories. Greene moved forward, and 
encamped between Jacksonborough and Charles- 
ton, and the Legislature deliberated in safety. 
Important measures were adopted, and a broad 
foundation for the future government of the 
State was laid in wise and wholesome laws there 
enacted. What special service Marion perform- 
ed in that civil capacity we know not. Sumter 
and other military leaders were among his col- 
leagues, and their popularity in the field, no 
doubt, gave their opinions great weight in that 
council. But while duty held Marion there, his 
heart was far away with his Brigade. A cloud 
of anxiety was ever upon his brow, for he knew 
that Horry was sometimes incautious, and that 
Maham, who was beside him in the Senate, had, 
in a fit of jealousy, detached his cavalry, and 
stationed them at a considerable distance from 
the main body. His anxiety was well founded. 

Leslie again took advantage of Marion’s ab- 
sence from the field, and sent the loyalist, Col- 
onel Thompson (afterward the celebrated Count 
Rumford), with seven hundred men, to attack 
Horry. When the movement was known, Ma- 
rion and Maham hastened to join their troops. 
When they reached the cavalry at Wambaw, 
Horry’s command had been attacked and dis- 
persed. Their leader was away sick, and a total 
defeat had occurred. Marion pressed forward 
at the head of Maham’s cavalry, succeeded in 
rallying many of his flying Brigade, and then 
dealt such heavy blows upon the enemy that he 
ceased pursuit, and retreated toward Charles- 
ton. The partisan then retired with the broken 
remnant of his corps across the Santee, to re- 
organize and recruit. 

The sum of military operations in that quar- 
ter from this period until the evacuation of 
Charleston by the British, consisted chiefly of 
attempts by the enemy to obtain provisions 
from the country, and the opposition of the 
Americans thereto. In these operatiofis Ma- 
rion’s brigade bore a conspicuous part. Al- 
though reduced to two hundred infantry mili- 
tia and one hundred horse, it seemed to be 
more efficient than ever, and he kept the country 
around Charleston in perfect security against 
British marauders during the whole winter. 
When spring opened he extended his opera- 
tions; and early in April he was keeping watch 
and ward over the country between the Cooper 
and Santee, from Haddrell’s Point to the far 
interior. While thus engaged, a Scotch emis- 
sary was sent out by Leslie to give false intel- 
ligence concerning the strength and intentions 
of the British, and to stir up an insurrection 
among the Scotch Highlanders of the Pedee 
region, who from the first had been the worst 
enemies of republicanism at the South. Les- 


lie’s object was to draw Marion in that direc- 
tion, that he might safely send out foraging 
parties for provisions. 


The insurrection broke 
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out while Marion was again at the camp of 
Greene. Ilis old enemy, Major Gaincy, was at 
the head of the insurgents, and the rising ap- 
peared formidable. Marion hastened to his 
camp, divided his Brigade into three detach- 
ments, and so secret and rapid were his move- 
ments that the three divisions had penetrated 
the Pedee country before the loyalists had any 
suspicions that they had yet crossed the Santee. 
The rebellion was instantly crushed. Gainey 
implored pardon; and at the Bowling-green, 
between the Great and Little Pedee, five hun- 
dred loyalists laid down their arms at the feet 
of the partisan. Gainey, completely humbled, 
renounced his allegiance to the crown, and, 
with many of the loyalists, joined the ranks of 
Marion. 
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ING THE PEDEZE. 


On that field of submission the wisdom, cour- 
age, honor, and humanity of Marion were no- 
bly displayed in his conduct toward two of the 
worst loyalists of the South. One was David 
Fanning, a sanguinary brute, who, at one time, 
was at the head of a thousand Tory marauders 
in North Carolina. He had been the terror of 
the people in the central portions of that State 
for a long time, and he and his followers actu- 
ally entered Hillsborough while the Legislature 
were in session, seized Governor Burke and 
several prominent Whigs, and carried them in 
triumph to the British commander at Wilming- 
ton. Despairing of the royal cause, and con- 
scious of his deserts, this man sent a flag to 
Marion, with a request that his wife and prop- 
erty might be safely conducted to Charleston. 
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The men of the Brigade were averse to such in- 
dulgence ; but the wiser leader said, ‘‘ Let his 
wife and property reach the British lines, and 
Fanning will soon follow. Force them to re- 
main, and we only keep a serpent in our bo- 
som.” Events justified his decision. The mis- 
creant soon followed his family to Charleston, 
and was among the loyalists who sailed for 
Nova Scotia toward the close of the year. The 
other outlaw was named Butler, equal in cruel- 
ty to his Tory namesakes of the North. The 
friends of many of the Brigade had suffered at 
his hands, and they had resolved to hang him. 
Marion had guaranteed life to all who laid down 
their arms, and he would not suffer his men to 
harm even so great a sinner as Butler. His 
men insisted upon the sacrifice, and even ut- 
tered mutinous threats against their leader. 
Marion took Butler to his own tent, declared 
his resolution to defend his life or perish him- 
self, and that night had him conveyed to a place 
of safety ; saying, ‘‘ Though I consider the vil- 
lainy of Butler unparalleled, yet I have pledged 
the honor of a soldier in the capitulation, and I 
am bound to protect him.” 

The British had now become tired of unsuc- 
cessful war, and in March a decree went forth 
from the imperial Cabinet that hostilities should 
cease. Leslie communicated to Greene his in- 
tention of leaving the country as soon as possi- 
ble, and asked permission to purchase food for 
the voyage, of the planters. Greene refused, 
for he had no faith in the promises of men whom 
he had found so faithless, and he would not 
consent to nourish a viper that yet had power 
to sting. 

-**Then I will get by force what I am not 
permitted to purchase,” answered Leslie; and 
taking advantage of Marion’s absence on the 
Pedee, he sent out foraging parties up the San- 
tee and Winyaw Bay. Leaving Colonel Bax- 
ter to hold the subdued Tory region, Marion 
hastened southward, collected his scattered 
troops, and crossing the Santee with three hun- 
dred men, he swept over the country between 
that and the Cooper River, almost to the sea- 
board. Georgetown was uow menaced, and 
away he sped to its defense. While he was 
making that post secure the enemy went up the 
Santee and plundered the rice plantations on 
its margin; and quite a large foraging party 
marched up Charleston Neck for the interior. 
Back came Marion with his whole force and 
drove the British to their lines. He then en- 
camped upon his favorite spot on the plantation 
of the fugitive Tory, Sir John Colleton, near 
the Watboo Creek, and kept his scouts and cay- 
alry active in watching the enemy. There was 
fought his last battle for the liberties of his 
country. Major Fraser, who had suffered so 
terribly by the shots of Marion’s Brigade at Park- 
er’s Ferry, was sent with a hundred dragoons 
to attack him. The battle was severe, but vic- 
tory, as usual, remained with Marion. He did 
not lose a man; and when the discomfited en- 
emy retreated to Charleston he sat down among 





the cedars of Watboo, with his brave warriors 
around him, to take his final rest after his final 
victory. From the hearts of those gallant men 
welled up the sentiment— 
“Thus sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil; 
We talk the battle over, 
And share the victor’s spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the victor’s cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-tree grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves.” 

The storm of the Revolution was now over, 
and the sun of Peace beamed sweetly among 
the breaking clouds. The British were pre- 
paring to leave the country forever. An op- 
portunity was offered for striking them with a 
parting blow, and the privilege was earnestly 
solicited, for the wrongs which many of the Bri- 
gade had suffered made them vengeful. The 
noble partisan would not listen to their sugges- 
tions; and in that hour of triumph and temp- 
tation his words were the revelations of a great 
and generous soul. 

‘*My Brigade,” he said, ‘‘is composed of 
citizens, enough of whose blood has been shed 
already. If ordered to attack the enemy, I shall 
obey; but, with my consent, not another life 
shall be lost, though the event should procure 
me the highest honors of the soldier. Know- 
ing, as we do, that the enemy are on the eve 
of departure, so far from offering to molest, I 
would rather send a party to protect them.” 

A few days afterward a touching scene oc- 
curred near the banks of the winding Watboo. 
Marion there parted with his Brigade forever, 
as their beloved leader. Among the stately 
cedars of Watboo, with the bright sky above, 
he called his soldiers around him, and after a 
brief address, in modest but affecting words he 
bade them all FarEwe.t. It was a hard word 
for leader and follower to utter; and the fur- 
rows of many a brown cheek were filled with 
tears. He took each brave man by the hand, 
uttered the Adieu, and then, accompanied by 
only two or three friends, he rode to his quiet 
home on the banks of the Santee. There all 
was desolation; for neglect and the marauder’s 
hand had borne rule there for seven long years. 
He was compelled to begin the world anew, as 
a planter, when more than fifty years of age. 
Of his stock and implements of husbandry no- 
thing remained; and only ten of a large num- 
ber of adult negroes appeared as workers when 
he returned. He was also penniless; but he 
had good health, a willing hand, and indomi- 
table energy—glorious capital for a young man, 
and eminently available even for one so far ad- 
vanced as Marion. 

The people of his district had again chosen 
him to be their representative in the Senate ; 
and there he was distinguished for his generos- 
ity and clemency toward those whose estates 
had been confiscated by the act of a furious 
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MARION PARTING WITH HIS BRIGADE. 


Assembly. He was ever foremost in efforts to| at his gate for restitution. ‘The Tories loved 
repeal that Act, notwithstanding he had ample | and honored him for his forbearance and many 
cause for disliking those upon whom its power virtues; and they never forgot his generous 
fell. Then came another Act for considera- | sentiment, uttered at the table of Governor 
tion, in which he was personally interested. It | Matthews— 
was intended to shield from legal prosecution ‘¢Gentlemen, here’s damnation to the Con- 
those military leaders who, in the discharge of | fiscation Act.” 
their duties, had seized or destroyed private Marion’s countrymen, in general, were not 
property. Marion’s name was in the bill. | slow to recognize his services. In February, 
When he heard it pronounced the veteran | 1783, the Senate of his State gave him a vote 
arose, and after expressing his assent to its! of thanks, and ordered a gold medal to be pre- 
provisions, he desired his name to be omitted, sented to him ‘‘for his great, glorious, and 
saying, with all the conscious dignity of a just | meritorious conduct.” Like many medals and 
man, | monuments ordered by grateful compatriots to 
“If I have given occasion for complaint, I | honor the soldiers of the Revolution, that med- 
am ready to answer, in property or person. I! al was never made. Yet something more sub- 
ask no shield of special law. If I have wronged | stantial was done. Fort Johnson, the scene of 
any man, I am willing to make him restitution. | his first military career, was repaired, and he 
If, in a single instance, in the course of my was appointed its commandant, with a liberal 
command, I have done that which I can not} salary. The office was created for him, as a 
fully justify, justice requires that I should suf-| delicate way to reward him for past services 
fer for it.” | and losses. After a while legislative reformers 
These were the words of a man conscious of | made war upon it. The salary was reduced to 
having done no wrong, and confident in the| five hundred dollars a year, and Marion had the 
truth and justice of his fellow-countrymen. His} mortification to hold a sinecure office against 
name was omitted, but no man ever appeared the wishes of many of his fellow-citizens. Yet 
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his necessities compelled him to accept the pit- 
tance and endure the damage to his self-respect. 
At this juncture, when his pride and his pov- 
erty were at war, an “angel of deliverance” ap- 
peared. A wealthy Huguenot lady, who, though 
never married, had seen more than forty sum- 
mars, charmed with -his character and his ex- 
ploits, delicately intimated to some friends her 
willingness to bestow her hand and fortune upon 
the bachelor hero. Marion was not unwilling, 
and so Mary Videau became his loving wife. 
Mutual respect and daily - growing affection 
made each happy in their new relation, and the 
declining life of the soldier was calm, peaceful, 
and joyous. His roof was always a shelter for 
the wanderer, especially if he was a relic of the 
war; and that generous hospitality for which 
the people of the South are so remarkable was 
fall and overflowing in the mansion of Francis 
Marion and his beloved Mary. Yet the charms 
of domesticity did not keep him from needful 
public service. He continued to represent his 
district in the Senate of his State; and in 1790 
he was a member of a Convention for forming 
a State Constitution. Four years afterward he 
resigned his military commission and retired 
from public life. The sands of his life were 
now soon numbered, and in the winter of 1795 
the spirit of Francis Marton ascended to the 
bosom of his Father and his God. Death came 
gradually and kindly to him, and it brought no 
terror for that soldier and Christian. 

‘* Tt may be a leap in the dark to others,” he 
said; ‘‘but I rather consider it a resting-place, 
where old age may throw off its burdens and 
the soul may look for peace.” 

His last words were: “Thank God, I can lay 
my hand upon my heart and say, that since I 
came to man’s estate I have never intentionally 
done wrong to any one.” 

Thus peacefully died the great Southern par- 
tisan, at the age of sixty-three years. His body 
was laid in the grave at Belle-Isle, in St. Ste- 
phen’s parish, and upon a plain slab which cov- 
ers it are the words: 

**Sacred to the memory of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Francis Marton, who departed this life 
on the 27th of February, 1795, in the sixty- 
third year of his age, deeply regretted by all his 
fzllow-citizens. History will record his worth, 
and rising generations embalm his memory, as 
one of the most distinguished patriots and he- 
rozs of the American Revolution; which ele- 
vated his native country to honor and independ- 
ence, and s2cured to her the blessings of lib- 
erty and peace. This tribute of veneration and 
gratitude is erected in commemoration of the 
noble and disinterested virtues of the citizen, 
and the gallant exploits of the soldier, who lived 
without fear and died without reproach.” 

General Marion left no offspring to inherit 
his fame; and but few of his relatives are liy- 
ing. One of them was recently a planter in 
Marion District, South Carolina; and the wife 

, of the eminent Dr. J. W. Francis, of New York, 
is the General's niece. 





A JOURNEY THROUGH THE LAND OF 
THE AZTECS. 


RR GUSTAV VON TEMPSKRY, an ad- 

venturous German, has just put forth a 
book describing a journey through the interior 
of Mexico and Guatemala. Starting from Ma- 
zatlan, on the Pacific, near the mouth of the 
Gulf of California, he traversed the States of 
Sinaloa and Durango; then on to the capital, 
thence through the whole length of the Repub- 
lic to Tehuantepec, and onward through Gua- 
temala and San Salvador to the Bay of Fon- 
seca. in Honduras, the proposed terminus of 
the Honduras Railway. This journey of three 
thousand miles, performed on foot and on horse- 
back, occupied eighteen months. 

Most travelers who have written upon Mex- 
ico have merely passed from Vera Cruz to the 
capital, and describe only what they saw upon 
this route. Von Tempsky traveled in new re- 
gions. In the north he traversed the States 
given up to the ravages of the Comanches; in 
the interior his route led through districts lying 
away from the usual lines of travel; while in 
Chiapas and Guatemala he came in direct con- 
tact with that portion of the inhabitants of 
Spanish America who have the least infusion 
of European blood. His book presents every 
where a picture of a State fallen into decay. 
and of a people whose only hope of salvation 
depends upon their receiving the protection of 
a stronger race than their own. 

Of his antecedents and the objects of his 
journey Von Tempsky is provokingly silent. 
He seems to be part adventurer, part savan, 
and part artist. From incidental hints we 
gather that he had been for years traveling in 
Spanish America, where he had mingled in a 
frec-and-easy way with all classes; that he had 
feasted on alligator-egg omelets with the Mos- 
quito Indians; eaten tortillas and frijoles in 
every part of Mexico; dug gold in California, 
whence he was now returning, with a purse 
moderately well-filled, and an opinion of the 
Yankees much less complimentary than that 
which they entertain of themselves. His pic- 
tures of Mexican life are certainly not colored 
by any desire to further the ‘‘ manifest des- 
tiny” of the Anglo-American race. 

He left the ‘‘Golden Gate” in a French 
schooner bound for Mazatlan. Besides him- 
self and his friend Dr. S——, the passengers 
consisted mainly of Mexican gamblers, who had 
been ‘‘cleaned out” by their keener or bolder 
Californian competitors. The best-behaved of 
the whole were half a dozen men who had 
formed part of the gang of the famous robber- 
chief Joaquin. These stoutly asserted that the 
newspaper accounts of the capture and execu- 
tion of their chief were untrue. He had, they 


said, paid off all his scores of vengeance upon 
‘*Los Yankees,” collected his booty, and re- 
turned to Sonora, where he had set up as an 
henest man. 

Upon their arrival at Mazatlan they learned 
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MEXICAN 


that a large party were about to set out for the | 
interior, and the next day they were waited 
upon by a Mexican gentleman at the head 
of a crowd of his countrymen. After formal 
introductions, shaking of hands, and mutual 
protestations of the highest consideration, ci- 
gars were lighted, and the Mexican entered 
upon a long harangue, recounting the mani- 
fold dangers of the journey, enumerating the 
outrages of the Comanches, and setting forth 
the defensive preparations of his party. They 
numbered thirty men, well-mounted and armed 
to the teeth. Each had a carbine, a belt full 
of pistols, and a sword, besides lances car- 
ried by several. With stately Castilian polite- 
n2ss he invited the strangers to join the party. 

The Doctor wished to accept the invitation ; 
but Von Tempsky, who knew the Mexicans, 
and had little faith in their prowess, objected. 
He said tliat the invitation was not a mere mat- 
ter of courtesy, for the Mexicans, thinking ev- 
ery European or Yankee must possess courage 
and skill in the use of weapons, desired their 
company by way of protection for themselves. 
A large party like this would be sure to at- 
tract the attention of the Comanches, who would 
probably attack them. Whether the savages 
were victorious or defeated, they would betake 





themselves to some other quarter, so that, if 
they two started a few days later, they would 
find the way clear. | 
This rather unmagnanimous reasoning pre- 
vailed. VonTempsky and his comrade thanked | 
the Mexicans for their polite invitation, but re- | 
gretted that they could not be ready in time to 
start with them: and, bidding them good-by, ' 





COSTUMES. 


saw them set off, with jingling sabres and wild 
shouts, down the long street of Mazatlan. 

A day or two after our travelers set out for 
San Sebastian, twenty-four leagues from Mazat- 
lan, where they expected to be able to procure 
horses upon favorable terms. In the palmy 
days of the Spanish dominion this was an im- 
portant town. It has now fallen into decay. 
The stately old mansions on the Plaza are de- 
serted ; the inhabitants live on the remains of 
the past, and listlessly await a future still more 
sad. After a week’s delay, finding that horses 
were not to be had, they startled the formal old 
Dons and Dofias by the announcement that they 
intended to set out on foot for Durango, ninety 
leagues distant. 

Two days’ walking through a mountainous 
region brought them to the mining village of 
Panuco. It was Saturday, and the miners hav- 
ing received their wages were enjoying them- 
selves on the Plaza, where the owners of the 
mines had set up eating and drinking booths. 
The greater part of the sum paid for the last 
week’s wages would undoubtedly find its way 
back to the proprietors before the next week 
began. 

Climbing a high mountain ridge, where the 
exuberant tropical vegetation gradually gave 
way to oaks, firs, and stunted grass, then down 
through a labyrinth of intersecting gullies, they 
caught sight of the red roofs of San Lucia, in a 
beautiful valley far below. This was formerly 
the place of outfit and refuge for all the robbers 
of the district. Of late years, what with the su- 
perior qualifications of the Comanches, and the 
activity of a German resident, to whom Gov- 
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ernment has delegated some authority, the bu- 
siness of the regular robbers has grown poor, 
though now and then some of the old stock un- 
dertake a little operation. Just before the ar- 
rival of Von Tempsky a party of them had been 
caught in the act of stealing cattle. Two were 
killed, and two more taken prisoners. These 
were sent under guard toward Durango. On 
the road the guards grew tired of their charge, 
hung up their prisoners on the nearest tree, and 
returned. 

At San Lucia they succeeded in hiring a mu- 
leteer to send back to San Sebastian for their 
baggage, and convey it on to Coyote, fifty-four 
leagues; further he would not go for love or 
money. As they were about to start a lean, 
melancholy, threadbare personage bowed him- 
self in, and craved permission to join their com- 
pany. He was a tailor, out of work, who wished 
to go to Durango. They told the poor fellow to 
go and get ready. Wrapping more closely around 
him his serape, hardly thicker than a cobweb, 
and transferring a cigarito from behind his ear 
to his mouth, he bowed with an air which im- 
plied that he had made all the arrangements 
necessary for a journey to the ends of the world. 

Off the party trudged, fording rivers, climb- 
ing the steep ridges of the Sierra Madre, the 
poor tailor clinging desperately to the tail of a 
mule to help him on. At night they found po- 
sada at some lonely hamlet on the road, made 
their supper of the inevitable Mexican beans 
and eggs, and slept upon the bare ground. 

Soon they came upon traces of the ravages 
of the Comanches. Blackened walls and half- 
burned posts denoted the spots where houses 
had once stood. Little mounds marked the 
graves of the inhabitants. Their mutilated 
remains had probably been found among the 
smouldering ruins by some passing travelers, 
who had piously buried them, and raised over 
their resting-place these humble memorials. 

The Mexicans designate all the savage ma- 
rauders as Comanches. They are more proba- 
bly a conglomeration of the remnants of various 
tribes, driven westward from their former homes 
by the irresistible advance of the Americans. 
They made their first appearance in Sonora 
only a few years ago. Then they were nearly 
all on foot, scantily armed, exhausted by their 
long journey, and broken in spirit from their 
unsuccessful encounters with the truculent bor- 
derers of the States. A hundred well-armed 
rancheros could have quelled them. But even 
this small force was not provided. In Chihua- 
hua and Durango they found a country exact- 
ly suited to them. There are few towns or ham- 
lets. Solitary cattle estates abound, from which 
the Indians could get as many horses as they 
wanted for the mere trouble of stealing them. 
Every where are broad level plains intersected 
by bare mountains, full of hiding-places and 
dangerous passes. The savages were not long 
in providing themselves with horses and weap- 
ons, and beginning a new life. The playthings 
of the young Comanche are a miniature bow 





and lance, which are changed for larger ones as 
his strength increases, until by the time he can 
manage a man’s weapon he is perfect in its use. 
He is put on horseback before his legs can reach 
half-way down the animal’s side, and soon be- 
comes at home on horseback. Their move- 
ments are stealthy and rapid. They appear at a 
place with as little warning as though they had 
dropped from the clouds. Gathering their spoil 
—women, horses, cattle, and mules—destroying 
what they can not carry away—they disappear 
as suddenly as theycame. The next day they 
are found a hundred miles away. They can af- 
ford to travel at the utmost sp¢ed. Horses cost 
nothing ; if their animals break down, they can 
replace them at the nearest cattle estate. This 
rapidity of movement occasions erroneous esti- 
mates of their numbers; for attacks made on 
successive days at places a hundred miles apart 
are naturally attributed to different parties. 

They have almost desolated the States of 
Durange and Chihuahua. The open country 
is rendered almost uninhabitable. The towns 
and larger ranchos, fortified by walls and ditches, 
are the only secure places. The silver mines can 
be worked only when protected by troops. Mer- 
chandise can not be transported except under a 
strongconvoy. The General Government, unable 
itself to protect the country, will not grant to in- 
dividuals the authority necessary to enable them 
todo this. A few years ago a wealthy gentleman, 
Don Maldonado Granados, proposed to free the 
States of Durango and Zacatecas from the Co- 
manches. Upon his own large estates-he had 
organized and trained a band of rancheros, who 
soon proved their superiority over the savages. 
The Comanches soon learned to keep at a re- 
spectful distance from him. He proposed to 
organize a guerrilla force at his own expense, 
agreeing to become responsible, after two years, 
for all damages inflicted by the Indians, and 
offered proof that he was abundantly able to 
fulfill the agreement. As payment, he asked 
merely the taxes formerly levied upon the silver 
mines, the working of which had been abandon- 
ed in consequence of the Comanche incursions. 
Santa Anna, who was then in power, refused to 
accept this proposition. 

The Mexican troops are in the last degree 
worthless. What with inadequate arms, want 
of pay, and ineffective officers, they are no 
match for the Indians armed with bows and 
lances. The forces to which our army was op- 
posed were the picked troops of the republic. 
Yet materials are not wanting from which a 
competent army might be formed. ‘The ran- 
cheros could furnish forces which, properly di- 
rected, would free the country from its savage 
pests. Von Tempsky became acquainted with 
one of these men, an exploit of whom was 
worthy of the bravest of the conquistadors who 
followed Cortéz. He was a powerful man, who 
always rode a powerful, well-trained horse. In 


riding over his estate he wore a stout leather 
cuirass, but his only offensive weapon was a 
long, straight, double-edged sword. One day he 
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THE RANCHERO AND THE COMANCHES. 


saw a dozen Indians driving off some of his cat-| ing was unconsumed. Into this they went: 
tle. All alone, he dashed straight at them. | clambered to the second story, dragging after 
The savages at first hardly deigned to notice | them the ladder by which they had ascended, 
the solitary horseman. As he drew near they and there passed the night in darkness. 
seemed to think it worth while to punish his| The next day they reached the solitary haci- 
presumption, and came on, brandishing their | enda of Coyote, the only inhabited spot in a 
lances carelessly over their heads, as though no | distance of forty-seven leagues. The buildings 
resistance was to be expected. A few bounds | were surrounded by a high wall, flanked with 
of his horse placed the ranchero by the side of | towers and perforated with loop-holes. Here 
one of these ‘‘man-spitters.” The first thing| was posted a company of soldiers, a glance at 
that the Indian felt was the guard of a sword whom was sufficient to account for the appar- 
striking upon his breast-bone; the long, sharp | ent invincibility of the Comanches. They were 
blade had passed sheer through his body, and | a ragged, half-starved set. ‘The owner of the 
was sticking out from his back. The wen, hacienda, for whose protection they were sta- 
now came on, pressing upon the ranchero from | tioned, demanded such exorbitant prices for sup- 
all sides with their long lances. Some he par-| plies that their pay would not procure enough 
ried; others struck harmless upon his leath-| of the simplest food to keep them from absolute 
er cuirass. His sword wheeled in great circles | starvation. 
around, hewing off lance-heads, cleaving through Here began the most dangerous part of the 
shields, or, lunging straight out, inflicted ghast-| way. Beyond this point their muleteer would 
ly wounds. Three more of the Indians were | not goan inch. By dint of great trouble and 
down, the blood welling from wounds where the | liberal pay they induced a couple of *‘ veterans 
good Toledo blade had passed. The savages | on half pay,” who rejoiced in the ownership of 
were confounded, and took to flight, pursued by | la pair of mules, to carry their baggage to Du- 
their conqueror, whom they succeeded in dis- | | rango. They were to travel as fast as possible ; 
tancing. but the poor tailor was too feeble to retain his 
On the fourth day after the travelers left San | hold on the mule’s tail, and they were obliged 
Lucia the rain began to fall with a quiet, per-| to slacken their pace to accommodate his weak- 
sistent obstinacy, which soon drenched them to | ness. 
the skin. The water stood a foot deep on the| Night fell before they had reached their ap- 
level plain. As night fell they came in sight} pointed stopping-place. All at once, by the 
of the blackened ruins of an estate destroyed | dim light of the moon, the Doctor caught a 
not long before by the Comanches. No living | glimpse of a human figure crouching by the 
beings remained to tell the story. One build-' roadside. It was naked, and must be an In- 
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A HACIENDA. 


dian. The attitude was that of one listening 
intently, with his ear to the ground. There 
was no movement. He was doubtless a scout, 
who had fallen asleep at his post. To dispatch 
him by a rifle-shot would give the alarm to his | 
comrades. Von 'Tempsky, knife in hand, creeps 
cautiously toward him, gliding from tree to tree. 
He measures his distance—at one leap is upon 
him, clutching him by the throat with one hand, 
while the knife in the other is on the point of 
being buried in his heart. The blow is arrested. 
‘The hand which grasps the throat is withdrawn, 
for it feels that cold, clammy sensation which be- 
longstonothing that lives. A dead body stripped, 
scalped, and pierced through and through with 
lance wounds, lies livid in the cold moonlight. 
Near by lies another and another, and still more, 
until nine-and-twenty are counted. Among 
these are recognized the features of the Mexican 
who had invited them to join his company at 
Mazatlan. Of the thirty men all save one lie 
there dead. They had been killed without re- 
sistance—probably surprised—for the loaded 
carbines of some were grasped in their hands. 
Hurrying away from the fatal spot, the travelers 
pressed on until fatigue compelled them to en- ; 
camp. Von Tempsky’s reasoning had been 
correct. The Indians had struck their blow 
and decamped. The morning light showed | 
their tracks, made apparently the day before. | 

Before night they came within view of the 
spires of Durango. Passing through the de- 
serted suburbs, they entered the town, rejoicing 
at having escaped the perils of the way. 





Durango, the capital of the State of the same 
name, is the most considerable town of Northern 
Mexico. A dozen years ago it contained a 
population of 30,000 souls. The cholera and 
the subsequent troubles of the times have re- 
duced the number to 8000. The city is built 
upon a grassy plateau nearly 7000 feet above 
the level of the ocean. Here and there rise 
sharp isolated hills, one of which, the ‘‘ Mount 
of our Lady of the Remedies,” is crowned by 
a church whose white tapering spire seems to 
melt into the blue sky. ‘The suburb commences 
at its base—dwellings with white walls and flat 
roofs, rising from orchards hedged with agave, 
and filled with figs, oranges, and pomegranates. 
Then the houses grow denser and larger. Spire 
after spire rises to view; above all soar the 
towers of the noble cathedral. The compact 
mass of buildings then fades gradually away 
into detached dwellings dotting the green gar- 
densand orchards. In the background the soli- 
tary Cerro Mercado rises like a gigantic wall 
above the surrounding eminences. 

The two travelers remained six months at 
Durango. The Doctor endeavored to establish 
himself in his profession ; while Von Tempsky 
appears to have entered in a free and easy way 
into general society. 

The daily occupation of a gentleman of Du- 


‘rango is divided between his horse, a transla- 


tion from some novel by Alexander Dumas, 2 
little visiting by day, and a little gambling by 
night. An affair of the heart, of course, while 
it lasts, takes precedence of every thing else. 
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If he has a wife, a 
watchful guard over 
her affords him more 
engrossing employ- 
ment. ‘The ladies 
find amusement in 
adorning the church- 
es and altars on feast 
days, which, fortu- 
nately for them, 
abound in the Mexi- 
cancalendar. Early 
in the morning there 
is some stir in the 
market-place. There 
is a crowd of buyers 
and sellers. The 
men of the poorer 
classes seem all to 
be there, their se- 
rapes draped around 
them in an artistic 
manner that hints of 
the absence of the 
commonplace gar- 
ment usually worn 
next the skin. Their 
principal business 
seems to be that 
of market solicitors 
and commission- 
naires, though one 
ean hardly imagine 
where they find cli- 
ents. As the sun 
ascends the streets 
are deserted; doors 
and windows are 
barred; the very beg- 
gars at the church 
steps retire to some 
shady spot to enjoy 
their siesta. To- 
ward evening signs 
of life begin to ap- 
pear. [Ilorses are 
brought tothe doors; 
mules are harnessed 
to crazy old car- 
riages, and the beau 
monde betake them- 
selves to the Alame- 
da for their evening 
promenade: the ple- 
beian citizens loiter- 
ing outside the gates, 
criticising the turn- 
outs of their supe- 
riors. Churches are 
abundant; so are 
monks and ecclesi- 
astics. A bull-fight 
is announced almost 
every Sunday in the 
Plaza de Toros, aft- 
er church hours. 
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MONASTIC COSTUMES. 


Just before the arrival of Von Tempsky a 
new convent, of the Virgen del Carmen, had 
been established. The Bishop, considering the 
ravages of the Indians and the afflictions of the 
times, had resolved to found a pious institution, 
whose merits might perhaps avert the Divine 
displeasure. A building was erected; a Lady 
Abbess, deeply versed in the mysteries of sweet- 
meats, provided; and a handsome, eloquent 
young Carmelite brought from the capital as 
spiritual adviser. The chapel, gay with flowers 
and resplendent with tapers, became the pet 
place of worship of Durango. The pious and 
eloquent Carmelite was a favorite in and out of 
the convent walis; and when he was recalled to 
Mexico the nuns procured his portrait for the 
convent. He was painted as San Pablo, for no 
male, other than a saint, could inhabit the sa- 
cred walls, either in person or in effigy. 

There was certainly occasion for some means 
to stay the ravages of the Indians, though it 
may be doubted whether the Bishop had hit 
upon precisely the thing required. Not long 
before a party of Comanches had galloped 
through the suburbs spearing men and carry- 
ing off women. A wealthy gentleman, riding 
out with his family, was attacked. The coach- 
man escaped, and gave the alarm; but when 
assistance reached the fatal spot, there was no- 
thing to be found but four corpses horribly mu- 
tilated. One day Von Tempsky heard a great 
blare of trumpets in the streets. Looking out, 
he saw a troop of lancers defiling toward the 
Government House. Two corporals in their 
centre bore each the head of an Indian upon a 
lance. ‘The people were jubilant, for a victory 
had been won over their arch-enemies. The 
victory was hardly worth boasting of. A hun- 
dred Comanches had attacked a haciénda near 





which were posted two hundred cavalry and in- 
fantry. These had fallen upon the Indians, and 
had killed six of them—losing themselves a 
greater number. The savages had succeeded 
in carrying off four of their dead comrades, leav- 
ing two as spoils for the victors. ‘This doubt- 
ful success was an exception to the general rule. 
In the same month a body of two hundred lancers 
was marching teward Durango. Near a desert- 
ed hamlet arrows were shot at them from be- 
hind the stone inclosures, and a few Comanches 
were seen gliding from cover to cover. The 
lancers, struck with terror, galloped wildly 
through the lanes,- the Indians keeping pace 
with them, galling them with an incessant fire 
from behind the fences. A score of the sol- 
diers were killed, and fifteen wounded. Only 
one of the indians was mounted, and he lost 
the command of his horse, which leaped the 
fence, and dashed into the midst of the Mexi- 
cans. The rider maintained his presence of 
mind. Brandishing his lance, he urged his 
horse to its fullest speed, and dashed through 
the ranks of the lancers. The horse was struck 
down by a chance shot; but the rider succeed- 
ed in getting clear off. The affair was seen 
from a short distance by three mounted ranche- 
ros, who galloped into Durango bearing the tid- 
ings. They reported that the whole number of 
the Indians did not exceed fifteen. When the 
troops reached the city they were saluted with 
jeers and insults, emphasized by a shower of 
decayed oranges and rotten eggs. 

The most redoubtable of the Comanche lead- 
ers at this time was named Antonio. By birth 
he was one of the peaceable Indians of the Pu- 
eblo Nuevo. Having been impressed into the 
army, he was stationed at a hacienda near Du- 
rango, where he was half-starved. One old 
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woman who sold tortillas not only charged an 
unconscionable price, but abused him grievous- 
ly. One day Antonio was missing at roll-call. 
Not long after, the soldiers returning to the 
hacienda after an expedition, found it in ashes, 
and the dead bodies of the inhabitants scattered 
about. In one corner lay the old woman, scalp- 
ed, but still alive. In spite of the scalping 
she recovered, and was taken to Durango, 
where she made a good living by exhibiting 
her hairless head and telling her story. 

‘‘The Indians knocked me down,” she said. 
‘*One held me fast by the feet, while another 
seized me by the hair. It was the devil Anto- 
nio. I knew him in spite of his war-paint. 

***¢Do you remember me?’ he asked, ‘ and 
how you abused me?’ 

***Yes; and you deserved it.’ 

‘* <T have come to pay you for it.’ 

**¢Go to the Devil!’ , 

‘*Then he pulled out his knife. I cursed 
him and he cursed me. He cut me all around 
the head. The blood blinded me, and I could 
not see or speak; but I said to myself I would 
live in spite of him. He pulled at my hair, 
bracing his feet against my shoulder. I faint- 
ed away; and when I came to myself my scalp 
was gone. But, thanks to the Virgen del Car- 
men, I am well now, and shall yet see him on 
the garrote.” 

The intensity of her longing for revenge must 
have kept the old woman alive, for few persons 
survive scalping. A long series of similar out- 
rages followed. The knowledge which Antonio 
had acquired while a soldier stood him in good 
stead among his new friends. He became a 
chief among the Comanches, and eluded every 
attempt made tocapture him. He was at length 
taken by stratagem. Among his virtues neither 
temperance nor chastity found place. A patri- 
otic Judith managed to make an assignation 
with him in a half-deserted village, plied him 
with blandishments and aguardiente, and, when 
he was thoroughly stupefied, gave the appoint- 
ed signal to the soldiers who were in wait. 

When Antonio awoke the next morning he 
found himself strapped to the back of a mule, 
journeying toward Durango. Von Tempsky 
saw him in prison. He was of middle stature, 
with good features; his movements were easy, 
and he showed no terror at his approaching fate. 
Upon the scaffold he expressed his confident ex- 
pectation that he should, in the next world, en- 
counter his dear friends who were assisting him 
on the passage thither; and that he should find 
a way to pay them back in kind when they came 
up. The old woman whom he had scalped is 

‘said to have dipped her handkerchief in his 
blood. 

The inefficiency of the Mexican troops can 
not fairly be imputed to the want of good mate- 
rial for soldiers. The men, though generally 
small, are wiry, agile, quick-sighted, and capa- 
ble of enduring great fatigue and privation. But 
as there is no inducement to volunteer, the ranks 
can only be filled by impressment and by recruit- 
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ing from the prisons. A moral poison is thus 
introduced. Scanty pay, not unfrequently dis- 
honestly withheld by peculating paymasters, oft- 
en causes actual famine among the soldiers. The 
uniform for everyday service is ragged; that for 
parade is of a faded, gaudy finery, which con- 
trasts oddly with the bare feet of the wearers. 
The infantry musket is seldom serviceable for 
sharp-shooting, which is the only effectual means 
of fighting with the Indians, who have a special 
reverence for the rifle. The cavalry is little 
better than the infantry. In a country full of 
good horses, they are badly mounted. Poor 
horses, bought for a trifle, are badly kept and 
hardly worked. The officers of the lower grades 
are drawn from the refuse of the other profes- 
sions, and have an almost unlimited power to 
inflict corporal punishment. There is no room 
for that esprit du corps essential to the efficiency 
of an army. Honorable individual exceptions, 
of course, exist; but the general character of 
the Mexican army can be measured by its ina- 
bility to cope with such despicable opponents as 
the wandering Comanches. 

Von Tempsky passed his time not wholly un- 
pleasantly in Durango. In common with all 
travelers, he finds much to admire in the Mex- 
ican women of the better classes, who certainly 
appear far superior tothe men. His friend the 
Doctor meanwhile endeavored to establish him- 
self in his profession with no very brilliant suc- 
cess. His first patients very naturally belonged 
to the humbler classes, from whom little was to 
be expected in the way of fees. But when, in 
addition to asking for prescriptions gratis, and 
requiring the physician to supply the medicines 
on the same terms, they regularly wound up 
their call by begging for a few reals to buy their 
tortillas and frijoles, the disciple of Esculapius 
was forced to the conclusion that Durango did 
not afford a sphere for the profitable exercise 
of his talents. He was therefore quite ready 
to accompany his friend, who was about to con- 
tinue his travels southward. Another German, 
Herr W: , joined their company. 

Their exit from Durango was in better style 
than their entrance had been. Each was mount- 
ed upon a good horse, and armed with rifle, 
pistols, sword, and knife. One day they saw a 
suspicious group of a dozen men halting by the 
roadside, whom they suspected to be robbers. 
Von Tempsky drew a pistol, and held it ready 
cocked by his thigh, prepared for instant use. 
As they approached, the strangers drew up 
across the road. ‘‘Dismount, gentlemen,” 
cried their leader, a cavalier in rich Mexican 
costume. No attention being paid to this po- 
lite invitation, he uttered a curse, and laid his 
hand upon a pistol in his holsters. He was 
anticipated by a shot from Von Tempsky, which 
dropped him from his saddle. The Doctor and 
Von W , each brought down his man, and 
the travelers dashed on. The robber captain. 
trampled under the hoofs of Von Tempsky’s 
horse, tried to disable it by the use of his dag- 
ger, evading the thrusts of the rider’s sword. 
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All at once Von Tempsky felt a sharp blow in- 
side of his foot, behind the stirrup, at the mo- 
ment when his sword passed through his pros- 
trate antagonist. Stooping over the neck of his 
horse, he charged through the robbers, followed 
by his companions. When the excitement was 
over, he found that he had received a severe 
wound. He kept his seat, notwithstanding, 
until he reached the next village, when he 
fainted from loss of blood. The wound, in- 
flicted with a double-edged dagger, healed but 
slowly, and the travelers were obliged in con- 
sequence to tarry a fortnight at the village. 
Lagos, a considerable town midway between 
Durango and the capital, had not long before 
been the scene of a transaction which has, in 
substance, been often repeated in various parts 
of Mexico. One morning a troup of a couple 
of hundred horsemen came dashing into the 
Plaza. There was nothing in their appearance 
to denote that they were not good ‘‘ patriotas,” 
and the inhabitants took for granted that some- 
body had declared a pronunciamiento against 
the Government—an affair with which they had 
no special concern, and so kept on quietly 
minding their own business like good and 
peaceable citizens. They soon found that some- 
thing more serious than a revolution had taken 
place. In a few moments the strangers had 
established a series of patrols in the best parts 
of the town, and began a systematic plunder- 
ing of the shops and private houses. The pil- 
lage lasted till afternoon, and was conducted in 
the most courteous manner possible. Toward 
night the robbers collected their plunder, and 
marched out of the town in regular order of 
battle. Nobody knew whence they came, ex- 
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BLESSING. 


cept that the night before they had halted at a 
neighboring village, where they had been taken 
for troops from some neighboring province. 
Whither they went was equally a mystery. They 
probably dispersed at once; for Government 
never succeeded in getting hold of one of them. 

After leaving Lagos, the travelers began to 
meet tokens that they were approaching the 
centre of Mexican civilization. The roads be- 
came passable for wheeled carriages ; the road- 
tax was more regularly levied, and troops with 
something of a martial appearance were en- 
countered daily. Queretaro, the most import- 
ant city of the North, is connected with the 
capital by a telegraph line and by regularly es- 
tablished diligences. The telegraph is of little 
practical use, for half-way between its termini 
Von Tempsky found its wires broken, and lying 
upon the ground kicked about by mules and 
donkeys. He supposed that he was performing 
an acceptable service by announcing the con- 
dition of the wire at the next station. But the 
Government official took the matter very coolly. 
**Tt is always breaking,” he said, ‘‘ and so we 
don’t bother with it any more, as there has been 
no occasion for it since it was used for the first 
time.” 

The Mexican diligence would seem to be an 


robbers and highwaymen. ‘The main line is 
that between Vera Cruz and the capital, where 
the famous National Bridge has always been a 
favorite resort for the knights of the road. 
Priests are especial favorites with them; partly 
from the fact that the reverend fathers are al- 
ways supposed to travel with full purses, and 





being non-combatants, there is little risk in re- 


institution devised for the special benefit of - 
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lieving them of their superfluous coin; and 
partly because the operators can demand the 
blessing of the holy men in addition to their 
money. For the benefit of their best patrons 
the robbers depart in their behalf from their 
usual mode of procedure. Instead of the cus- 
‘tomary ‘‘ Cara en tierra—Face to the ground,” 
the robber approaches the sacred personage hat 
in hand, and, dropping on his knee, asks for 
alms, which is understood to be an equivalent 
for a demand for his purse and valuables. The 
priest having been disposed of and his bless- 
ing secured, the other passengers are treated 
with less ceremony; their persons having been 
searched and their baggage ransacked, they are 
usually dismissed without injury, unless resist- 
ance has been offered. ‘‘ Indians,” say the 
Mexicans, ‘‘ are bad; but robbers are not dan- 
gerous, for if you give them what you have, 
they don’t even beat you.” 

During his brief stay at the capital Von 
Tempsky found out the eloquent Carmelite, 
Fray Valentine, delivered to him all the ten- 
der messages of the fair devotees of Durango, 
and was treated to a choice supper enlivened 
with the choicest wines. The good monk then 
conducted him through the spacious monastery. 
He pointed out various mementos of the occu- 
pation of the place by the Americans under 
General Scott. Pictures had been defaced by 
bayonet-thrusts and sabre-strokes ; the finest of 
all, a large altar-piece, was covered over with 
large brownish dabs, the work of a couple of 
heroes who had made a couch of the altar, and 
had used the painting as a mark to test their 
skill in the favorite American game of spitting. 
The Yank2es were no favorites with the good 





MONUMENT TO THE AMERICANS. 





Friar, who liked them little better than he did 
the Jesuits, between whom and the Carmelites 
there is an old feud, arising from jealousy about 
the divisions of the spoils, of which the Church 
in Mexico has secured such a goodly share. 

Foreigners are numerous in Mexico, but are 
far from popular. The Mexicans say that ‘‘un 
Frances tiene educacion,” meaning that a French- 
man knows how to make a decent bow; but 
they complain that he is too volatile, and lacks 
principle. An Englishman, they say, has prin- 
ciple, but no ‘‘ education ;” while a Yankee has 
neither education nor principle. Upon the 
whole, if Von Tempsky is not deceived by na- 
tional prejudice, the Germans are in least dis- 
favor, as they have more education than the 
English, and more principle than the French. 

Leaving the capital our travelers proceeded 
southward, climbing the mountain terraces which 
look down upon the beautiful valley of Mexi- 
co, skirting Popocatepetl, ‘‘the Mountain of 
Smoke,” with his neighboring peak, Iztacci- 
huatl, ‘‘the White Wife,” who seemed to lean 
lovingly toward her giant spouse, and passing 
through the mountain defiles, which, properly 
defended, would be impregnable to any enemy 
advancing apon the city of the Montezumas, 
they reached Puebla, famous for the abundance 
of its monks and priests, the religious fanaticism 
of its inhabitants, and the unblushing depravity 
of their morals. The Mexican clergy are no- 
where famous for strictness of life or purity of 
character. They have the reputation of being 
more fond of cards than of their breviaries. 
Every traveler has tales to tell of gambling 
priests and monks; and if we may credit the 
stories of the quaint old Franciscan, Thomas 
Page, their private devotions 
to the fickle goddess of for- 
tune are no new thing. 

The valley of Oaxaca, to- 
ward which they descended 
by steep mountain paths 
from Puebla, is styled the 
**Garden of Mexico.” The 
country is fertile and well- 
cultivated, traversed here 
and there by avenues of 
& dark-foliaged trees, mark- 
ing the water-courses on the 
banks of which vegetation 
seems to find its only solace 
from the merciless rays of 
the sun. One evening they 
came to a little hamlet where 
they were to pass the night. 
The court-yard of the venta 
was filled with the pack-sad- 
dles of the arrieros, who 
conduct the trade of the re- 
gion. Some of the mule- 
drivers were preparing their 
tortillas and frying their fri- 
joles and bacon, others were 
carefully sharpening their 
long ugly-looking knives, 
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while their captain lay upon 
the ground quietly smoking. 
Their frugal supper over, 
guitars were produced, the 
muchachas of the hamlet, 
attracted by the sound, ap- 
proached, and soon a lively 
fandango in the open air 
was in full progress. Light 
feet kept time to the quick 
music ; when one pair sank 
exhaustedanotherwasready + 
to take their place; the mu- 
sicians were constantly re- 
cruited from the dancers, 
and the dancers from the 
musicians; they could not 
pause even to smoke, but 
danced with their cigaritos 
between their lips. The 
hours wore on, but the dance 
never flagged, when sud- 
denly Von Tempsky heard 
a sharp, ringing cry pro- 
eseding from a clump of 
bushes close by. Rushing 
to the spot, he saw a dark 
figure prostrate on the ground, with another | perate effort flung off his captor, and bounded 
stooping over it. There was a gleam of bright | away through the copsewood. The corpse had 
steel ascending and descending again and again. | been carried into the venta; the dancers, so 
He sprang forward and arrested the hand just as | merry a moment before, stood around weeping 
it was descending for the third time. The mur- | and praying. One young girl, who had been 
derer uttered a deep curse, and turned upon his | the gayest of all, lay crouched at the feet of the 
new antagonist. After a moment’s struggle, | dead man motionless as a statue, her dark hair 
the assassin stumbled and fell. Von Tempsky hiding her pale features, and her large black 
wrenched the long knife from his grasp, and | eyes staring with an unearthly expression. She 
held him tightly clasped, while others hastening | had smiled upon the dead man in the dance; 
to the spot tried to render assistance to the pros- | her lover had observed it, invited him to a mo- 
trate victim. It was too late; he had been; ment’s conversation, and silenced him forever. 

stabbed twice through the heart, and died while | At Mitla, not far from Oaxaca, are some in- 
they were conveying him tothe house. Seizing | teresting remains of Aztec architecture. There 
his opportunity, the murderer, by a sudden des-| are two groups, each consisting of four build- 
ings fronting upon a 
central square. Some 
of these buildings are 
wholly in ruins, and 
allare unroofed. The 
walls are in two parts ; 
the inner built of rough 
boulders cemented to- 
gether, while the outer 
is formed of a sort of 
mosaic, made by the 
; heads of oblong stones 
- of different colors in- 
4> serted lengthwise in 
spaces which are left 
for them. These or- 
namental parts are 
composed of pieces of 
soft sandstone, seven 
inches long by onc 
inch in height and two 
in width, accurately 
: cut so as to fit closely 
GRAND HALL AT MITLA. together along their 
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RUINS AT MITLA. 


whole lenzth, their heads forming a smooth 
surface. ‘They are laid so as to form a great 
variety of patterns. The doors and windows 
are square, with lintels of large slabs of stone. 
Beneath one of the main buildings is a subter- 
ranean chamber containing a square column of 
stone, called the “‘ Pillar of Death.” The na- 
tives believe that any Indian who embraces this 
pillar will die within a short time; other races 
are not, in their opinion, liable to this penalty. 
In another chamber is a large hall containing 
six pillars each of a single block of stone, which 
formerly supported the roof. They are about 
twelve feet in height, and four in diameter at 
the base, tapering gradually toward the top, 
without pedestal, capital, or architrave. 

The soil of the court-yard has been dug upover 
and over again in search for hidden treasures ; 
and there are stories in abundance of immense 
wealth still concealed in the ruins. The alcalde 
said that there were still living a couple of old 
Indians who had found the hiding place; but 
they were ‘‘ knowing dogs,” and kept the secret 
to themselves, only abstracting enough to en- 
able them to live comfortably. The interiors 
of these temples have long been stripped of their 
ornaments. The Indian families have stores of 
idols which they say once ornamented the walls. 
These they offer for sale to chance travelers. 
They are all true types of the ancient religion 
—awful, hideous faces, calculated to fill their 
worshipers with fear—the only religious feeling 
of which the ancient Aztecs seem to have been 
capable. 

The Indians constitute almost the whole pop- 
ulation of this part of Mexico. There are no 





mesons for the accommodation of travelers, who 
are accustomed to demand lodging in the cabi/- 
dos, or town-houses. The native alcaldes have, 
as badges of office, long sticks mounted with sil- 
ver; their topiles, or assistants, carry plainer 
rods, adapted for use in case the people need a 
little wholesome chastisement. It is the duty 
of these officials to purchase supplies for travel- 
ers, look after their horses, and cook their food 
—for a consideration. Our travelers sometimes 
tried to dispense with their services, but vainly, 
for no one would sell them any thing. 

The scenery of this part of Mexico bears a 
striking resemblance to that of Spain. Sombre 
hills, with sharp precipitous sides, furrowed 
with ravines, overhang deep valleys filled with 
luxuriant vegetation; oaks and firs seem to 
have fairly climbed to the summits of the bar- 
ren crags, and maintain their places in spite of 
the unyielding rock and blasting storms, that 
have warped them into the wildest and most 
eccentric shapes. The roads follow the beds 
of the mountain streams, and are so steep and 
overstrewn with sharp flints as to call for the 
utmost care on the part of horse and rider. 
There is a desolate look over the whole of this 
region. The cold gray crags, the sandy soil, 
with its scanty vegetation, the absence of water, 
and the clear hot sky above, weary the traveler. 

After three weeks’ hard riding the travelers 
began to descend the escarped mountains to the 
more level ground of the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec. The road still follawed the dry river-beds, 
and at that season—late in February — it was 
difficult to find a drop of water. Here and there 
a comparatively fertile spot was covered with 
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gigantic cacti, and a few species of palms; but 
the general aspect of the country was tame and 
barren; and they were rejoiced when at last 
they came in sight of the town of Tehuantepec, 
built upon an open plain, on the banks of a 
broad, shallow river. Here they remained near- 
ly a month, to recruit their horses and examine 
into the country, which forms one of the pro- 
posed routes for a railroad from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The advantages and disadvantages 
of this route may be summed up in a few words. 
At the narrowest part of the Isthmus the mount- 
ains sink down so as to present no very formida- 
ble obstacles to a railroad, or even a canal. The 
River Coatzacoalcos, on the Atlantic side, is 
navigable for some leagues from its mouth, and 
upon that side furnishes a tolerable harbor. 
But La Ventosa, the harbor on the Pacific side, 
is barely a roadstead. This deficiency in good 
harbors will in all probability prevent the Te- 
huantepec line from becoming the channel of 
commerce between the two oceans. 

The population of Tehuantepec is mostly 
composed of Indians, who seem to spend the 
greater portion of their time bathing in the riv- 
er. This is the boulevards of the place, where 
people visit, make loves contract bargains, and 
talk politics, immersed to the chin in the water. 
‘The natives are a small, delicately-formed race. 
The women are well-shaped, with good feat- 
ures, luxuriant black, silky hair, dark eyes, and 
strongly-marked eyebrows. Of their morals the 
less that is said the better. ‘* Upon the whole,” 
says Von Tempsky, ‘‘the inhabitants of this 
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part of Mexico are a good-humored, easy-going 
race of people, who, in the hands of better-prin- 
cipled masters, would be capable of great im- 
provement. At present they are going the 
straightest road to ruin.” That this soft, plia- 
ble, Hindoo-like race can be roused to the com- 
mission of the most horrible outrages, is abun- 
dantly shown by the recent events in the neigh- 
boring State of Yucatan, and by the history of 
Carrera in Guatemala, and of Guardiola in Hon- 
duras. 

The Indian town of Juchitan, ten leagues 
south of Tehuantepec, is the most populous 
community in Southern Mexico. There are 
about 10,000 inhabitants, who have the reputa- 
tion of being turbulent revolutionists. In all 
the revolutions in the South they have man- 
aged to turn the scale. They have more than 
once besieged and taken Tehuantepec and 
Oaxaca. They aided in the revolution which 
placed Santa Anna in the Presidential chair the 
second time. A large quantity of muskets and 
ammunition was then distributed among them. 
The new Government demanded the return of 
the arms after it had profited by their use. The 
Juchitanos refused to give them up, and the 
Government had no power to enforce its de- 
mand. Von Tempsky had been told that the 
Juchitanos were hostile to all whites, and he 
was warned, in traveling southward, to give 
them a wide berth. This warning determined 
him to visit them. . 

He knew enough of Indian character to be 
aware that there is nothing like showing one’s 
self fearless in his inter- 
course with them. Riding 
with apparent unconcern 
through a crowd of villa- 
gers, he inquired his way 
to the house of their most 
noted chief. The Indians, 
with ominous smiles, point- 
ed out the way. The great 
man was standing before 
his door, wrapped in a 
Mexican serape, blowing a 
cloud of smoke through his 
nose, and looking with inef- 
fable contempt upon the ap- 
proaching strangers. He 
was a tall, muscular fellow. 
with strongly-marked feat- 
ures, and a keen eye flash- 
ing from under a heavy 
brow. Riding straight up 
to him, the traveler ask- 
ed: 

“Me hace el favor di 
darnos posad« ?—Will you 
do me the favor of giving us 
shelter ?” 

*‘ Pasa Usted adelante. 
Caballero.—Come in, Sir,” 
was the courteous reply of 
the chief, who seemed dis- 
armed by their confidence. 

















LAKE ATITLAN, 





GUATEMALA. 


Their horses were cared for, and a sumptu- for the Ladinos, or mixed race, the other for 


ous supper was soon ready. Von Tempsky took 
the measure of his host. 
to Santa Anna was his predominant feeling. A 
hastily-sketched caricature of the wooden-leg- 
ged Dictator set him chuckling with intense de- 
light, which was echoed by the crowd of Indians 
who filled the room. This, repeated on a large 
scale upon the white walls of the apartment, 
completed the conquest of the chief; and the 
stranger was urged to make a long stay. The 
second day was passed in imparting geograph- 
ical and historical knowledge to the chief, whose 
walls were soon covered with hasty frescoes of 
ships and steamers, coaches, railway cars, and 
soldiers, with the great Napoleon at their head. 
On the third day their guest gave them some 
lessons in fencing and wrestling. The host was 
charmed. 

** Only settle with us,” he said, “and we will 
cultivate your fields for you; the women shall 
take care of your house; and when you have 
taught us to fence and fight like soldiers, we 
will go to Mexico and cut Santa Anna’s throat 
for him.” 

Declining this flattering offer, and with some 
difficulty escaping from his entertainer, our 
traveler took his departure southward for Gua- 
semala. 

Passing through the low, fertile States of 
Tehuantepec and Chiapas, then suffering from 
a Visitation of innumerable swarms of locusts, 
they entered the Republic of Guatemala. Here 
each village is ruled by two magistrates—one 
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the Indians. As they left the low country, ané 
gradually ascended to the interior, they observed 
a marked change in the appearance of the in- 
habitants. Their complexion grows lighter. 
their forms more muscular; and, in all re- 
spects, their character and appearance are im- 
proved. 

At Quezaltenango, which he styles “a little 
Europe, raised above the level of the hot coast,” 
Von Tempsky found the first meson, or inn. 
which he had seen since leaving Oaxaca, morc 
than three months before. In all the interven- 
ing country the traveler rides into a village, looks 
out for the best house, where he asks hospitali- 
ty. This is never refused; the poorest villager 
will share his supper with the stranger, asking 
in return nothing but civility. Ifa slight pres- 
ent is added to his wife or daughter, he is more 
than satisfied. 

On the third morning after leaving Quezal- 
tenango, as they were descending a towering 
hill, they were astonished at seeing dense col- 
umes of snowy clouds resting motionless far be- 
low them. All at once the clouds parted like 
an opening vail, and the sunlight sparkled upon 
a deep blue mirror of waters, which reflected 
the sharp-peaked diadem of volcanic mountains 
which encircle it. This was the magnificent 
inland lake of Atitlan. The travelers were all 
the more delighted, for nobody had thought it 
worth while to inform them of its neighborhood. 

The City of Guatemala stands on a broad, 
fertile table-land nearly 4500 fect above the 
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level of the sea. The houses, usually of but proclaimed the abolition of all the convents. 
one story, are well built, with thick walls and |The monks and clergy took up arms, literally 
broad corridors, with a court-yard in the cen- | and metaphorically, against him. The band of 








tre, adorned with trees, flowers, and fountains. 
Numerous spires—some pure white, others gray 
with age—give variety to its outline. 


can del Agua. On an eminence outside stands 
the Castle of San Rafael, intended to perpetu- 
ate the fame of its founder, Rafael Carrera, the 
President of the Republic. 

Carrera is the most remarkable of the native 
rulers who have arisen in Southern America 
since the overthrow of the Spanish dominion. 
His father was an Indian; his mother a Ladina. 
His occupation in youth was that of a maranero, 
or pig-driver, to which he added the more lu- 
crative profession of montero, or gambler. In 
this last he was eminently successful. He 
‘* cleaned out” the pig-drivers and laborers far 
and near, and in time became a great man 
among them, and was known andabar con una 
dozena companeros—literally, ‘‘to go about with 
a dozen comrades”—that is, in plain words, to 
have a dozen fellows about him ready to cut 
any body’s throat at his pleasure or their own. 

Twenty years ago Morazan, the President of 
Guatemala, was the great man of Central Amer. | 
ica. He seemed on the point of uniting the five | 
independent States into one Confederacy, with | 
himself at its head. But he ventured upon a 
measure which has ruined every South Ameri- 
can ruler who has attempted it. He laid his 
hands upon the property of the Church, and 
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INDIAN AND PRIEST OF SANTA CATARINA. 


Carrera had in the mean while swelled from a 
dozen to hundreds. Just at this time the chol- 
era broke out with fearful violence among the 
Indians in Guatemala. They were driven to 
despair, when a voice was heard proclaiming 
the cause and the remedy of this affliction. An 
Indian addressed a crowd of his countrymen : 

‘¢ Your wells, your springs, have been poison- 
ed by the Federalists. To arms, all who have 
Indian blood in us! Let us, henceforth, drink 
only the blood of the Federalists !” 

The voice was that of Rafael Carrera. It was 
listened to; the bloody message spread from 
mountain to mountain, and the Indian war-cry 
rang again through the Sierra Madre. ‘The 
clergy did their utmost to aid Carrera, and re- 
ligious enthusiasm, the sympathy of race, thirst 
for revenge, and love of plunder, all fought on 
his side. Morazan was defeated again and 
again, and the Indian pig-driver, gambler, and 
desperado, was proclaimed Dictator of Guate- 
mala. 

The early part of his supremacy was marked 
, by acts of fearful atrocity, which gained for him 
the name of the ‘‘ Tiger of the Mountains.” 

, Subsequently he has proved a far better as wel 

_ as abler ruler than could have been hoped. He 
is yet fond of brandy and women, and still has 
his rivals in love assassinated ; but he is no 
longer the ferocious wild beast whose approach 
terrified man and maid. At his worst time he 
was not wholly destitute of 
magnanimity, as the follow- 
ing anecdote evinces: 

In his capacity of gam- 
bler, he had been wont to 
visit a cochineal plantation 
belonging to a Frenchman. 
The proprietor caught him 
one day gambling with his 
servants, and rudely kicked 
him out of the court-yard. 
Years after it was proclaim- 
ed that Rafael Carrera was 
ruler of the country. The 
Frenchman remembering 
the old indignity, and con- 
fident that he had no hope 
of forgiveness, attempted to 
escape from the country. 
He was caught in the act, 
and brought before Rafacl, 
who recognized him, but to 
the astonishment of all ex- 
tended to him the hand of 
mercy, assuring him that 
his person and property 
should be protected. 

Herr Von Tempsky re- 
mained for some months at 
Guatemala, waiting for re- 
mittances to enable him to 
getaway. During this time 
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he made a visit of a month’s 
duration to a singular Indian aS SS 
community residing to the 
north of the capital. They 
occupy three large villages, 
of which the principal is San 
Catarina, and still preserve 
the habits, manners, and 
dress of their race, as they 
existed before the Conquest. 
They profess to be Chris- 
tians, though they still pre- 
serve many relics of their an- 
cestral superstitions, to the 
extent, even, of sacrificing a 
new-born infant to propitiate 
the wrath of the Evil Spirit, 
their former deity, in cases 
of great emergency. Their 
tithes to the true Church 
are, however, paid with a 
scrupulousness worthy of 
more enlightened Christians. 
Their submission to the . 
Spaniards has been only ~ 
nominal, and it is only with- 
in a few years that any 
stranger can safely visit 
them. But the supremacy 
of Carrera, whom they re- 
gard as one of their own 
blood, and still more the 
efforts of Don Vincente, their 
Christian priest, have in a measure mollified ' cloth worn like a turban covers the head. Their 
them, though they yet regard strangers with , language is called e/ Quiche; there are only two 
watchful jealousy. | of them who understand Spanish. They are 
Don Vincente is evidently a man of no com- | prohibited from intermarrying with the whites, 
mon order, and by dint of boldness, circum- | Ladinos, or even with any other Indian tribes. 
spection, and self-devotion, he has gained un- | Formerly, if any admixture of blood took place, 
bounded influence over the Indians. He can | parents and offspring were all killed; now, they 
hardly stir from his house alone unless he ex- | content themselves with destroying the child. 
pressly desires it. If he rides to Quezaltenango Their principal village, San Catarina, is 
a score of the Indians will trot alongside of his | situated in a deep crater-shaped valley sur- 
mule. He sometimes comes to Guatemala ac- | rounded by lofty basaltic crags. They cultivate 
companied by a hundred followers, who keep| the soil, and produce various manufactured 
guard over him; and when he returns the| wares, carrying their surplus products to Gua- 
whole population turn out to welcome him with | temala for sale. ‘The men are famous for the 
flowers, incense, and music. speed with which they carry heavy burdens over 
He is on the best of terms with their pagan | the steep mountain roads. They travel in bands 
priest, who is even one of the most constant at- | of thirty or forty, each with a couple of hundred 
tendants at the worship of the church. During} pounds’ weight upon his back, supported by 
Von Tempsky’s visit, Don Vincente one day| straps around the forehead, shoulders, and 
summoned this Christian-pagan to present him-| waist. They go at a dog-trot, bending for. 
self before him with his pontifical dress. This | ward, and supporting themselves upon their long 
consisted of a long white robe, embroidered | staves. With this load they will travel without 
with red, a white cap, not unlike a mitre, with | apparent fatigue thirty miles a day; and over 
a red cross embroidered in front, and a small | their steep paths no horse can keep pace with 
white cloak thrown over the shoulder. A/| them. 
sacrificial knife, forms part of this official cos- At San Catarina they have a house devoted 
tume. to the entertainment of strangers, who must not 
The dress of these Indians is the same as_ leave the building. Those who pass but a sin- 
that worn by their ancestors at the time of the! gle night are subject to no special guard; but 
Conquest. Their jackets are of black woolen | suspicion is aroused by any more protracted 
cloth, their short trowsers of white cotton, both stay. Von Tempsky’s long residence alarmed 
woven by themselves. A fringed sash, of red, | them, and a deputation was sent to the Padre 
blue, or violet, surrounds the waist; and a to inquire what it meant. The good ecclesias- 
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tic showed them a drawing for a new convento or 
parsonage. ‘‘ This,” said he, ‘‘ is what the stran- 
ger has been doing for you. It is a work which 
will do credit to your village, and you, block- 
heads as you are, suspect something wrong.” 
The deputation were satisfied, and departed 
with expressions of the deepest humility. 





Returning to Guatemala, and receiving the 
long-expected funds, Von Tempsky set out on | 
his journeyings, traversing the States of Gua- | 
temala and Salvador, till he reached the beau- | 
tiful Bay of Fonseca, where the waters of the | 
old Pacific rolling from China to Western | 
America in a long, ever-heaving mighty swell, | 
which is lashed into fury only by an occasional 
gale, have scooped for themselves a broad rest- 
ing-place amidst the rarest beauties of the trop- | 
ical zone. Here, surrounded by mighty vol- 
canic peaks, laving islands worthy the name of 
‘* Enchanted Isles,” the waters murmur softly. 
The atmosphere is of the purest and most trans- 
parent azure, and the whole landscape, with its 
soft outline mellowed by distance, its gorgeous 
coloring blended into harmony, forms a scene 
which has hardly an equal upon earth. 

The shores of this bay belong to three States, 
Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua. Here is 
the proposed terminus of the Honduras Rail- 
way of Mr. Squier. ‘‘ How the steam locomo- 
tives,” says Von Tempsky, ‘‘ will get over the 
little hills in the interior of Honduras, is a 
problem that American enterprise alone can 
solve. But there are no mountains in this 
hemisphere over which the Stars and Stripes 
may not culminate, especially if carried before 
the footsteps of the heroic Squier, as was his 
wont to have them carried on his first journey 
as Yankee envoy through Nicaragua and the 
other States, when a standard-bearer rode 
ahead, displaying to the wondering natives the 
star-spangled banner unfurled and leading the 
van of the ¢avalcade.” 





THE WINE-CUP. 

YCIUS, the Cretan prince, of race divine, 

Like many a royal youth, was fond of wine, 
So, when his father died and left him king, 
He spent his days and nights in reveling. 
Show him a wine-cup, he would soon lay down 
His sceptre, and for roses change his crown, 
Neglectful of his people and his state, 
The noble cares that make a monarch great. 
One day in summer—so the story goes— 
Among his seeming friends, but secret foes, 
He sat, and drained the wine-cup, when there 

came 

A gray-haired man, and called him by his name, 
**Lycius!” It was his tutor, Philocles, 
Who held him when a child upon his knees. 
“Lycius,” the old man said, ‘‘it suits not you 
To waste your life among this drunken crew. 
Bethink you of your sire, and how he died 
For that bright sceptre lying by your side, 
And of the blood your loving people shed 





To keep that golden circlet on your head. 
Ah! how have you repaid them?” * Philocles.” 


The prince replied, ‘* what idle words are these? 
I loved my father, and I mourned his fate; 
But death must come to all men, soon or late. 
Could we recall our dear ones from their urn, 
Just as they lived and loved, ’twere well to 
mourn ; 
But since we can not, let us smile instead: 
I hold the living better than the dead. 
My father reigned and died, I live and reign. 
As for my people, why should they complain ? 
Have I not ended all their deadly wars, 
Bound up their wounds, and honored their old 
scars ? 
They bleed no more; enough for me, and mine, 
The blood o’ th’ grape, the ripe, the royal wine! 
Slaves, fill my cup again!” They filled, and 
crowned 
His brow with roses, but the old man frowned. 
‘*Lycius,” he said once more, “the State de- 
mands 
Something besides the wine-cup in your hands; 
Resume your crown and sceptre, be not blind: 
Kings live not for themselves, but for mankind.” 
**Good Philocles,” the shaméd prince replied, 
His soft eye lighting with a flash of pride, 
‘* Your wisdom has forgotten one small thing— 
I am no more your pupil, but your king. 
Kings are in place of gods; remember, then, 
They answer to the gods, and not to men.” 
‘*Hear, then, the gods, who speak to-day 
through me, 
The sad but certain words of prophecy: 
‘Touch not the cup; small sins in kings are 
great ; 
Be wise in time, nor further tempt your fate.’” 
‘*Old man! there is no Fate, save that which 
lies 
In our own hands, that shape our destinies: 
It is a dream. If I should will and do 
A deed of ill, no good could thence ensue; 
And willing gcodness, shall not goodness be 
Sovereign, like ill, to save herself, and me ? 
I laugh at Fate.’’ The wise man shook his head: 
‘*Remember what the oracles have said ; 
‘What most he loves, who rules this Cretan land. 
Shall perish by the wine-eup in his hand.’ ” 
‘*¢Prophet of ill! no more, or you shall die! 
See how my deeds shall give your words the lic. 
And bafile Fate, and all who hate me—so!” 
Sheer through the casement, in the court below. 
He dashed the half-drained goblet in disdain, 
That scattered as it flew a bloody rain; 
His courtiers laughed. But now a woman's 
shriek 
Rose terrible without, and blanched his cheek : 
He hurried to the casement in a fright, 
And lo! his eyes were blasted with a sight 
Too pitiful to think of—death was there, 
And wringing hands, and madness, and despair! 
There stood a nurse, and on her bosom lay 
A dying child, whose life-blood streamed away. 
Reddening its robe like wine! It was his own, 


His son, the prince that should have filled the 
throne 

When he was dead, and ruled the Cretan land. 

, Slain by the wine-cup from his father’s hand! 














VALLEY OF CARACAS, FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


CARACAS. 

fT was hot, scorching noon, when, seating 

ourselves squarely on our saddles—our bodies 
having at last recovered their perpendicular— 
we spurred our lazy mules through the toll-gate 
where the sum of one rea/ gave us admission to 
Caracas. For three mortal hours we had been 
climbing the mountain from La Guayra, with 
heads stretched over the ears of our beasts to 
preserve our equilibrium, while for two more 
our bodies had been at an angle of 45° over 
their tails as we wound down the mountain- 
path into the valley. Instead of waking us up 
at four o’clock, as had been arranged, the yel- 
low muchacho at the posada had left us to snooze 
tillseven. Whyshouldn’the? It required an 
effort to call us, if up himself; and we accord- 
ingly lost the cool hours of the morning, and 
were not under way till seven, when the heat 
was already oppressive, though it gradually de- 
creased as we ascended the mountain, 

The distance from La Guayra as the bird flies, 
is six miles; as the donkey twists and zigzags 
along the path which the Indians followed un- 
told centuries back, and their Spanish con- 
querors after them, over the mountain (and nei- 
ther Spaniard nor Indian ever conceived the 
idea of going around one), it is about twelve 
miles, taking from three to five hours’ time, ac- 
cording to the quality of your beast. There is 
another route unknown to birds or donkeys 
(save those of the latter which drag coffee-carts), 
the camino nuevo, or new road. This is a cart- 








track over which an Italian, vetturino ventures. 
in fine weather, for the benefit of such travelers 
as are willing to risk being broken on a wheel 
rather than be shaken to pieces on a mule. 

We had elected this risk ourselves, but it had 
rained the day before, and the road was im- 
practicable. We asked indignantly how it was 
that between the capital of Venezuela and its 
principal sea-port there was no decent road? 
Our friend, a furious oligarch, took pity on our 
verdancy with respect to Venezuelan affairs. 

** Senor X: , the contractor for the road,” 
said he, ‘‘replied to one who had been green 
enough to ask him how it was the $20,000 ap- 
propriated for the road by Congress had not 
been applied to it, ‘ Como! Sefior G took 
$5000, Sefiora L—— $5000, the ministro $5000 
more, and of course $5000 was to go to me; you 
see there’s nothing left for the road !’” 

The inquirer was satisfied ; our friend seemed 
to think it quite natural, and we, of course, for 
we had just come from New York. 

To anticipate my story a little. Two of our 
party on their return, thinking they should 
never get to La Guayra alive on mule-back (for 
mulemanship is an art not to be acquired in a 
day), made a bargain with the Italian to take 
them down in his coche, a three-horse vehicle. 
but a very ‘‘ one-horse” affair. They started at 
five o’clock in the morning. Late in the after- 
noon two drenched, mud-bespattered, used-up 
individuals, of most sinister appearance, were 
stopped by a negro sentry as they entered La 
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Guayra—suspected, probably, of being avant- 
couriers of some filibustering expedition coming 
to take sides with the Oligarchists azainst the 
Liberals—they proved, however, to be Ameri- 
cans (our two friends, in fact), who, so far from 
desiring to conquer, annex, or otherwise appro- 
priate Venezuela, or any part or parcel thereof, 
were only too anxious to shake its mud from 
their feet as a testimony against the whole con- 
cern. Their coche had been left miles behind 
in a mud-hole, and, worst of all ills to bear, the 
rest of their journey was made on its saddleless 
horses; and thus they entered the town, one 
clinging desperately to his carpet-bag, the other 
to a bird-cage, its occupant destined to play an 
important part in keeping his master in pleasant 
remembrance at the Navy Department. He is 
a magnificent Troupial; I hear at this moment 
his loud, clear whistle from one of its windows. 
Their best uniforms, which would have done 
such execution among the pretty Caracanians if 
it hadn’t rained, were spoiled. Verily, they 
were two unhappy individuals—all-forlorn. Pur- 
ser B—— will never speak well of Caracas; that 


journey on the camino nuevo having soured all | 


the milk of kindness he ever had for the city or 
its inhabitants. 

And now how shall I describe Caracas? Im- 
agine a robin’s nest, three thousand feet above 
the sea-level, its sides some two thousand feet 
deep, its interior dimensions say eight miles by 
three or four, while in the centre, for eggs, you 
have the city. Sinbad the Sailor should have 
located his roc’s nest here. Looked down upon 
from the mountain, Caracas, with its flat red- 
tiled roofs, has the appearance of a brick-yard 
surrounded by a garden; the only noticeable 
break in its uniformity being me white cathe- 





dral and its little Plaza. The valley is fertile 
and cultivated, and is beautiful apart from its 
picturesque situation. It is dotted with bright, 
green fields of cane and mo/dojo; interspersed 
with coffee plantations, whose snow-flake blos- 
soms and dark-green foliage contrast prettily 
with the red-flowered bucarre-tree which shades 
them, with here a ruin caused by the earth- 
quake, and there the white chimney and build- 
ings of a sugar-mill in the midst of a cane-patch. 
Clusters of houses, lines of straight, tapering 
willows, recalling our poplar avenues in New 
England, bright streams winding through the 
valley, and, to remind one that we are in a 
tropical climate, tall palm-trees scattered over 
the plain, paths dotted with strings of donkeys 
stretching over the neighboring heights, the 
contrast between the rough, scarred mountains 
and the rich vegetation in the valley they wall 
in—all serve to produce a peculiarly pleasing 
and picturesque effect. 

Bat we have tarried long enough at the toll- 
gate; let us now enter the city. We follow 
down a long street once paved, now sadly dilapi- 
dated by the rains (and we refuse to listen to 
some other contractor-story apropos of the city 
streets from our oligarchist friend), lined with 
low, straggling mud houses, whose occupants 
seem to be of all shades of which black and 
white are capable. None save the children take 
the trouble to look at us, and we will observe 
them as we trot along. We notice great uni- 
formity as to costume, or rather want of it, with 
these little confréres of La Guayra; a hat is 
worn sometimes, occasionally a pair of shoes— 
either, or neither, or both, according to fancy 
or means of the parent—and flea-bites a discre- 
tion. Had Godiva lived and taken her famous 
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BASSETII'S POSADA. 


ride in Caracas, Tennyson would have had to 
include them in his famous description of how 
she was clothed on that occasion. The hat has 
plumes and bright ribbons, and the shoes are of 
shiny leather, dependent on the social or finan- 
cial status of the mamma. I make no allusion 
to the other parent; in the houses we are pass- 
ing it would be difficult to identify Aim. 

A solitary arriero driving a couple of donkeys, 
laden with imported soap, candles, and pre- 
served vegetables from La Guayra, is all of life 
save ourselves and the children in the street. 
We turn a corner around what the earthquake 
was good enough to leave of a large church, 
once of some pretensions, and shortly after find 
ourselves clattering over the sharp paving stones 
of the Culle del Commercio, the aristocratic street 
of the city. We observe only—for we are too 
hot and tired to see much—that said street is 
about twenty feet wide, lined with one-story 
houses with projecting roofs and grated, glass- 
less windows, with now and then a frottoir. 
An inscription on one of the few lamps of the 
city informs us that we are at Bassetti’s posada, 
and turning into its open door-way, we find our- 
selves in a large patio or court, itself surrounded 
by a wide corridor or covered way formed by 
the projecting roof of the building around. 
The muchacho takes our beasts, and we are soon 
installed in rooms opening on the corridor whose 





grand proportions illy correspond with their 
meagre furniture, and having observed the ab- 
sence of any thing like fire-place or glass win- 
dow, as an earnest of an agreeable change from 
the rude winter climate we have left behind, 
examined our mosquito net, performed our ab- 
lutions, taken a siesta in a cool hammock, and 
refreshed our inner man at the public table, 
where the shades of complexion around it are 
in greater variety than the dishes upon it, let 
us look about a little. 

We find our posada of much greater extent 
than its appearance from the street would indi- 
cate. It has but five windows and a door on 
the street, but is built around three courts, on 
the principal one of which, the patio, our rooms 
open. It was once one of the aristocratic houses 
of the city, now it has degenerated to an inn, 
and, in much better taste than our way of 
naming after some irresponsible local or na- 
tional celebrity, bears the name of the landlord, 
an Italian, who, with his whole family, follows 
his calling, cooks, waits on table, makes out 
accounts—also a good example. It is of onc 
story, as are nearly all buildings here, being 
constructed with a view to earthquakes. This 
patio is the centre of posada life; at daybreak 
travelers are astir preparing for the road; then 
the early cup of coffee or chocolate is served in 
the corridor as the guests rise. In the evening, 
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after dinner, the young bloods mount their horses, 
which have been pawing and fighting for the 
gratification of the rest of us for the half hour 
previous, and sally out to show themselves to 
the bright-eyed sefioritas at the windows, and a 
little later dusty travelers clatter in on mule 
and horse: the engraving gives an after-dinner 
scene, and an idea of a traveler’s accoutrements. 
A white manta protects him from the sun’s rays, 
pistols garnish his holsters, and a sword dangles 
at his side frequently—with sometimes a blun- 
derbuss; a mule carries his luggage, which a 
sandaled or barefooted servant drives before 
him; he, too, armed with sword or lance. 

And now let us sally out to view the town; 
but first, as most that the general public may 
be presumed to know of Caracas is that it 
is somewhere in Central or South America; 
that there was once an earthquake there which 
killed ever so many people, and roused up our 
republican sympathies to the tune of several 
cargoes of corn (voted by Congress); and that 
the names of Bolivar and Paez, Colombian In- 
dependence and Cocoa, are, in some way, mixed 
up with it; let me, for your information, gentle 
reader of Harper—and particularly for the geo- 
graphical enlightenment of the gentlest of ye 
all, who asked the writer to call upon her cousin 
in Valparaiso on his way thither—give the fol- 
lowing brief statement : 

Caracas, then, is the capital of Venezuela— 
one of the three states formed from Colombia. 
It is about ten degrees from the equator, and 
nestles, as we have said, in a beautiful valley 
among the mountains; these mountains are a 
spur of the Andes, which, shooting off from the 





Cordilleras in New Granada, skirts along the 
coast as far as the island of Trinidad. On th2 
one side they overlook the vast //anos or plains 
which stretch to and beyond the Orinoco; and, 
on the other, the Caribbean Sea, itself prob- 
ably once a plain hemmed in by the mountains 
which now form the Windward and other isl- 
ands which surround it. The elevation of this 
valley above the sea-level is about three thou- 
sand feet; but its vicinity to the sea and to the 
mountains of Avila and the Silla, whose tops 
are almost always encircled by vaporous clouds, 
give a freshness to the breezes that sweep over 
it, which would hardly be expected so near the 
equator and from so comparatively low an alti- 
tude, especially considering the fiery tempera- 
ture of La Guayra, its sea-port. 

Here is a climate of perpetual spring. The 
average temperature in summer is about 75°, 
in winter about 68°. Not only the coffee, cocoa, 
and sugar-cane, and pine-apple, grow in this 
valley, but the cereals, the potatoes, the apple, 
and the quince, produce bountifully in or around 
it. 

The city was founded in 1567 by Diego Lo- 
sada, a Spanish commander, upon a hato (or 
cattle-farm), after near a dozen years’ hard 
struggle between the Spaniards and the warlike 
Indians who inhabited the valley—then more 
than twice as populous as now. The original 
name, Leon de Caracas (after the Governor, 
Ponce de Leon), is no longer preserved, but 
only the Indian name of the valley, Caracas. 
The capital seat of the Captain-generalcy of 
Caracas, it was endowed by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment with a university, archbishopric, state- 
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ly monasteries, etc., the policy of Spain in re- 
spect to its colonies (unlike that of France and 
England, and other powers) seeming to be to 
attach its people to the soil of their new homes, 
and not, as with the others, to make them de- 
pendent upon the mother country for institu- 
tions of learning and religion. 

The earthquake in 1812 destroyed some 12,000 
of its inhabitants, numbering then 40,000, and 
most of its fine edifices. It now contains about 
50,000 souls, the whites being in small propor- 
tion to the negroes, Indians, and mixed races, 
although greater than in any other part of Ven- 
ezuela. 

In going through the streets—which are laid 
out with some regularity—we are struck with 
their narrowness, their bad paving, the rarity 
of sidewalks, the entire absence of wheeled ve- 
hicles (with the exception of coffee-carts), and 
the low houses, with their projecting eaves and 
grated windows—which latter are generally oc- 
cupied by black-eyed, bare-armed sefioritas, of 
whom hereafter. Right in front of our posada 
are the high walls of a convent surrounding a 
whole square, and which the revolution and the 
earthquake seem to have respected ; here some 
sixty venerable nuns occupy the central block 
of the town. I leave to some practical Yankee 
to ‘calculate’ the value of these lots lost to 
business. 

But let us go on to the Plaza. This is sur- 
rounded by low shops, and we observe that the 
usual mode of entering them is on horse or mule- 





back, while a notice on the wall prohibits any 
one from entering the Plaza itself—which is the 
market of Caracas—except on foot. The cathe- 
dral fronts the Plaza; at the time of the earth- 
quake it was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
and more than a thousand persons perished 
under its falling walls. 

Opposite is the Government House, a plain, 
square, two-storied structure, built round a 
court; here are all the Departments of Govern- 
ment, and here the President, attended by his 
armed body-guard, comes every day on public 
business. His private residence, in the Plaza 
San Pablo, is distinct, and it is there that he re- 
ceives his friends—not a bad plan, and the only 
thing I have observed here which I could con- 
scientiously recommend for adoption at home. 

On one side of the square is the archbishop's 
palace ; neither of these buildings call for any 
special notice. The little building on the Plaza 
at your left, looking to the cathedral, is the tel- 
egraph-office ; a wire stretches from it over the 
mountain to La Guayra, and proud enough are 
the people of their telegrapho. ‘‘' The paquete is 
in sight!” ‘*The paquete has arrived!” these are 
the messages which, telegraphed up by the Yan- 
kee operator, make Caracas open its sleepy 
eyes. The packet Isabel and Captain Todd are 
known to every body who visits this country ; 
his little schooner is the only regular means of 
communication between this country and the 
outer world ; it carries the fortnightly mails and 
passengers between La Guayra and St. Thomas. 
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and connects with the steamers that centre there. 
The telegraph is doing a good business; you pay 
twenty-five cents for a single message up to four 


o’clock, after which hour the price is doubled, the 


same increase taking place again at nine, after 
which you make your own bargain. 

The market is filled in its centre with can- 
yas-covered stalls, where is sold the lean meat 
of the hungry, fierce-looking cattle driven in 
f-om the plains, cut into the most extraordinary 
forms—either ‘‘ jerked” in long strips as tassajo, 
or freshly-slaughtered ; fish brought on mule- 
back from La Guayra; occasional goats, under 
the name of mutton; and fruits and vegetables, 
of which the country produces a great variety. 
The staple commodity is beef, which is the 
cheapest article of food, and the average year- 
ly consumption of which in Caracas is some- 
thing more than an ox per head. We noticed 
several varieties of corn bread and the cassava 
bread, both prominent articles of food among 
the poorer classes; heaps of papelon, a kind of 
brown sugar, sold in small, cone-shaped loaves. 
The principal vegetable is the plantain; the 
most delicious fruit the parcha, or fruit of the 
passion-flower. The people here are mostly of 
mixed blood; the common women wear white 
mantas (a kind of long scarf) over their heads, 
and remind one a little of the women in Con- 
stantinople; the men wear a loose brown trow- 
ser coming down to the knee, a loose shirt over, 
a gay handkerchief (if they own one), under a 
palm-leaf or felt hat, and on the feet, if any 
thing, sandals. 

The price of things astonishes us: potatoes 
about five dollars a bushel, butter (imported 
from America) sixty cents a pound—and the 
plains are covered with cattle—chickens a dol- 
lar apiece, turkeys five, and eggs four for a real 
(ten cents), these passing sometimes for cur- 
rency, for you notice the woman of whom you 


asked the price of that banana answers dos hu- 
evos (two eggs), meaning five cents. They 
pack them nicely in couples, tied together in 
, corn-husk, and transport them without diffi- 
culty on donkey-back. One word, en passant, 
about the currency. It is decimal, the unit 
being the centavano, ten of which make a real, 
and one hundred a dollar, which is equal to 
seventy-five cents of our money. The only 
Venezuelan coin is the copper centavano; the 
rest of the currency is made up of American, En- 
glish, and French money, the American double- 
eagle (“‘maracotta,” as they call it, of which 
we pay them yearly, as the balance of trade, 
two million dollars’ worth), and the English 
sovereign being the most common gold coins. 

Would you know why, in the midst of plenty, 
where Nature produces-so bountifully all that 
man can require for his subsistence, the market 
is so bare and the prices so dear, ask that coffee- 
colored fellow leaning against the wall, and 
lazily inhaling the smoke of a cigar that Indian 
girl has just made for him. He opens his eye 
with an effort, and says, 

‘*Por que? why should we work, sefior? 
Food grows on every tree; what should pre- 
vent those who want it from gathering it? 
When I want a new cobija, or a machete, or a 
little aguardiente, I bring some plantains or fruit 
to market, and have what I ask for them, and 
all [I want for a month to come. Were I as 
rich as Sefior A I could be no better off.” 

And the lazy fellow has said what every peon 
in Venezuela feels and acts up to; hence it re- 
quired five dollars, and a good deal of time and 
persuasion at that, to get a man to carry a letter 
for me to La Guayra—a matter of three hours 
for a good courier—and hence it is that at the 
first tables in Caracas the best vegetables and 
the best dishes come from France direct ; in the 
market one is sure of nothing. 
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Passing out of the Plaza at the corner oppo- 
site the Telegraph-office, and near the Govern- 
ment House, we come to the Guard-house, sur- 
rounded by specimens of the Venezuelan army. 
Let us stop and admire these ‘‘ bulwarks of the 
Constitution.” An officer in very brilliant uni- 
form is lolling on a bench at the door-way ; he 
is white. Stretched on the pavement, in every 
attitude laziness can devise, are some twenty 
Indians and negroes, soldiers; their costume is 
a thin, dirty, brown or blue coat and trowsers, 
with a red stripe down the latter, while a car- 
tridge-box and an old musket give to them what 
of military appearance they have. If new re- 
cruits they may have shoes, and instances have 
been known of their having shirts. They get 
a real @ day, when they are paid, for ra- 
tions; and if they want more, beg it. About 
a thousand of these fellows guard Caracas, and 
the force kept under arms in the country is 
about six thousand. The way of recruiting, 
according to my oligarch friend, is very simple. 
A file of soldiers make a razzia over the coun- 
try, pick up all the men they can find who 
have ‘‘no friends,” or who can’t pay for exemp- 
tion, bring them into town, where they are fre- 
quently followed by howling families—and, 
crack! they are stalwart defenders of the Re- 
public! The same wicked authority asserts that 
when the fine house on the Plaza San Pablo 
was projected, the recruiting-sergeants showed 
a great fancy for masons, and it is really aston- 
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ishing how expert these warlike creatures are 
at building! 

The time when the soldier makes himself 
heard—and felt, too—in Caracas, is after ten 
in the evening, when, walking along, you hear 
his thundering halloo; you answer promptly, 
if you know the ropes, ‘‘ Venezuelano!” He 
bawls out, in return, ‘‘ Quien es?” and you re- 
ply, ‘* Ciudadano !” (citizen)—after which fibs 
he allows you to pass him on the other side of 
the street. If you don’t answer as above, you 
run the risk of having a bullet flying at you if 
his gun will go off, or of getting what they say 
our Minister got once for giving his title, in- 
stead of saying that he was a Venezuelan cit- 
izen; namely, a punch from the butt of the 
musket of the sable sentry, who didn’t under- 
stand diplomacy, and only knew that the an- 
swer was out of order. 

You should see these soldiers march on state 
occasions during the processions of Easter Week; 
the stage walk of Forrest ‘‘ doing” the jealous 
Othello in Desdemona’s bedroom is the type; 
but your negro likes music, and the tragic stalk 
has degenerated to a sort of double-shuffle, in 
time to the doleful music of the band, which 
will persist in playing false: the heads and 
shoulders of the men, wagging from side to side 
in unison with this extraordinary march, must 
be seen—to describe the thing is impossible. 

We are struck, as we continue our walk, with 
the green masses of verdure moving along, pro- 
cession-like, through the streets; they are the 
molojo fields moving upon Caracas. Examine 
the object closely, and you perceive at one 
extremity a pair of long ears; beneath, on 
further inspection, you discover the feet of 
some quadruped, from which you may divine 
that covered up there somewhere is a donkey, 
wending his way to market with a load of mo- 
lojo (or young corn-stalks), which is the uni- 
versal food for horses and mules wherever I 
have been in Venezuela. In the morning loads 
of it file along the streets, stopping at every 
door, and diminishing in bulk for the benefit 
of the graminivorous animals within. 

Look at that molojero as he leans against the 
wall waiting for his pay. He belongs to the 
class which works here, and ‘he will one day 
own a hacienda, send papelon to market, and 
ride a fine horse, instead of, as now, driving a 
sorry donkey. He is one of the twenty thou- 
sand Js/enos (or Canary Islanders), a mild, in- 
offensive race, whom starvation has driven from 
home, and who constitute 2!1 that is laborious 
and thrifty in this country. They resemble 
in some respects our German population; they 
commence, on arriving, as molojeros, peons, or 
common laborers; next they cultivate a patch 
of land for half the sugar it produces; and, 
finally, they purchase it, and become landhold- 
ers. The fellow who is standing for his portrait 
in the cut was a handsome fellow, of swarthy 
face and coal-black eyes and hair, but not a 
trace of the tar-brush which here generally ac- 
companies the dark complexion of the Creole. 
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Since the emancipation of the slaves they have 
done more work than all the native peons put to- 
gether; and if this country is ever to be regen- 
erated, it will be owing to these islanders sec- 
onding the Anglo-Saxon. For the native races 
here there is no hope, and the day when not a 
white Venezuelan will be found in the country 
is a matter of simple calculation. The indig- 
enous and the African races are rapidly swal- 
lowing up the Europeans; they can not live on 
terms of equality. The inferior, but physically 
stronger, degrades and finally absorbs the su- 
perior race; whatever it touches it enervates 
and destroys. 

We have now arrived at the Plaza San Pa- 
blo. The house in front, with three windows 
(next to the wheel-wright’s shop), and the inte- 
rior of which is as simple as the exterior, is the 
residence of the richest man and first citizen by 
title in Venezuela—the President, General José 
Tadéo Monagas—who has lately had his powers 
increased and term extended to six years, by 
Congress, and a new Constitution given him, 
something @ la Louis Napol 
his brother, General Gregario Secsienn who 
succeeded him. He is an old Zilanero, and a 
man of nearly seventy, tall, muscular, and act- 
we, and in gait and appearance, when seen from 
a distance, resembles somewhat Daniel Webster. 











He is a man of little cultivation, 
and of few words, but of strong 
will. He rides or walks every 
morning in plain dress to the 
Government House, and never 
alone, but always closely attend- 
ed by half a dozen brilliantly- 
= uniformed, dark -complexioned 
officers. 

Such was Monagas at the time 
of our visit to Caracas. Shortly 
after broke out the revolution of 
March, 1858, which drove him 
from power. He took refuge with 
the French consul ; but was given 
up on demand of the new Govern- 
ment; and as we write we hear 
that he is under arrest, awaiting 
his trial for peculation and other 
official misdemeanors. 

Next to this house, on your 
left, are barracks for soldiers, 
which are numerous here as well 
as around the fine building across 
the way which we can not see in 
the cut, but which we have al- 
ready spoken of as the result of 
the labors of soldiers who handle 
the hod and trowel better than 
the sword or musket. From the 
windows bright-eyed damsels dis- 
tribute ribbons and knots to the 
plucky gallants who excel with 
the toros; and this, perhaps, is 
the best place to describe the 
principal public amusement in 
Caracas. 

The number of public amusements is very 
limited. There is a miserable theatre open on 
Sunday evenings, and several cock-pits open 
much oftener; but the one amusement which 
delights the hearts of the Caracanians of both 
sexes is the toros. The bulls are not fought here. 
The sport consists in chasing (correer) the poor 
animal through the streets, seizing his tail, and, 
by a dexterous twist, throwing him to the 
ground; he recovers his feet in a bewildered 
state and then charges upon the nearest horse- 
man, while he is followed up by some other and 
is thrown again and again, till, finally, with 
broken horns and bleeding nostrils, maimed 
and helpless, he is lassoed and dragged off the 
field to be slaughtered for to-morrow’s dinner. 
This brutal sport can take place in any part of 
the town; and I take this occasion to advise 
my young American friends who may go to 
Caracas (for they go every where) not to show 
their gallantry by riding out with young ladies 
of an afternoon, for the chances are more than 
even of their encountering a toro. A cloud of 
dust is seen ahead, shouts and the pattering of 
feet are heard, an ugly pair of horns is presently 
descried, and first you know your best turned 
Spanish phrase is cut short, and you have most 
promptly to cut stick ; it’s sauve qui peut. 

Occasionally the passion for toros attacks the 
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ladies in some quarter of the town. Two or 
three blocks are then fenced in. Music, flags, 
and lean, hungry-looking cattle are provided ; 
the latter are let into the inclosure, where they 
find all the young beaux of the place mounted 
and spurred. The windows are adorned by 
ladies in full dress, whose practiced eyes are not 
to be deceived by any feints of skill on the part 
of their gallants, whom, if successful, they re- 
ward with gay shoulder-knots; and I think 
Young America could hardly see their lustrous 
eyes and beautiful features without being quite 
willing to risk his neck to win any token of 
their favor. The sport is kept up till dark, 
generally, through the week, each day term- 
inating with a dance at some house in the 
neighborhood. The fun is not always very live- 
ly in the beginning, as the bulls have sometimes 
to be excited to a start by goads or by stones 
thrown at them by the attendant footmen, who 
caper before the reluctant animal, flaunting their 
red-lined cobijas at them. On the whole, it is 
a stupid, brutal amusement. It is imported 
from the plains, where, however, it has an ob- 
ject. Many of the young men who play a part 
in these scenes are practiced Lianeros, with 
whom it is a profession as it has been a part of 
their education. 

But to return. What one sees in the streets 
of Caracas even more frequently than molojo, is 
the great staple of Venezuela—coffee. Strings 
of donkeys are seen trooping in at every street, 
the nose of each tied to the tail of the next one 
ahead, and all loaded with the fragrant berry 


| which is produced in all the neighboring hills 
and valleys. 
| The best is produced in the tierra fria, or up- 
|lands. Each donkey is laden with two sacks, 
| weighing about a hundred pounds. They un- 
| load at the stores of the La Guayra merchants, 
| who all have branches in Caracas, and here it 
| is weighed, packed in new sacks, marked, let- 
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CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO AND HALLS OF CONGBESS. 


tered, and sent to the former place in carts 
(which it seems can go through more certainly 
than the coche), where it is shipped, about half 
to the United States, and the rest mostly to 
Germany. 

Pursuing our walk we come to the Church 
of San Francisco, the monastery attached to 
which is now the Halls of Congress. The only 
remnant of the once rich and powerful order of 
Franciscans who occupied this vast pile, is a 
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solitary blue-gowned friar, whom Bolivar left 
to linger about the place as a relic of its former 
glory. We will not take part in the delibera- 
tions of Congress now; the church is the most 
frequented in Caracas. The young gallants 
cluster round the entrance to see the fair sefio- 
ritas as they go to and from their devotions— 
the only time they are seen in the streets. 
They all wear vails or shawls over the head, 
hats not being allowed in church, and are ac- 
companied by servants 
carrying on their heads 
the rug upon which their 
mistresses kneel. The 
church presents a pictur- 
esque aspect, filled with 
vailed women, kneeling 
or sitting in close con- 
tact down the whole 
nave, and presenting as 
great variety of color 
and texture in the man- 
tillas and montas, as in 
the shade of complex- 
ion and quality of those 
who wear them. It re- 
quires early rising to see 
the pretty women of 
Caracas in church—they 
have returned home be- 
fore most of us have left 
our beds. 

Observe this venta. 
The shop has a high 
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patroness you will observe; the piety or super- 
stition of the inmate is made manifest very fre- 
quently inthis manner. The construction of the 
house is worthy of remark. Nearly all of them 
are made of earth and stones pounded into a 
sort of box, and left to dry in the sun after the 
box is removed. When mixed with a little 
mortar it is called reale (royal). As there are 
no frosts these walls answer as well as stone. 
There are some houses of coarse, thin brick. 
Whoever has a brick house takes good care that 
the world know it; it is rough laid with super- 
abundant mortar, and is not sightly; but it 
ranks with our ‘‘ brown-stone fronts,” and its 
proprietor would as soon think of plastering it 
over as Mrs. Potiphar would of whitewashing 
her Fifth Avenue mansion. 

And apropos, it is time that we strolled into 
the Fifth Avenue of Caracas. Let us go to 
the bridge of the Trinity; it is six o’clock. All 
the nice young men are about, and all the pret- 
ty women are in or out, which ever you choose 
to call it; the grated, projecting windows are 
garnis with bright black eyes. Such eyes! such 
round bare shoulders and arms! what an ordeal 
for a stranger! ‘The hour before night (there 
is no twilight here) is most profitably and agree- 
ably spent walking the streets, stopping at the 
windows of your sefiorita acquaintance, and chat- 
ting through the bars with the soft-voiced dam- 
sels within. If you have a nice horse and ride 
well you show off your paces to appreciating 
eyes, stopping at such windows as please you, 





for your horse can go almost every where his 
master is permitted. 

We shall often meet a priest going to adminis- 
ter the last sacrament to some moribund. He 
is preceded by a white-robed boy who tinkles 
a bell, and is followed by people of the church 
and friends of the dying person, who hasten at 
the sound of the bell to take part in the proces- 
sion, which all make way for; the footman kneels 
bareheaded, the horseman dismounts and does 
likewise, the bells of the churches toll lugubri- 
ously as it passes. At night the procession is 
dotted with glimmering lanterns, and the tink- 
ling bell sounds painfully in the still streets as 
the throng moves on, numerous or not accord- 
ing to the number of his friends, but always 
silently, to the house of death. 

When a person dies the friends are invited, 
by circular issued in behalf of all the relatives, 
to assemble at the house of the defunct gener- 
ally about nightfall. From thence they march 
in procession with the bier to the church. The 
cut represents a funeral which we attended of 
one of the most distinguished and beloved cit- 
izens of Venezuela. On reaching the house 
we were supplied by servants carrying armfuls 
of them, each with a huge black wax candle, 
some five feet in length by two inches in thick- 
ness ; this was lighted, and we were taught to 
protect it from the wind by paper tied around 
the flame lartern-wise. We waited, lining 
either side of the street till the bier, preceded 
by priests and followed by the relatives and 
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nearest friends, passed through the double line, 
which, when it reached the church, was closed 
in by the rear which filed in, in long and glim- 
mering array: the frame-work to support the 
bier, heavily draped with black cloth, was car- 
ried on the head of negroes, therefore at a con- 
siderable elevation. Arrived at the church, and 
after the silent prayers of the priest, the body 
was taken to the cemetery by some of the 
friends, the family and the others returning to 
the house, where, ranged round a room draped 
in black, the friends passed in in single file, 
silently shaking each relative by the hand and 
retiring. Three days after, .at early morn, were 
the ‘‘honors” to the departed. A beautiful 
sarcophagus, surrounded by emblems of mourn- 
ing, among which we observed a lamb covered 
with black crape and bound at its foot, was in 
the centre of the church, which was draped in 
black. The friends assembled here to attend a 
mass chanted by a full choir for two hours, and 
again took leave of the mourners. 

When a child dies, it is looked upon as a 
cause of rejoicing, that, dying before it sinned, 
it has become an angel; the bier and body are 
gayly dressed, and, among the lower people, it is 
waked with great spirit by dancing, music, and 
feasting. 

As evening advances promenaders disappear 
and the windows are deserted ; at eight o’clock 
it would seem as if all Caracas was asleep. We 
hear music at a distance, and, approaching, see 
a crowd around the windows of a house. We 
join it and look in with it. There isa ball, and 
the crowd who are not invited feel that they are 
at liberty to hear the music, and look in and 
appreciate or criticise the dancers, and those 
within seem to agree thereto. 

The young ladies strike us by their elaborate 
costumes, a little exaggerated on European fash- 
ions, much bejeweled, belaced, and ornamented. 
Their husbands, when they marry, cause them 
few pleasant surprises in laces, jewelry, etc., 
for he can have little to add to their toilets. 

The music has a certain originality and wild- 
ness that strikes you. The dances known to us 
are evidently well known to the Caracanians ; 
but fast Young America might take a lesson in 
the graceful languor with which they slowly sail 
round in the waltz or mazourka. An engage- 
ment to dance is for a tourno, consisting gener- 
ally of four or five dances, the waltz, polka, 
mazourka, and always the ‘‘ Dansa.” It must 
be desperate work for a stranger. He can, 
however, invite, by permission of the caballero, 
a lady for a palamito, or one of the dances of 
the tour to which she is engaged. The Dansa 
is the favorite dance of the Caracanians. A 
double line, of ladies on one side and gentlemen 
on the other, is formed; the head couple set to 
the couple next to them, go through various 
graceful evolutions, one of which is a kind of 
waltz, 4 quatre, finishing the figure with a waltz 
or polka, and thus progressing down the line to 
each couple till the whole is in graceful move- 
ment to the music, which has different measures 





for different parts of the figure, and is very 
striking. When the éour is finished there is a 
pause; the ladies sit around the room, the men 
go into the corridor and patio to smoke cigaritos 
and await the commencement of the next tour, 
and thus they keep it up till two or three o’clock, 
when they patter home on foot, the two or three 
Nias here being kept rather for show than 


Bat let us leave the crowd at the windows, 
who express their approval of dances and dan- 
cers very freely, and go back to our posada. 
We get safely by sentries whose challenges we 
reply to in approved form, whose directions to 
cross to the other side of the street we obey im- 
plicitly. The watchmen, cloaked and armed, 
have just finished bawling with stentorian lungs, 
‘* Twelve o'clock and a clearsky!” We look up 
at the firmament brilliant with stars, the south- 
ern cross blazing with its symbol of faith, and 
we shudder at the thought of the fleas we are 
soon toencounter. The sleepy muchacho finally 
opens the door in answer to our noisy rapping 
—and good-night to Caracas. 





NELLY’S SLIPPER. 
“Oh, woman, in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the siiade 

By the light quivering aspen made.” 

Scorr. 
IL 
= Nelly is a brilliant, sparkling little fairy. 
She is just seventeen, and has half the 

youths of the country side paying court to her, 
scowling at each other fiercely, and going wild 
about her generally. Her dangerous blue eyes 
occasion them that trouble which such eyes 
have caused young men in allages. They lan- 
guish beneath her frowns, rejoice in her smiles, 
and I should not be surprised if the little maiden 
walked through many of their dreams, 

Nelly tells me all her love affairs. Iam her 
old friend and elderly admirer. I have been 
so since she first climbed into my lap and 
showed me the lovely new doll which papa had 
brought from town for her that morning. In 
those youthful days she confided to me her 
most cherished views on doll-babies’ under- 
clothes, play-houses, and wondrous picture- 
books of Aladdin, Prince Riquet with the Tuft, 
and Beauty and the Beast; and now that she 
has put away dolls and other childish things, 
to interest herself in those more imposing play- 
things, the feelings of young gentlemen, she 
consults and advises with me, as before. We 
sit on the sofa, or in the portico, if it is warm, 
and then I hear all Miss Nelly’s secrets. I 
never greet them with that elderly and incred- 
ulous smile which says so plainly, ‘‘Child! I 
am a thousand years older than you are! Your 
trifling affairs are infinitely beneath such a great 
philosopher as myself! I laugh at your follies, 
and quietly scorn all your airs and graces, and 
caprices and coquetries!” Just the contrary. 
When Nelly comes and nestles on my shoulder, 
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and looks up at me with those deep blue eyes, 
and smiles in a confidential way, and whispers 
under her breath the /ast little affair; when this 
pretty little tableau is arranged for my benefit, 
this petit comedy enacted for my entertainment, 
I never utter a word of criticism, I never laugh, 
I listen with the most serious attention, and 
am rewarded by having Nelly turn her heart’s 
inner lining outward for my inspection. 

Nelly trusts me implicitly, for I have never 
betrayed her. The youngsters have found out 
that the old gentleman who, having secured a 
competence from the wreck of his fortunes, lives 
among his own people at ‘‘ The Forest” is deep 
in the secrets and counsels of Miss Nelly. They 
accordingly ply me with all manner of induce- 
ments to espouse their side, and be their “friend 
at court.” Last week Charley Blank sent me, 
with his best regards, a brace of the plumpest 
pheasants I ever saw; advising me at the same 
time of his intention to call on me soon, when 
he ‘‘ hoped I would tell him some more of those 
delightful stories about the good old times and 
the distinguished men who were my friends.” 
Tom Haskins rode five miles out of the way to 
bring me a package from the post-office but 
yesterday; Alexander Legrand sent me, two 
days since, a box of the finest smoking tobacco 
that ever was known. But I am proof against 
all these wiles; I do not design betraying little 
Nelly. Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes. If the 
enemy choose to furnish pheasants for the fam- 
ily dinner, or smoking tobacco for myself and 
my visitors, I have not the slightest objection. 
They carry themselves—these gay young fel- 
lows—toward the friend of Nelly with an air of 
the deepest respect and cordiality; but he has 
no confidences to make them in return. When 
they come to “The Forest” and ooze out with 
flattery and complaisance, I listen to their ha- 
rangues unmoved, and laughing inwardly, say, 
‘* Ah, my fine lads, I have seen many like 
you in my day! Let us be friends, but not too 
close friends !” And then I bow with that in- 
clination of the head which Nell is pleased to 
call “‘ of the Old School,” praising it, and leave 
the coast quite clear to the amorous youths. 

When they have departed, Nelly and myself 
have a confidential laugh and talk about them ; 
but I will never encourage the damsel in mak- 
ing critical remarks: and so the comedy goes 
on, from day to day, and from month to month. 

For Nelly is terribly surrounded. She is 
courted enough to turn the head of a much old- 
er and wiser person. You will, however, par- 
don my making the observation that I have 
brought the damsel up carefully —advisedly: 
she is a girl of excellent sense. I carefully 
guard her against the approaches of a vain self- 
conceit. I often say, ‘‘ My child, this attract- 
iveness which you possess is but the result of 
those gifts with which you are endowed by a 
kind heaven. You did not make your smile el- 
oquent, your eyes full of mirth or pathos. The 
kind, true heart, the beautiful good-nature— 
these things are derived from a Being who de- 





serves all your love and worship. You should 
not be made vain by them, or use them to trifle 
with honest emotions. ‘They are transient, and 
doomed to pass quickly away—the grace of the 
fashion of them perisheth. Be not puffed up, 
lest a worse thing befall thee; and see that you 
employ your gifts in a worthy way—'tis the sole 
and only means of avoiding remorse, when you 
look from beneath your thin gray hairs on the 
merry hours of your youth.” 

This, and much more equally sensible, I say 
to Nelly, listening with thoughtful, tender eyes ; 
and I think that my advice has not been with- 
out its influence in curbing the too riotous emo- 
tions of triumph, which the little beauty must 
have felt at the effect of her charms. Some- 
times, it is true, she can not restrain her victo- 
rious feelings, or refrain from wielding the scep- 
tre thrust into her hands by the foolish youths 
kneeling around her footstool. More than once 
she has exercised, as Queen of Hearts, the roy- 
al authority to which she has been elevated. 
But in the main our Nelly has been very good 
and proper. She has not tyrannized, where she 
might have done so with impunity, over the 
thralls of her bow and spear, the captives of her 
beautiful eyes. She has been kind, and forbear- 
ing of her jests, to paralyzed young gentlemen ; 
and when others have laughed at the follies of 
her admirers, she has flamed out splendidly with 
her flashing wit, and disarmed the ill-natured 
critics by her ‘‘ pluck.” 

But I am running on too carelessly, trying in 
vain to describe our maiden. I must come to 
the ‘‘little affair’ which now engages Nelly’s 
attention. A large pack have long been in full 
cry, on the track of our timid little white rabbit 
—but at present two young greyhounds, of the 
purest breed, are far in advance of their com- 
petitors for the prize. These noble greyhounds 
think they hear the poor, startled little rabbit 
pant—they scowl sideways at each other, and 
push on with redoubled speed ; they are the real 
rivals, the serious competitors. But, to drop 
the forced metaphor, and “ speak by the book.” 

The other day Nelly came to me, and I saw, 
from the pout upon her lip and the color in her 
cheek, that something of an interesting nature 
had lately taken place. I knew that she and 
the two youths just referred to, under the ele- 
gant figure of greyhounds, had been walking 
out together; and as the young gentlemen had, 
the moment before, departed, Nelly evidently 
came to confide her sorrows or annoyances to 
my sympathetic ears. I assumed, therefore, a 
mysterious and secret expression of counte- 
nance; and my reserved and guarded look in- 
dicated that I was prepared to store away in 
my breast, and put under double lock and key, 
whatever the damsel should confide to me. 
Nelly nestled close to me on the sofa; leaned 
her head upon my shoulder—it looked, I de- 
clare, like a little golden flower, full blown and 
drooping with the dew—and then, in a myste- 
rious and pettish voice, the little beauty whis- 
pered, 
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**T declare, Cousin, it really is too bad! I 
thought that some of your old-time courtesy and 
gallantry was left; but I was mistaken.” 

To this flattering speech I made no reply in 
words. I only drew the young lady closer, and 
inclined my ear in a listening attitude. 

Nelly burst out laughing—after which she 
pouted again. 

**You dear old grandfather!” she cried, ‘‘I 
like you better than all of them put together— 
those foolish boys! Better? I reckon I do— 
a thousand times! They would have teased 
me to know what had happened, and I never 
would have told them; for boys think girls have 
splendid secrets when they haven't any—only 
they make a fuss, as if they had. Now you 
listen quietly, and it is so much more sensible.” 

Nelly paused in this moral digression, remem- 
bering her grievances. She pouted again. 

Idid not speak—I listened. This astute pro- 
ceeding was duly rewarded. Nelly plunged at 
once in medias res. 

** Mr. Harry Dale thinks himself very smart, 
I suppose,” she said, pouting far more than ever. 
‘* He sets up for a gallant young gentleman, and 
expects me to consider him one after what has 
just happened.” 

I waited patiently to hear what had just hap- 
pened. I was not disappointed. 

** We were walking out,” said Nelly—‘‘ Heth- 
erton Wilby was with us—and came to the bridge 
over the run, Cousin. I was standing on the 
bridge, leaning against the railing, when I 
thought I would find which of them—which of 
them—l-loved me best! You know what I 
mean, you wicked old gentleman! looking at 
me with such laughing eyes !—which liked me 
best, I mean. Well, I thought of a way which 
would show me. I put my foot over the edge of 
the bridge” [Nelly has an exquisite foot, and an 
ankle which is absolute perfection], ‘‘ and then 
—by accident, you know, Cousin—now you are 
laughing again, Sir !—stop!—by accident—no- 
thing but accident, of course!—I dropped my 
slipper into the water. See, here it is—isn’t it 
pretty? bronze morocco, with open-work em- 
broidery and red rosettes—” 

** You dropped that into the water? Indeed 
you must have been anxious to solve the prob- 
lem, Nelly—” 

**I didwish to know. Well, the slipper fell, 
and bounced up from the water, and then went 
sailing away. I looked round at Mr. Hether- 
ton Wilby and Mr. Harry Dale—no, at Mr. 
Harry Dale and Mr. Hetherton Wilby—for that 
odious Harry is mighty set up! Do you think 
he would move asingle inch? He thought him- 
self very grand! He leaned carelessly on the 
railing, and didn’t seem to mind meeting my 
eye—the hateful thing!—and said that it was 
—yes, it was really—‘a beautiful little boat !’ 
Just to think of his impudence!” 

‘*Hum! that was cool. And Mr. Hetherton 
Wilby ; what did he do?” 

‘* Acted like a perfect gentleman. He ran 
down, and waded into the water—waded !—and 





brought back my slipper. Iwouldn’t speak to his 
lordship, Mr. Harry Dale, all the way home, and 
that’s all. Isn’t he odious anc ungentlemanly ?” 

The flushed little beauty paused. I made 
no reply. The fact is, I did not know what to 
say. Mr. Harry’s conduct was singular. That 
he was deeply in love with Nelly I knew per- 
fectly well. Why, then, did he so obstinately 
refuse to fulfill her wishes? I was pondering 
this problem still, when Nelly interrupted me. 

‘There, Cousin,” she said, ‘‘you needn't say 
any thing. I see you are going to defend Mr. 
Harry Dale, who is your favorite. I can’t see 
what you like soinhim! All I have to say is, 
that he is odious and hateful.” 

** You consider him so.” 

**No, he is! I liked him once, but I hate 
him. Hum! I reckon—I suppose I am not 
worthy of his lordship’s notice! Iam not worth 
running for—” 

** Or wading for, my dear.” 

**Or wading !—yes!” came in a burst of laugh- 
ter from Nelly’s rosy lips. ‘* You can’t think 
how Hetherton Wilby looked when he came 
back! His fine boots were dripping; his pan- 
taloons—but oh, goodness gracious !” cried the 
young lady, with a sudden air of fright, while 
she covered her mouth with her hand [Nell has 
a lovely hand], ‘‘a young lady to speak of— 
pantaloons. It’s horrible! But I don’t care; 
and after all, you know, his—pantaloons—wer« 
as thoroughly soaked as if he had stood in the 
run all day.” 

Nelly repeated her laughter with enthusiasm 
as she finished. 

“Tt was really very gallant in Mr. Wilby,” 
I said, with the imperceptible smile which char- 
acterizes wise old bachelors, “and I suppose 
you rewarded him.” 

‘Rewarded him?” asked Nelly, with an ad- 
mirable affectation of ignorance, which a smile 
like my own, however, betrayed. 

‘IT mean that you permitted the gallant 
knight to put on your slipper.” 

** Yes,” replied Nelly, in a voice of some hes- 
itation; but suddenly recovering her self-pos- 
session, she cried, gayly, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, Cousin. 
Was the reward too great ?” 

‘*No indeed. So he replaced the slipper 
which had fallen by such mere accident ?” 

‘*Yes, Sir. Now you are satirizing me—but 
I don’t care. He did it very gallantly; knelt, 
and then took my foot in his hand, and then—” 

“Oh! took your foot? I shall advise the 
youngster to beware of that foot!” 

Nell laughed, and tossed her handsome head 
with the air of a spoiled little beauty—as much 
as to say, ‘‘ He may be very glad that I let him 
put my slipper on—he was pleased enough.” 

“*Of course he took my foot in his hand, 
Cousin,” Nell replied; ‘‘he could not help do- 
ing it, you know.” 


‘Poor fellow! I see now; he was com- 


pelled to; much against his will.” 
‘“‘Hum!” [this sound from Nelly’s lips was very 
expressive ]—“ but let me go on, Sir. 


Well, he 
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put on my slipper; and do you know he held 
my foot in his hand as respectfully and fearful- 
ly as if it belonged to a saint?” 

** Chivalric !” 

**Was it not? Now, if that odious Harry 
had put on my slipper, he would have treated 
my ankle as if it belonged to him, and been as 
rough as if I was a child and he the nurse— 
bent on getting the slipper on as quickly as pos- 
sible, whether it hurt my foot or not. Well, I 
paid him for his fine conduct. I did not speak 
to him all the way home, and laughed at every 
thing Hetherton Wilby said—til!—till—he was 
perfectly delighted, and—1-1-/iked me more than 
ever !” 

Having whispered these audacious words very 
confidentially in my ear, Nell’s rosy lips brush- 
ed my cheek, a ringing peal of laughter chimed 
on the air, and the maiden darted away, run- 
ning gayly on tiptoe, and singing carelessly, 

“Young Love may go—o—o 
To Jer—i—cho—o—o!”"" 

Left to myself, I spent an hour trying to un- 
derstand Mr. Harry’s conduct. But I could 
not. Why was he so careless? That he ioved 
Nelly with his whole heart there was not a par- 
ticle of doubt; and then the coast was very far 
from clear. Above all, Mr. Hetherton Wilby 
was a rival dangerous enough to spur any lover 
to the most careful and considerate action. Why 
did Harry permit his rival to wade after the 
slipper, and win the smile of his sweet-heart ? 

Harry Dale is the son of a gentleman in the 
neighborhood possessing a very moderate estate 
and half a dozen children. The old gentleman 
manages with difficulty to supply his family with 
the ordinary comforts of their station. Harry 
is homely in appearance, short of stature, and 
possesses no very striking or brilliant traits of 
character. That is to say, I enjoy the honor 
of the acquaintance of many young ladies who 
would say and think as much of him. But I 
beg leave to differ with these beauteous dam- 
sels. I am so old-fashioned as to think that 
Harry possesses some very fine characteristics. 
He is supremely honest in thought, and word, 
and deed; sincere in every profession ; straight- 
forward and single in all his dealings. He is 
serious and earnest in his manner, and, per- 
haps, never was guilty of a jest in all his life. 
His father’s health is not good, and poverty 
threatens to press upon them. In their narrow 
fortunes Harry is their main hope and stay. He 
never thought of any thing but managing the 
farm until he saw and fell in love with Nelly. 

I said that Hetherton Wilby was a dangerous 
rival—or intimated as much. This gentleman 
is tall, elegant, extremely handsome, and pos- 
sessed of undeniable advantages, such as make 
young fellows popular in society. He talks in 
an admirable tone of banter—is full of well-bred 
jest and critical comment—he dances well, rides 
well, bows, as he enters a room, well; and, in- 
deed, occasions a considerable sensation when 
he makes his appearance at a party. His fa- 
ther is the wealthiest gentleman of the county, 





and Hetherton possesses already, in right of 
his mother, whose only child he was, a splen- 
did estate but a few miles from ‘‘'The Forest.” 
When he succeeds to the patrimonial acres 
adjoining he will be quite a youthful noble- 
man in the extent of his domain. It is a fine 
sight to see him mounted on his glossy bay — 
for the young man always rides the very finest 
horses —careering along in his rich apparel 
and saluting every one with scrupulous polite- 
ness. He looks very grand and gallant thus 
—and I’ve seen the young ladies before re- 
ferred to clasp their hands in fearful admiration 
when he made his bay rear on his haunches. 
Taken altogether, Mr. Hetherton Wilby is a 
conspicuous personage, and undeniably a sub- 
ject of much interest and meditation to the 
aforesaid tender-hearted damsels. But there 
are one or two drawbacks in this gentleman— 
some shadows in the picture. Mr. Wilby is 
said to occasionally weary some of the more 
discriminating ladies of his acquaintance. His 
jests are, in some way, all akin to each other; 
*tis said that there is no depth beneath this 
sparkling current, this brilliant surface ; indeed, 
I have heard the heresy once or twice expressed, 
that the fascinating Hetherton becomes, upon 
further knowledge, a decided bore. Could any 
thing be more dreadful ? 

There is, again, in the character of this young 
gentleman, a trait which is not universally pop- 
ular. He is what is concisely called ‘ aristo- 
cratic;” that is to say, he prides himself so 
greatly on his name, position, and wealth, that 
it leads him to treat less fortunate individuals 
with slight and injustice. I do not quarrel with 
a commendable family pride; indeed, I regard 
such a sentiment as eminently rational, and 
highly preservative of honor and propriety. The 
son of a noble father will not easily permit him- 
self to be seduced into the paths of vice, much 
less of sordid meanness or dishonor. He has 
in right of his birth a family tradition to up- 
hold and preserve—honneur oblige. Hetherton 
Wilby’s is not such a noble pride as I have spok- 
en of: it is rather a self-complacent and some- 
what supercilious amour propre. He would 
even exhibit his opinions in his bearing toward 
Harry Dale, if the serious dignity of that young 
gentleman did not in some way put to silence 
and disarm his elegant rivak Hetherton has, 
doubtless, a lurking conviction that Harry does 
not look with awe on his fine mansion, or feel 
in the least like ‘‘’bating breath” in his presence. 

Well, to terminate my descriptive discourse, 
such are the two really earnest suitors of our 
Nelly at the present moment; such are the close 
pursuers of our little white ‘‘ Forest” rabbit—a 
glossy, and a “‘sad-colored” greyhound. Which 
will first come up with the pretty game and term- 
inate the chase? 

IL. 

Since writing the above lines, two or three 
months have elapsed. Things have been going 
on very much as usual—the regular routine of 
our honest country life at “The Forest” has 
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been quietly followed. There was a single ex- 
ception, however. 

The circumstance gave me a terrible fright ; 
my heart still throbs with the shock, remember- 
ing the danger which our darling Nelly so very 
narrowly escaped. 

I was sitting in my favorite chair by the win- 
dow, when, chancing to raise my eyes, I saw 





ommended his ‘‘ mode of treatment,” which, as 
we have seen, may be succinctly described as 
the ‘‘ cold steel method.” 

He and Nelly had a long talk, strolling out 
upon the lawn; and then, when he went away, 
the little beauty came to me, blushing deeply— 
half smiling and half pouting—and said: 

“Just to think, Cousin! would you believe 


Nelly hurrying homeward by the side of Harry | that Harry has been as impudent as he could be 
Dale, with whom — forgetting, probably, her | to me?” 


quarrel about the slipper—she had just been 
walking out. 


“ Ah, little mademoiselle !” I said, confiden- 


Her cheeks were pale, her man- | tially, to myself, “you say simply ‘ Harry,’ do 


ner was agitated; she held Harry by the hand, | you? This time it is neither ‘Harry Dale’ nor 
and was actually dragging him along much more | ‘ Mr. Harry Dale.’ It is simply ‘Harry,’ is it? 


rapidly than he seemed disposed to move. His 
left arm, from which the coat seemed to have 
been violently torn, was tightly bandaged with 
Nelly’s own white handkerchief. 

I hastened out, and was informed instantly 
by the agitated girl that a copper-head—one of 
our most venomous snakes—had bitten Harry. 
Without waiting for further particulars’I hur- 
ried into the house, and immediately set to work 
to make a poultice, such as I knew was valuable 
in these cases. 

Harry stopped me. 

“That will not do this any good, Sir,” he 
said, in his calm, grave voice; ‘‘ one of our men 
died from a similar bite, in spite of every such 
remedy. There is but one way of curing it. 
Have you a sharp knife ?” 

I handed, instinctively, to the young man my 
penknife, which has the edge of a razor. With- 
out saying more Harry took the bandage from 
his arm, and, with a hand as firm as iron, cut 
out the poisoned flesh from around the bite. 
His features did not change in the least as the 
sharp edge dug into the quivering arm. A 
shiver of the nerves, was the sole evidence of 
the body’s suffering. The arm was then wash- 
ed, again tightly bandaged, and—resisting all 
our entreaties—the young man mounted his 
horse, and slowly rode home. 

In ten minutes the whole household had the 
particulars of the occurrence from the trembling 
girl. In crossing the brook she had trodden on 
the venomous reptile, and it had struck as quick 
as lightning at her foot; but not before Harry 
had thrown himself violently upon his knees 
and seized it with his naked hand. The reptile 
writhed around and struck its sharp fangs into 
his arm. Nearly frightened to death, Nelly lost 
her footing and fell upon the bank; and when 
her dizzy faintness passed away she saw the 
snake ground into the earth beneath the young 
man’s heel. He had torn off his coat, and was 
sucking out the poison from the orifice made by 
the reptile’s teeth. All this Nelly related with 
pale cheeks and trembling lips; and then, sob- 
bing hysterically, she retired to her chamber, 
murmuring, ‘‘ It was all on my account !” 

Harry’s good sense and presence of mind 
saved his life. A few days afterward he came 
over and told us, with a smile, that his arm was 
almost well. There were no signs of poison; 
and, in a business-like way, Doctor Harry rec- 





Very well, mademoiselle!” But I did not utter 
this train of thought; I said, simply, 

‘‘Tmpudent! Harry impudent to you, Nel- 
ly? I don’t believe a word of it.” 

‘But he has been, though, I do declare! He 
is the strangest person! What do you suppose 
he told me? We happened to speak of the walk 
that day when I dropped my slipper—” 

** Accidentally,” I suggested. 

**No, Sir!” replied Nelly, pouting and smil- 
ing—‘‘on purpose! Well, I thought that I 
would ask Harry—just for fun, you know—why, 
if he risked his life so nobly for me as he had 
done, he would not get me my slipper, when no- 
thing but a little wetting would have been the 
penalty ? What do you think the provoking fel- 
low said? I declare he’s too provoking, and per- 
fectly hateful! He don’t care a bit for me—and 
—and—I am not happy! Heigho! This isa 
sad world !—isn’t it, Cousin ?” 

And looking at me with her large, dewy eyes, 
our little beauty sighed in a most melancholy 
way. For my own part I chuckled inwardly, 
and confidentially observed to myself, ‘‘ Bravo, 
Master Harry! you’re a lucky fellow, or a good 
general. You have made her complain of your 
coldness; above all, you have brought her to 
abuse you. Qh, fortunate lover!” 

““A sad, sad world—very sad! isn’t it, 
Cousin?” repeated Nelly, dolorously. 

‘** Yes, my dear,” I replied, ‘* very sad indeed, 
when you chance to be an old gentleman, with- 
out a wife or any body to love you.” 

“That’s not you, Sir, and you know it!” cried 
Nelly, suddenly recovering her spirits, and laugh- 
ing gayly as she bestowed an embrace upon her 
elderly cousin and admirer. ‘‘ You know I love 
you dearly !—yes, dearly !—and just let me hear 
you talk in that way any more, Sir! There, 
you make me forget every thing by saying that 
you haven’t any body to love you. I was going 
to tell you what that odious, provoking Harry 
said when I asked him why he had not run to 
bring my slipper. With a grand, dignified air 
—oh! so dignified and stately, as if he was sole 
lord of creation, and I his handmaiden—Mr. 
Harry Dale replies’—-[here Nelly raised her 
head, compressed her lips, assumed a swagger- 
ing air, and, with her thumbs to her shoulders, 
went on, inthe deep, base voice of a man]—‘‘ Mr. 
Harry Dale replies, ‘I did not run for your slip- 
per, Miss Nelly, because I am not your dog!’ 
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Wasn't that shameful? After I had been as 
good to him as possible, and given him my best 
cambric handkerchief to tie his arm! Out- 
rageous!” 

I could not forbear from looking at this fair 
descendant of our mother Eve with admiration. 
**Qh, woman, woman!” I murmured, ‘‘ who 
can fathom thee? A young man gives his arm 
to the venomous bite aimed at thyself, and then 
thou dost plume thyself upon supplying the hand- 
kerchief to bind the wound. Oh, woman! the 
best, no doubt, but also the most singular of 
created beings !” 

“Ah! he was ‘not your dog,’ my dear ?” I) 
said, slyly; ‘‘and did he say nothing else ?” 

**Oh yes, Cousin,” returned Nelly, with an! 
innocent air; ‘‘ he talked a whole pack of non- | 
sense. Just to think of his Lordship’s telling me | 
that subservience to the whims of young ladies | 
was, in his Highness’s opinion, unmanly! And | 
then, with a mighty grand air, my Lord Duke 
goes on: ‘You will not be offended at my say- 
ing this, Miss Nelly, because it is simply an hon- 
est reply to your question—a candid explana- 
tion!’ Oh, his Lordship looked so grand when 
he uttered that fine long sentence! ‘Do not} 
misunderstand me, Miss Nelly,’ the Marquis 
went on, with his serious air; ‘I do not regard 
chivalry to women as beneath a man; on the 
contrary, I consider it an unfailing mark of the 
true gentleman. If you had to cross a narrow 
chasm to save your life, and could not unless I 
made a bridge of my body for you, I think I 
would not faii—you might walk on me. But 
is it proper for me to lie down in the next 
muddy place we come to, and let you tread 
upon me that your slippers may not be soiled? 
I would not!’ says his Lordship, with a flash of 
the eye which always pleases me, Cousin; but 
he soon came down in his tone, and, looking at 
me, gravely added: ‘I cou/d not, Nelly.’” 

“*Nelly!’ not ‘ Miss Nelly!’” I said; ‘‘ bra- 
vo! there’s the cat out of the bag!” 

Nelly blushed to the tips of her ears. 

“You mean old inquisitor!” she cried, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘to get my secret, and then laugh at me!” 

**Ah! Nelly dear,” I said, ‘‘ my laughter 
does not wound. But go on—did Harry say no 
more ?” 

The color came again into Nelly’s beautiful 
cheeks, and she hesitated, looking at me half 
fearfully. 

‘We did talk —about—the—weather,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

‘** And nothing else?” I persisted. ‘Go on, 
you little seamp; remember I’m your confiden- 
tial father-confessor.” 

‘*A pretty confessor !” murmured Nelly, smil- 
ing, but blushing more thanever. ‘‘ Yes, Cous- 
in, he did say something else.” 

And suddenly gaining courage, Nelly, half 
laughing half confused, whispered : 

** He said, ‘I did not run for your slipper be- 
cause I am not your dog, but I would die for 
you, because— ” 








“ Because— ?” I whispered. 


* «Because I love you.’ There it is, Cousin. 
He loves me, you know! He loves me!” 

And Nelly raised her head abruptly, fixing 
her eyes upon my own. Never have I beheld 
such an expression of triumph, such radiant joy 
and pride.” 

**He loves me, you know!” she repeated, 
in a whisper; and then the blushing face sank 
again, and Nelly was sobbing on my breast. 

‘And you”—TI said, anxiously and gravely 
—‘“‘ what did you say, my dear?” 

‘*J—J—TI didn’t say any thing, Cousin,” mur- 
mured Nelly, very plaintively, as if the fact of 
having said nothing at all was the most distress- 
ing thing in the world. 

** And you have neither engaged yourself nor 
discarded him?” 

“No, Cousin; that is, yes. Do you think— 
do you think—I had better have—accepted him ? 
I almost wish—” 

Here the murmur disappeared, and for some 
moments I heard nothing but the beating of the 
child’s heart. A conflict was going on in the 
little maiden’s breast. 

**Of course, I couldn’t,” she said at length, 
raising her face, which was dazzling with blushes 
and smiles; ‘‘I couldn’t; and you are not on 
any account to think that I could, you dear, 
good-natured, old scold! How I do love you! 
—and therefore, Sir, you shall not scold me any 
more! Could I answer Harry when he comes 
out with a declaration, as he would fire a pistol 
—‘I love you! bang!’—and I am to drop like 
a poor little bird, and be put away carelessly in 
his lordship’s pocket! No, I thank you, Sir! 
I do not intend to fall at the first fire, and am 
not to be surprised or taken in a trap. I shall 
not fly to him when Sir Harry holds ont his 
hand and says, ‘Come, my little dove! come 
give yourself up—it is too much trouble to hunt 
you.’ Thank you! I’m not so easily won. 
Good gracious, Cousin! would you have me 
take a young gentleman who can’t even make 
up his mind to go and bring his—wife’s—slip- 
per? Never! Notif I die an old maid! Pro- 
voking! I suppose I am not worth waiting on! 
He is ‘not my dog,’ forsooth! Was ever such 
impertinence! Hum!” [con expressione] ‘I'll 
show Mr. Harry what it is to brave me, and op- 
pose me when I want any thing!” 

‘* After you are married?” I asked, with a 
quiet smile. 

“After or before—both, Sir!” cried Miss 
Nelly, with vivacity and blushes, bursting into 
smiles. ‘It’s really shameful. I am a young 
lady, I believe, and I wonder if I am not to have 
my own way! What are the boys good for, if 
not to run when the girls tell them to? Hum! 
Mr. Harry’s mighty grand! Hetherton Wilby 
could go—why not Sir Henry Dale? Hether- 
ton is a gallant gentleman, and Harry isn’t. I 
do not say he is not a gentleman, mind—he is, 
that is common justice; and he may be brave 
—I suppose he is, for he saved my life. That 
was noble in him; but I should like to know 
why he could not bring my slipper ?” 
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“Oh, woman! woman!” inwardly observed 
the father-confessor. 

“‘Harry is very high-toned, and firm, and 
dignified,” continued Nelly. ‘‘Any woman 
might be—might be—well, they might !—be 
proud of such—such a—husband. But was 
there any thing unreasonable in my wishing 
him to bring my slipper?” 

[**Oh, ‘ Heaven’s last, best, gift !’”’] 

‘* Hetherton was elegant—Harry’s as provok- 
ing as he can be. He’s perfectly hateful, and 
I hope he’ll never show his face to me again. 
I won’t be lonely, for a plenty more will come, 
and that will make him jealous; and I’ll ride 
out every day with Hetherton Wilby. You'll 
not like that so much, Mr. Serious Dignity! 
Hetherton’s a charming fellow—delightful com- 
pany—and I wish with all my heart he had 
come over this morning—” 

I interrupted this eloquent flow of words by 
the observation, 

“Tn that case your wishes are about to be 
gratified, Nelly. There is Mr. Wilby coming 
through the outer gate.” 

Nelly bounded up, and tried to release her- 
self from my arm. 

‘Let me go, please, Cousin!” 

*¢Go where ?” 

“Up stairs.” 

‘*What in the world for, my dear? to fix 
your toilet ?” 

**No indeed, Sir! You are laughing at me 
again. No; to avoid seeing that tiresome, sim- 
pering Hetherton!” 

And breaking from my arms, Nelly darted up 
stairs, as lightly as a bird, sending behind her 
these remarkable words, mingled with laughter, 

‘Tell him I’m engaged, or sick, or dead, or 
any thing. I won't come down—he’s such a 
bore!” 

And Miss Nelly disappeared. 

I awaited Mr. Wilby with a smile. There is 
@ peculiar way which we old gentlemen have of 
smiling. The said smile is not open and careless, 
but secret and confidential. On such occasions, 
each one of us elderly gentlemen says to himself, 
sotto voce, and in a quiet way: “ What a re- 
markable world this is, and how little it is un- 
derstood by any one but me.” My own smile 
meant, ‘‘ My little Nelly, you are a study to me 
—even at my advanced stage of life. You are 
only seventeen, and yet are far too profound a 
problem for the generality of philosophers. I 
alone, from my natural acumen and penetration, 
understand you. Your little caprices, inconsist- 
encies, and vagaries, are an open book to me, 
wherein I read with ease. I comprehend, and 
smile at them, and look with wonder for the 
thousandth time upon a girl—thinking of one I 
loved before I had my present wisdom to protect 
me!” My smile meant that. 

Nelly came down to see Hetherton Wilby, 
but I think he found his visit a dull one. The 
young lady was absent, and would not laugh at 
Hetherton’s jests. On the next morning Har- 
ry Dale came, and Nelly quarreled with him. 








Three days afterward Hetherton addressed the 
young damsel, and was promptly discarded. A 
week afterward Nelly met Harry at a wedding- 
party, and turned her back upon him. Heth- 
erton, who was present, looking very glum and 
tragic, received the maiden’s most smiling fa- 
vors. His countenance lit up, and he discharged 
a number of his most brilliant jests, at the ex- 
pense of the sad and woe-begone Harry—whose 


| presence Nelly did not condescend to recognize. 


On the next evening, at a party given to the 
bridal pair, Nelly met again with both of her 
admirers: Harry full of pain and gloom, Heth- 
erton radiant with triumph. Nelly quietly gave 


| her soft little hand to Harry, leaving it there an 


instant longer, I believe, than shaking hands 
made necessary. Hetherton was at her elbow, 
but she took Harry’s arm carelessly, and turned 
her back upon his rival. 

Do you laugh at these caprices, gentle read- 
er? At least do not sneer. You may consider 
our little Nelly a flirt; no, she is a true woman. 
Do you expect the humming-bird to turn into a 
hawk? See the beautiful little flying flower— 
how it darts, and flits, and flashes, from bloom to 
bloom— inserts its small bill, sips quickly, and 
then disappears like a sunbeam! And look at 
yonder hawk. Sce him hover on sleepy wings— 
slow sailing—predatory, fierce, sharp clawed— 
swooping at last on his prey, straight down, vi- 
olently, not looking to the right or left! Be- 
hold, my friend, the difference between the male 
and female of the human species—between the 
humming-bird and the hawk! I might have 
had a finer comparison still, for my own sex, in 
the eagle. But alas! there are very few eagles. 
Don’t quarrel with our Nelly that she is a lovely 
little humming-bird, fitful, capricious, flashing 
to and fro; not a hawk—slow, cautious, and 
falling, finally, like a thunder-bolt. The hum- 
ming-bird is probably a better mate and parent 
than the hawk. 

So terminates my moral discourse. 


Iu. 

Six months have passed since I wrote the 
above lines. 

Nelly has married Harry. 

We have had an uncommonly merry wed- 
ding, and I have never seen our darling little 
Nelly look half so beautiful or happy. 

Harry looked fully his character—the serious 
and high-toned gentleman. The ‘ wedding- 
guests” seemed to enjoy themselves very much, 
and among them was Hetherton Wilby. He 
paid assiduous and marked attention to the belle 
of the party, but I think it was to spite the bride. 

I looked on, well pleased at the merry dances 
and bright faces. Then I went to Nelly’s side, 
and basked in the sunshine of her beautiful eyes. 
I looked from Hetherton to Harry, and then at 
Nelly. She saw my glance and smiled—and 1 
smiled also. : - 

‘‘ When did you first make up your mind,” 
I whispered, ‘‘that Harry would suit you better 
than Hetherton—after the affair of the snake?” 

Nelly smiled and shook her head. 
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‘* After the slipper!” she whispered. 

‘** How was that, my dear?” 

*‘ Because Hetherton—went for it; and Har- 
ry—wouldn’t!” The little witch whispered 
again, ‘‘I wanted to have Sir Henry near me 
in some capacity, and as the unreasonable fel- 
low wouldn’t be ‘my dog,’ I thought—thought 
—I would permit him” [here the whisper sank 
still lower]—“ I thought I would permit him to 
be—my lord and master!” 

The little gipsy! the witch! 
friend, is woman. 


But such, my 





THE LADIES OF THE SACRED HEART. 


T is now three or four years since I obtained 

permission, through a kind Catholic friend, 

to witness the profession of a Nun at the House 
of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart. 

The right and the duty of a conventual life 
have been so often discussed and decided, for 
and against, by the opposing faiths of Christen- 
dom, that little remains to be said to exalt or 
decry these institutions. They will have their 
devoies or victims so long as the Catholic re- 
ligion retains its powerful ascendency over the 
minds of men and women. 

We pity those who,. still in the fervors of 
their youthful enthusiasms, before judgment is 





of her sex; to unrivet the gentle bands of do- 
mestic life ; to exclude forever the voices of her 
home ; to renounce the charms of novelty and 
variety ; to deny the insatiable instinct of our be- 
ing, curiosity; to shut out forever nature’s man- 
ifestations of God’s wisdom and infinite love. 

As the ceremony proceeded it seemed to me 
to indicate loss, not sacrifice. The lady knelt 
and calmly confronted her destiny, death in 
life. There was no shrinking, no blenching, 
not a tear started, not the slightest paling or 
deepening of the faint color on her cheek. 

Bishop Hughes performed the ceremony of 
consecration with dignity and feeling. The 
lady continued kneeling through the long ex- 
hortation with the immobility of a statue. Cer- 
tain ceremonies were performed which, if to the 
uninitiated they appear frivolous, are holy sym- 
bols to the instructed Catholic, and therefore 
claim our reverence. 

There was a fearful significance in the clos- 
ing act. I fancied I saw a slight recoil in the 
hitherto passive subject. She prostrated her- 
self before the altar, and the Bishop, after re- 
moving the white vail, threw the black vail of 
her order over her. It was a pall, the token 
of eternal separation from the world. The sis- 
ters adjusted it, and she arose to receive the 
kiss and benediction of her Superior. Hence- 


instructed by experience, are led by minds, not | forth her individuality was to be merged in 
perhaps stronger than their own, but versed in | @ community ; her loves and friendships to be 


the casuistry of Holy Church, and familiar with 
the delicate arts of persuasion, to assume shack- 


melted into relations to a conventual sisterhood. 
Henceforth no forgetive action of the mind, 


les which no after-repentance (in the dreary | no self-originating purpose, no impulse of affec- 


leisure of a convent) can unrivet; who find, too | tion. 


She became a part of a machine; its 


late, that they have mistaken the severities of | action to be governed by sternlaws. The rising 
an imposed self-mortification for the voluntary | 


services of pious affections—that they have been 
misled, out of an appointed vineyard where the 
laborers are few and the harvests still plenteous, 
into a desert where there is neither spring nor 
summer, seed-time nor harvest. 

Still, when I beheld the affecting ceremonies 
of the sacrifice I forgot those rational abstrac- 
tions, and lost my reason in my sympathy. I 
did not feel so much that a home was losing 
its member, and God’s field its laborer, as that 
heaven was gaining a saint. 

The sweet, choral, consecrating hymn swelled 
up from unseen devotees. The Bishop, with 
his officiating priests, stood around the altar. 
The Lady Superior entered with the sisters and 
ranged themselves around the chapel—the pro- 
fessing sister knelt, still wearing the white vail 
of the novitiate, and holding a candle in her 
right hand, typical perhaps of the ready lamp 
of the virgin. She was not young—not a sud- 
den convert to a faith that, above all others, 
captivates the imagination. I pitied, certainly 
at that moment I was too much softened to 
blame her. Life, I thought, has worn off its 
first lustre; death, perhaps, may have bereft 
her; perhaps disappointment, in its legion 
shapes, has crossed her; her joys have been 
blighted before ‘‘ their race began.” She has, 
perhaps, thus been driven to abandon the offices 
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day had nothing new to unfold; to-day must 
be as yesterday, and to-morrow as to-day. 

I left the House of the Sacred Heart in some 
confusion of mind, between the sympathy I 
naturally felt for an act of seeming conscien- 
tious, religious devotion, and the condemna- 
tion of that act, proceeding perhaps from a 
Protestant education. 

I asked myself how much of my sympathy 


| might stand the test of reason? how much of 


my disapprobation was the result of prejudice ? 

It was a brilliant morning, and the change 
from the dim, religious light of the chapel to 
the sunlit street, the press of fine ladies in re- 
dundant fine dresses, the roll of coaches, and 
the rattle of carts, was full of discords, and to 
avoid it all I turned into the house of a friend 
where I have received many a practical lesson 
on the true economy of human life. I was 
shown into her library. It was a State fast- 
day, rejoiced in by our working gentlemen as 
a holiday. My friend’s husband was reading 
aloud to her. ‘‘ Ah,” I said, ‘‘in the bosom of 
your family?” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, returning 
my smile, “ enjoying domestic bliss, 

“*The only bliss that has survived the Fall.*" 
Beside my friend sat a young orphan girl, 
whose affecting story I had been told. My 
friend was giving her some instruction in draw- 
ing preparatory to her taking a governess’s place. 
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In the corner were two happy little girls, en- , some friends of the Ludlam Whites, just arrived 
gaged with their dolls and baby-house, fore- | from Charleston.” 
shadowing their future lives. How much hap-| ‘‘ Helen will make a charming bride.” 
pier, how much richer is this, I thought, as I} Mrs. Small never condescended to cross-ques- 
looked around upon the family scene, than the | tion where she could accomplish her purpose 
sterile life of a convent! | without an absolute application of hydraulic 
Soon after me entered H. L——, the sister | forces; but she had some desire to know whether 
of my friend, a single woman approaching the | Miss Groton really had been successful in her 
meridian of life. There was more of heaven | winter’s angling for this tantalizing gold-fish. 
than earth on her countenance. I perceived! ‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Jordan, quite thrown off 
that its usual expression of peaceful resignation | her guard by Mrs. Small’s evident familiarity 
was lighted up by some recent good deed. H. | with family secrets, ‘though the wedding may 





L——”’s whole life was a mission of love and | 


mercy. It was of her that her Methodist pastor 


said quaintly, ‘* I should like to be at H.’s funer- | 
al. It will be a beautiful funeral !—the poor | 


will be there.” (The funeral was not long de- 
ferred. She died three years since, after strug- 
gling for sixteen years, from fourteen to thirty, 
with an inherited consumption—sustained those 
sixteen years by living in the open air, and re- 
vitalizing the moral sources of life by daily acts 
of beneficence.) H. has used each hour as if 
it were as precious as the last hour. She has 
lived beyond the world’s shadow, and so near 
to the threshold of heaven that its light has 
fallen on her. 

‘¢Have you been to the pisons to-day, Aunt 
H. ?” asked a lisping little girl who knew her 
aunt’s accustomed walks. 

**No, Nell, f have been to a more cheerful 
place—to Jenny’s wedding.” 

Jenny we all knew, a poor girl whom H. 
had steered through many a Scylla and Charyb- 
dis in her love-passages; and whom she had 
finally launched on the sea of matrimony with 
@ nice outfit for the voyage, and as hearty a 
sympathy as if the next bridal were to be her 
own. H. found it as natural (as, alas! few do) 
“to rejoice with those that rejoice, as to weep 
with those that weep.” The degrading selfish- 
ness implied in Rochefoucault’s maxim, that 
every man finds a certain pleasure in his friend's 
misfortune, was as incomprehensible to her as 
a verse in Sanscrit. 

I looked on and listened while parents and 
children confided to her some plan of char- 
ity or project of pleasure, all alike claiming 
her active love or brimming sympathy. Fresh 
from the conventual scene, I naturally com- 
pared the Protestant lay Sister of Mercy with 
the ‘‘Nun devout and pure.” Perhaps others 
May come to my conclusions, and deem the one 
@ life of gloom and sterility, in fancied sub- 
servience to a stern Deity to be propitiated by 
penances and mortifications ; the other, a cheer- 
ful, loving, filial service, rendered to a benign 
Father. 





MODERN SAMARITANS. 
“ | x you positively have no other engagement 
now!” said Mrs. Small, laying her exquisite- 
ly gloved hand on Mrs. Jordan’s arm as she rose 
to prepare for a drive with her new friend. 
“Oh! none, I assure you. I was quite alone. 
My aunt and cousin Helen are gone to call on 





not be before fall.” 

Mrs. Small inly congratulated herself on this 
dextrous throw of the lead. ‘Do not hurry 
in the least, my dear; there is ample time. I 
came abundantly early, that we might drive 
slowly and have a good long talk.” 

So Mrs. Jordan went up to the *‘ blue room,” 
which she had occupied for three weeks or more 


|in her uncle’s house in Union Square, to ar- 


ray herself in her best carriage dress and her 
bridal bonnet. She was still a little afraid of 
Mrs. Small; but all Helen’s friends had proved 
exceedingly kind, and she wondered at Mr. 
Jordan’s distrust of them. She had a private 
persuasion that his late business troubles had 
soured him. She enjoyed the little éclat of 
bridehood and the novelty of her position, in 
which her natural tact and good sense sustained 
her, and wished that Henry did not consider it 
quite such a bore to go out, or entertain their 
new friends at home. 

Mr. Charles Groton took the entire credit of 
this match to himself, and had insisted that 
they should pass at least a month or two in 
his own family, until they could make up their 
minds about settling down, and though it was 
much against his own wishes, Mr. Jordan finally 
consented. He had a theory that all newly 
wedded people must necessarily have some jars 
before will and opinion could run smoothly 
in matrimonial gearing, and thought that they 
could best accomplish the adjustment without 
outside interference. Besides, he did not like 
the social atmosphere of the house, and dreaded 
its effect a little on his warm-hearted, unsus- 
picious wife. 

** Dear me, how strange it all is!” thought 
Mrs. Jordan, on this especial bright March 
morning. ‘To think I am really married! 
I can’t at all realize it.” Of course not; it isa 
word all women use in reference to their en- 
gagements and marriages, especially if rapidly 
conducted as hers had been. All was over, 
however it had come to pass: the brief court- 
ship; the quiet wedding, which had furnished 
“food for the mind” to all Groton Four Corners ; 
the rapid journey ; the reception given by her 
aunt to the best people on their visiting list ; 
and here she was preparing to drive out alone 
with the fashionable Mrs. Small. Should she 
put on her handsomest lace set? Yes, she 


would ; but what would her mother think to ses 
these elegant things going on for a week day? 
The simple toilet was soon accomplished, and 
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Kitty rejoined the stately lady in the drawing- 
room, with a freshness of bloom and expression 
which the fair, jaded Mrs. Small would have 
given her husband’s next successful ‘‘ operation” 
to possess. 

‘Your bonnet is very becoming, my dear,” 
she said, scanning her young friend rapidly 
from head to foot, but so quickly that the 
glance was entirely unnoticed. 

** Yes,” decided Mrs. Small mentally—‘ it 
must be that her father is wealthy, as Helen 
Groton gives out; every thing is of the best— 
that collar is real point d’Alengon. They will 
be able to sustain themselves in society ;” and 
her manner took an added shade of warmth. 

She did not know, nor did Kitty or her 
mother guess—nor yet Helen, who had shopped | 
for her cousin’s bridal outfit—that Mr. Charles | 
Groton had changed the inclosure of one hun- | 
dred to five hundred dollars before he had | 
put it in his daughter's hands. Helen thought 
her uncle very liberal, though her own trousseau | 
would cost double that; and the good people | 
at the homestead all remarked that she had | 


made the money go a long way—though, as the 





| of that. 


know. We expect to get that out of those 
peopie at Albany.” 

‘If you could only have a fair,” said Kitty, 
mindful of the hundred and forty dollars they 
had raised by a Ladies’ Fair to paint the Church 
at Groton. 

Mrs. Small repressed a gesture of contempt 
at this antediluvian suggestion. 

**My dear child, you are a hundred years 
behind the age! even bazars have been given 
up to the canaille—oh, for centuries! I pro- 
posed a ball at the Academy—for I was driven 
to my wits’ end; but your husband vetoed it in 
the coolest way! Between us, my dear, he isa 
little Puritanical; but you will soon cure him 
He never dances himself, you know. 
Young Jones, Fanny's brother-in-law, Perkins 
Jones, was so wicked as to call him a Havelock 
saint !” 

Kitty’s face flushed to carnation. ‘I don’t 
dance myself,” she said, a little resentfully. 

*“Youdon’t? I’mamazed! I thought it was 
only because of Lent, and it’s quite fashionable 
to be strict, you know. You can’t object to Les 
Lanciers. Those other things are perhaps a 


Doctor said, ‘‘a hundred dollars is a great) little too devoué for a married lady. Now that 
sum, a great sum, Kitty, to spend at once, on| you are married, my dear, it may be quite as 
dress. Think how far it would go toward | well to give up the arm’s-length dances, as Per- 
keeping a poor family this cold weather!” The | kinsJonescalls them. But even if people have 
Alencon set and the velvet mantle had been! principles, and I don’t doubt your husband has, 
special gifts besides, which was considered very | you know, one has to make some sacrifices for 





kind of her only brother by the Doctor’s wife, 
who thought the price of the first must have | 
been four or five dollars! Seventy-five was | 
nearer the mark, and besides that it had cost 
Helen a reproof from her father for wasting | 
the money he had given for something ‘‘ really | 
valuable”—that had been his direction to her— | 
on such useless finery. | 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Small, as the crimson- | 
lined carriage rolled smoothly over the Russ | 
pavement, ‘‘I want to consult you about some- 
thing very important. You know your husband 
is a manager in our new foundling hospital, | 
‘the Perkins Macdonough Foundation’ we in- | 
tend to call it. We hope to get a valuable be- | 
quest from the Perkins family, and Crawford | 
Macdonough did leave us fifty thousand last fall. 
He was a foundling, you know, and made his 
immense wealth; he might just as well have 
given a hundred. Still, we expect to get an 
appropriation before the Legislature breaks 
up; but in the mean time there are current ex- 
penses, and things, all running into arrears, 
and the matron bores me about her last quar- 
ter’s salary in the most unreasonable way every 
time I go there; so we've got to raise it some- | 
how.” 

‘*But where’s the fifty thousand dollars?” 
asked her greatly interested listener. 

**QOh, that’s all sunk in the lot for our new 
building, Ninety-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
We wanted a good location, and the building 
must correspond; for of course the city will 
grow out to there before long, and it will be a 
perfect monument to every one interested, you! 





the claims of charity. Odious creature!” 

This last was not addressed to her companion, 
as our readers may readily divine, but elicited 
by the apparition of a carriage caught in the 
same lock of omnibuses and drays which had 
arrested their own progress momentarily. 

Mrs. Jordan looked out with some interest, 
but saw only two very well-dressed ladies— 
the youngest of them extremely beautiful, she 
thought—with an air of style and good breeding. 

Mrs. Small sank back, and touched the spring 
which interposed the silken blind between her 
and the unwelcome view. 

‘¢ That person is my aversion—vulgar, push- 
ing creature. She fairly haunts us! but it will 
not do her the least good. We have all made 
up our minds not to countenance her,” said 
she, with warmth. 

‘¢ She looks like a lady,” ventured Kitty, as 
the carriages again separated. 

‘*You never can tell here in New York— 
milliners and dress-makers can accomplish mir- 
acles. That is Miss Crowder, a pushing, de- 
testable girl; her father made all his money 
with Crowder’s Hair Tonic! Only conceive it, 
she aspires to our set, because they have moved 
into an elegant house, and afford to dress well! 
She was put at Madame Chegary’s when she 
was fourteen—quite by accident her mother 
stumbled on the school !—when my sister Fanny, 
Mrs. De Lancy Jones, was there. Of course 
she never notices her in the least now, but she 
still presumes upon it to bow whenever they 
meet. You can’t tell how it annoys me!” 

‘Oh, I recollect hearing some one speak of 
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her, that she was such a remarkable linguist, 
and musical, I think.” 

‘**T believe she sets up for something of the 
sort; but imagine her impertinence to try and 
force herself into respectable society. Why, 
I’ve used dozens of the tonic myself. I never 
come across her card that I don’t think of the 
letters on the flat bottles; ‘ Crowder’ in blown 
glass. That is the bane of New York society, 
my dear. We who have grandfathers (it was 
a part of Mrs. Small’s creed to forget that hers 
had been an eminent leather dealer in the 
Swamp originally; her memory went back no 
farther than his election to a brigadier-general- 
ship, whence his military title and distinction), 
we are expected to countenance all sorts of 
people the moment they can afford to take a 
pew in Grace, and a box at the Opera. But 
that ball, you know.” 

‘Oh yes, you must have the money some 
way. Henry has promised to take me to see 
the children.” 

“Oh, we are going there now; there is a 
meeting of the managers at one. Mr. Jordan 
never gets up from down town, but Archie Low- 
ber and Perkins Jones are sure to be there. 
On the whole, I was glad the ball did not go 
on; for the ‘children’s nursery,’ a very differ- 
ent affair, much more commonplace than ours, 
which is intended as a ‘moral disinfectant,’ 
they have an annual ball, you know, and might 
say we followed their lead. The last thing J 
should wish to do is to follow Mrs. Jack Depew 
in anything. She gives herself monstrous airs 
since she married into the family; but la! my 
dear, Iam not to be imposed upon. Mr. Small 
knew Sampson Johnson, her first husband, long 
before he came into Wall Street, where he made 
all his money. I wonder he can rest in his 
grave at the use it’s put to now.” 

The temporary abiding place of the Perkins 
Macdonough Foundation was by no means de- 
sirable as to neighborhood, and that heavy at- 
mosphere peculiar to such institutions greeted 
the visitors in the narrow passage which leads 
to the managers’ rooms. Mrs. Small gathered 
her silken robes together, and applied her jew- 
eled vinaigrette to her face as she alighted. 

Kitty followed her steps, thinking that the in- 
stitution which was intended as a ‘‘ moral disin- 
fectant” had not commenced with that material 
purification which is said to be the basis of all 
such reforms. 

The two largest rooms in the house were ap- 
propriated to the Board, who came once a week 
to occupy them for half an hour, leaving the 
damp basement for the children’s play and break- 
fast-room, and a lofty attic for the matron’s 
private apartment. They were handsomely fur- 
nished in library style, and the comfortable 
couches already occupied by early comers— 
while Mrs. De Lancy Jones, Secretary of the 
Association, was seated at the table in the cen- 
tre in the most business-like attitude, pen in 
hand. 

Mrs. Jordan had met most of the ladies be- 





fore, and found a place beside Mrs. Marcus 
Lane, interrupting quite unintentionally the de- 
voirs of Archie Lowber, Esq.—a tall, fair, good- 
tempered Bohemian, one of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the management. Mr. Jordan was 
found valuable as influencing the substantial 
part of the community, and keeping the business 
matters of the Foundation in something like 
order. Archie Lowber, Esq.—as you found the 
name on any list of patronage published, whether 
to sustain a charity ball, a yacht club, or public 
dinner—was equally serviceable in another way. 
His idle good-nature, his good address, and his 
well-filled purse sustained cheerfully a constant 
demand; all he asked in return was some aid 
in time-killing, a prominent place in the list of 
public subscriptions, and a pretty woman to talk 
to or dance with, as the case might be. No- 
thing pleased him more than to be appealed to 
by half a dozen belles at once, for a vote, sub- 
scription, or veto; and this morning he was to 
be indulged to his heart’s content. Mrs. Small 
unfolded her grand scheme of charitable kite- 
fiying; a ball even at the Academy, and under 
the most rigorous supervision, was no longer safe 
or distinguished. ‘‘They must have money, 
and there must be people who had plenty of it ; 
and an amateur concert, not at a church—oh, 
no; that was old too—but at a private house, 
where every one could be in full dress, and 
cards of admittance five dollars—how would 
that do?” 

She was sure of Mr. Lowber—he considered 
himself to have an excellent tenor, though he 
assumed indifference for the sake of being en- 
treated ; Mrs. Mark Lane was a contralto; Mrs. 
De Lancy Jones, a soprano; her brother-in-law, 
the well-known member of the New York club, 
Perkins Jones, could contribute a basso profundo. 

‘*You sing, I am sure; your face tells me 
so,” said Archie Lowber, turning suddenly to 
the bride, whom he had by this time decided 
to patronize. 

Kitty had been the leader of the choir in the 
elevated singing seats of Groton Four Corners ; 
but Mrs. Henry Jordan blushed and said ‘‘ No,” 
disconcerted by the impressive glance which ac- 
companied the question. 

**No? and with that voice!” 

This response was almost in a whisper, ac- 
companied by another glance. Mrs. Jordan 
wondered if he knew she was really married; 
and wished he would go back to playing with 
Mrs. Mark Lane’s glove, and telling her what a 
dainty hand the owner had. 

‘We are to have our concert, then!” said 
Mrs. Small, triumphantly, after the buzz of dis- 
cussion had continued at least ten minutes. 

‘*Tsn’t it a charming idea?” said Mrs. Lane, 
leaning toward Mrs. Jordan. 

‘* Will you not be afraid to sing before so 
many people ?” and Kitty remembered her own 
great mortification, only the last Thanksgiving 
Day—the trembling quaver of her voice, the 
final breaking down in the anthem solo which 
fell to her by right of leadership. 
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‘*Oh, not in the least! Thatis the last thing, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Jones?” 

** Full dress !” 

“Screen of hot-house flowers.” 

** Brown, of course, strictly private!” 

“Oh yes; limit the cards to five hundred.” 

**Seven, I think; plenty of people pay for 
cards who never intend to use them.” 

‘*Yes, we ought to clear two thousand or 
twenty-five hundred at the very least.” 

** Whose house ?” 

“The Laurences’.” 

“‘Not large enough. Horrid rooms for music. 
I sang there last winter.” 

** Why not yours?” 

**Not central enough.” 

‘* Afraid of her new carpets,” whispered Mrs. 
Jones, in a malicious aside; and so the chatter 
went on until Kitty began to think they never 
would arrive at any definite conclusion; and 
wondered if there would be time for her to see 
the children belonging to the Foundation, in 
whom she felt greatly more interested. 

*¢Oh, we must have some professional talent, 
ofcourse. Mr. Lowber, we shall depend on your 
interest with Gorteschokoff and Signor Baritone. 
Promise now!” said Mrs. Small, finally. 

*‘Any thing, from my hand to my heart,” 
responded the gentleman, gallantly ; and at last 
the managers began to look at their watches, 
and remember other engagements equally im- 
perative. 

‘¢T sent off the carriage, depending on a seat 
with you down town,” said Mrs. Lane, who, 
since the death of Mrs. Livingstone, the wife 
of her husband’s guardian, and the publication 
of the will with its various legacies, had been 
‘*taken up” out of the maternal circle of in- 
fluence, much to the chagrin of Mrs. Hopkins 
mére, who had all her life aspired to a footing 
on the mer de glacé which her daughter now 
trod exultingly. 

‘Could I see the children, Mrs. Small?” 
said Kitty, quickly; her heart yearned toward 
the little unfortunates branded with a heritage 
of shame and isolation. 

Mrs. Small shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Once 
will be enough—Mrs. Howard will show you ;” 
and she rang for Mrs. Howard accordingly. 

‘Little wretches, that hall is sufficient!” 
and Mrs. Lane borrowed Mrs. Small’s vinai- 
grette. ‘‘ Mark thinks it a great risk to come 
here on baby’s account. He says such horrid 
infections are carried about in that way. But 
we must run some risks, as Mr. Lowber says, 
or where is the self-denial ?” 

Mrs. Howard, a gentle, staid, and care-worn 
person, presented herself. 

‘* Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Howard, is anxious to go 
through the house. As quick as possible, if you 
please—I have just ten minutes.” 

“Qh, don’t let me keep you—some other day 
will do quite as well!” 

But Mrs. Small would wait that long with 
the greatest pleasure. 

**T depend on her to manage her husband,” 





she explained to Mrs. Lane, as the door closed 
on the matron and her charge. ‘She has a 
great deal of sensibility now, you know, and 
really feels these things.” 

She did, indeed, as she followed Mrs. How- 
ard down the dark narrow stair-case to a room 
where ten or twelve of these worse than or- 
phaned little ones played, or dozed, or crouched 
drearily on the floor—some with large pitiful 
eyes, that looked up with intense wonder and 
dim admiration to the fair sweet face that bent 
over them, and others, not yet reclaimed from 
a coarse sullenness, slunk out of sight and away 
from the kindly notice. Then up to the crowd- 
ed chambers, with the close rows of beds and 
uncarpeted floors—even to her own uncomfort- 
able little lodging-place—Mrs. Howard led her 
visitor. 

“‘It is a very great charge,” said Mrs. Jor- 
dan with ready sympathy, and thinking how 


| cheerless the life shut up with these lives must 


be. 

**Yes, but I can do so little for them, and 
they are so few out of the mass of neglected 
and abandoned childhood—that is the heaviest 
burden ;” and the matron sighed. 

Mrs. Jordan thought of the cup of cold water 
which should in no wise lose its reward, as she 
bade her good-morning on the threshold of the 
committee-room. 

‘“‘There are not so many as I expected to 
find,” she said, as she entered the carriage. 

**Oh no! it is quite a new thing, you know, 
and our income is very limited. We expect to 
provide for two or three hundred in our new 
building. You have no idea how hard it is to 
raise funds; people will not be charitable with- 
out their money’s worth.” 

‘‘There was Mrs. Livingstone,” began Mrs. 
Lane. 

“‘Oh yes, my child! but she was as much 
of an exception as Madame Guyon.” 

‘*Who was she?” said Mrs. Mark—‘“‘ any 
body here in New York? One of the Guyons 
of Lexington Avenue ?” 

Mrs. Small threw a quick glance toward Kit- 
ty. ‘No, she did not belong to that family ; 
she was an insane person—insane on the subject 
of self-denial and charity generally.” 

‘**Mrs. Livingstone was not insane, I assure 
you,” said Mrs. Lane, not at all pleased with 
the comparison. ‘‘ She kept her own accounts 
in the very strictest manner. Mark says she 
must have given from six to seven thousand 
dollars every year, and knew just where every 
dollar went to. To be sure she might have 
saved a little more for him while she was about 
it—only forty thousand.” 

** How very rich she must have been!” said 
Mrs. Jordan. 

“ Her income was eight thousand,” said Mrs. 
Small. ‘‘ We never spend less than twelve.” 

‘*How much good you must do!” Kitty 
thought of her husband’s salary of fifteen hun- 
dred, and felt quite disheartened. 

‘*Qh, for that matter, I don’t make Mrs. Liv- 
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ingstone my model. She never bought a collar 
or a dress without stopping to consider whether 
she could really afford it, ’'ve heard Mrs. Van 
Renssellaer say, which is simply charity run 
mad. I give my time and influence, as you 
see—-my money is another thing—one can’t do 
all;” and Mrs. Small shrugged her pretty 
shoulders. 

**Mrs. Livingstone used to think,” said Se- 
rena, gravely, ‘‘that if every person regularly 
set aside one-tenth of their income, or even 
less, there would always be enough money for 
charitable things, without any extra effort— 
fairs, you know, in her day. She never spent 
a dollar at one—wasn’t it a ridiculous idea? I 
tell Mark I don’t think he’s called on to give 
one dime to any thing. People are always call- 
ing on him, because they know he was brought 
upwith her. I tell him I think they got enough 
out of her.” 

Mrs. Jordan felt in a maze. She had heard 
both these ladies held up as models of charita- 
ble effort. She had seen Mrs. Small’s name as 
manager to three or four different societies. 

**Tell Helen I depend on her about the con- 
cert—and mind, now, that you bring your hus- 
band into it,” said that energetic lady, as she 
set Kitty down at her uncle’s door. 

But the task was by no means an easy one. 
Mr. Jordan’s consent was hardly gained, by the 
united entreaties of Helen, who looked forward 
to a musical and social triumph, and his wife, 
who really felt herself pledged to all these friend- 
ly people to obtain it. 

Helen saw the lighted rooms, the brilliant 
audience, and heard herself rapturously encored 
in the dashing Rataplan, which had fallen to 
her lot in the programme, and Kitty beheld 
Mrs. Howard’s face lighting up, with her salary 
paid, and the means of making her charge more 
comfortable and happy placed in her hands. 
Mr. Jordan groaned in spirit over social feuds, 
envies, and jealousies, that would invariably 
arise—his carefully-hoarded time taxed for use- 
less committee-meetings to make arrangements 
for the display—his wife caught up and whirled 
on in the very centre of the circle whose influ- 
ence he had dreaded—and all under the delu- 
sion that they were self-denying toilers in the 
great field of charitable effort. His appoint- 
ment to a managership had been Mrs. Small’s 
work, without his knowledge or consent—he 
even questioned the eventual influence of her 
favorite ‘‘moral disinfectant,” though, as yet, 
his doubts had not resolved themselves into def- 
inite shape. 

The concert was to be strictly private, of 
course—not even an advertisement or card in 
the daily prints. Who, then, was accountable 
for the following paragraphs from the Home 
Journal ? 

“*An Amateur Concert of the most brilliant character 
is to come off, we understand, at the palatial residence 
of the patrician, Madame D——z, who has kindly thrown 
open her magnificent saloons for the occasion. The most 
eminent prefessional talent has been engaged—Gortes- 
chokoff, presiding at the piano, and Signor Baritone, the 





favorite of the salons for his elegant person and charming 
manners, will play a conspicuous part. 

“The real charm of the occasion will, however, consist 
in the corps of fair amateurs, who have conceived this 
startling and original féte, sacred to the name of Chari- 
ty. We understand that the stage and drawing-room 
arrangements are under the direction of the inimitable 
Brown, who has devised the fairy-like scheme of a screen 
of hot-house flowers to soften, not seclude, the lovely 
SS. . Looe Appolonian festival, ‘lending en- 

hb d view,’ and heightening the 
effect of Geen charms. Though this was con- 
fided to us under seal of the strictest privacy, we imagine 
that we do not compromise ourselves in divulging the 
fact that Madame D——z herself will give Meyerbeer’s 
touching cavatina, Robert toi = S aime, with all the 
pathos for which her ti ished; and a 
charming duo for tenor and bass te Otello is whispered 
between that social favorite, A—— L——, Esq., and the- 
never-to-be-forgotten-when-once-heard P—— J——, of 
club notoriety. 

“It is breathed that the Rataplan, in which D'Angri 
is so justly famous, will be effectively rendered by the 
dashing Miss H——_ G——, of Union Square, so soon to 
be transplanted to the sunny South, if rumor may be re- 
lied upon. The fascinating Mrs. De L—— J-——, and 
the graceful Mrs, M—— L——, whose husband, it will 
be remembered, was a sharer in the munificence of the 
late eccentric Mrs. Graham Livingstone, are happily 
linked, we understand, by the band of pearls to be found 
in the already fashionable duet from the American op- 
era of Leonora—a happy suggestion, native talent applied 
to heighten the triumphs of native genius. We had 
nearly forgotten to that the p ds are to be 
applied to that admirable institution, so long needed in 
our midst there are na -seven in Paris alone), the 
* Perkins Macd dation'—a home for found- 
lings—which will at a have a tendency to check 
this growing form of parental desertion.” 


Mrs. Small’s dinner-table had not been pre- 
sided over by that excellent lady for a fortnight ; 
Mrs. Mark Lane’s baby had gone through the 
influenza, entirely by the aid of the nurse and 
Godfrey’s cordial; Mrs. De Lancy Jones, whose 
three children, all under nine years of age, were 
at separate boarding-schools, deafened her neigh- 
bors with the most extraordinary series of vocal- 
izations, intended to strengthen a swell of five 
bars, on B flat, which occurred in her part (Mrs. 
Lane was to do the contralto), and bring out 
with greater flexibility the trill on F which suc- 
ceeded it. Mrs. Jones had set her heart on 
making a sensation, and worked steadily for it. 
Rehearsals absorbed what time Helen Groton 
could spare from the most devotedly attentive 
of lovers, to which he could not always accom- 
pany her, as the affair was not yet “out.” Even 
Mrs. Jordan found herself overwhelmed with en- 
gagements and ruffled by partisanships; vexed, 
too, at her husband’s indifference, when it was 
all for him, one might say, to provide funds for 
the exhausted treasury over which he unwilling- 
ly presided. She was at the call of every per- 
son in the programme. Solicited subscriptions 
with Mrs. Small, who called on her husband’s 
business friends from A to Z, and trailed her 
robes on every office floor in Wall Street and 
Exchange Place; turned music at the rehearsals, 
listened more complacently tc the compliments 
of Archie Lowber, wrote Mrs. De Lancy Jones 
affectionate little notes, in reply to hers which 
breathed the most flattering interest and intense 
perfume; agreed with Mrs. Lane that Madame 
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Duprez was much too empressé with Gortescho- 
koff, and that Mrs. Revere, a rival contralto, had 
**no voice whatever.” . ; 

*“Gossiping! oh, Kitty!” said her husband, 
to whom she naturally reported some of these 
little items. ‘I wish you were done with these 
people. How do you know what they say of 
you?” And to tell the truth he was a little 
surprised at her popularity among them, un- 
aware of the report Helen had generously set 
afloat of her uncle’s wealth and Kitty’s coheir- 
ship. 

‘*Me! why, they are very fond of me, ’m 
sure; besides, what cou/d they say ?” 

‘* A great deal more than you could imagine. 
You are never safe with a person who slanders 
or ridicules a third to you.” 

‘* But Mrs. Small is very sincere.” 

** Perhaps so.” 

‘*You are very provoking, Henry,” said his 
wife, resenting the accusation. ‘‘ I should think 
you would want me to make friends. I’ve left 
all I had but uncle’s family for you, you know ;” 
and the tone suggested the deepest injury on his 
part. 

‘*They’re not worth a quarrel between us at 
any rate, dearie; and as for the intimacy, it’s 
very easily disposed of.” 

‘* How ?” indignantly. 

‘*By going to housekeeping next month, 
somewhere in the Chelsea region. I shall have 
quite as much of your time then as I can 
ask.” 

“*T should be ashamed to have such an opin- 
ion of people, as if where we lived would make 
the slightest difference.” 

And so the last day of rehearsal came, and the 
rooms of Madame Duprez, already under the 
hands of the irresistible master of ceremonies, 
who had banished Monsieur to the club, and 
icily repelled the faintest suggestion from Ma- 
dame, were thronged by full conclave. All 
but Mrs. Lane; Mrs. De Lancy Jones was un- 
easy, for however inferior a contralto is to a 
soprano, it is nevertheless slightly important in 
a duet. Mrs. Small suggested that Mrs. Lane 
was always late. Mrs. Jones was comforted, 
and whispered to Mrs. Jordan that Madame 
Duprez was in wretched voice. Ten, fifteen 
minutes passed, only one cavatina between Mrs. 
Jones and her duet; what could it mean? How 
very provoking—a note, and of course she could 
not be coming; every thing depended on that 
final rehearsal, too. 

Gorteschokoff graciously improvised a fanta- 
sia on a theme from Leonora, the duet before 
him, while Mrs. Jones glanced over the note. 

‘* Horrors!” she exclaimed; she grew pale, 
she bit her lips, she almost wrung her hands. 
Mrs. Lane had failed her—Mrs. Lane’s baby 
had the measles, and Mrs. Lane’s inconsiderate 
husband had shamefully insisted that it should 
not be left, while the doctor considered it seri- 
ously ill, to the nurse and her incomparable 
sedative. Mrs. Lane wrote in despair, ‘‘ It was 
cruel, heartless, tyrannical in Mark.” But these 





complimentary epithets brought no aid to Mrs. 
De Lancy’s emergency. 

“Would not Madame Rivicré be so exzellent?” 
suggested Signor Baritone, anxious to acquit 
himself of a cavatina following, and keep an en- 
gagement made for two o’clock. 

‘*No;” Madame Rivicré decidedly declined. 
She could never undertake such a thing without 
study; and, besides, she was secretly delighted 
at the soprano’s discomfiture, hers from Lucia 
would be the only duet. Mrs. Revere folded 
her hands in indolent unconcern, full of inward 
rejoicing. Mrs. Jones and her duet were po- 
litely passed over by the eminent pianist whose 
minutes were golden, and the programme pro- 
ceeded. Mrs. Jones retired to the library of 
Madame Duprez’s elegant suite, and displayed 
her extreme amiability of character in a series 
of reproaches vented upon her sister, Mrs. Small. 

**You would have that thing from Leonora; 
any thing else in the world might be made up; 
there isn’t one in twenty that’s seen the music. 
You always will have every thing your own way 
if you die for it!” 

** Gracious, Fanny, don’t be so spiteful! You 
know very well you agreed with me about the 
novelty, especially just now, and said that every 
thing else was perfectly threadbare.” 

‘*Well, so itis; whatofit? Just like Mark 
Lane, ordering his wife about like aservant. I 
should like to see De Lancy attempt to keep me 
at home if one of his children was dying!” 

“T don’t suppose you would lose a chance for 
display even for that. Every body knows what a 
devoted mother you are!” 

**Oh dear! and that horrid Mrs. Revere so 
disobliging. She could do it as well as not, if 
she choose! Just because she happened to 
overhear what I said about her low notes to 
Archie Lowber! WhatamIgoingtodo? For 
goodness’ sake, Angelique, suggest something!” 

‘*Won’t Mrs. De Ruyter do?” 

**You know very well she won’t come in at 
the last minute, when she hasn’t been asked be- 
fore. Besides, nobody knows the music ; Bagoli 
made us learn it at Chegary’s when it was first 
brought out in Philadelphia ages ago. Good- 
ness, Angy, there’s that Miss Crowder!” 

‘* Where ?” and Mrs. Small looked out of the 
window prepared to annihilate her. 

‘*Oh, not here. I wish she was; she knows 
it; we had that duet together then. I wish I 
hadn’t cut her so dead.” 

**Ts there any thing I can do?” and Mrs. 
Jordan’s sympathizing face looked in at the 
door. ‘I’m so very, very sorry—we all are. 
It is such a pity to give up your duet. Mrs. 
Revere says you will have to.” 

‘* Spiteful thing ; I'll die first!” 

‘*Or take up Miss Crowder!” suggested Mrs. 
Small. ‘‘ You must come with us, Mrs. Jor- 
dan.” 

‘* Yes, do;” and Mrs. Jones hurried on her 
gloves; Mrs. Revere’s assertion had decided 
her. ‘Your face is so honest, it will help along.” 

‘‘But where ere you going?” asked Kitty, 
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as Mrs. Small singled her carriage out of the 
little crowd, and charged the coachman to use 
all dispatch. 

**Not far, fortunately —that is the house. 
Would you believe it, my dear? ‘Most luxuriant 
growth,’ as the advertisements say, proves what 
hair tonic can do, faithfully applied.” 

The Crowder drawing-room was faultless, so 
was Miss Crowder’s toilet, as she rose with a 
coolness which emulated that of her unexpected 
visitors. Mrs. Jordan shrank back, fearful of 
ascene; they all hated eachother. What if Miss 
Crowder should show them the door! 

**You always were so amiable!” said Mrs. 
Jones, at the end of Mrs. Small’s rapid and 
masterly introduction of their errand, in which 
no mention was made of previous rehearsals, 
and the matter of Mrs. Lane’s disappointment 
kept entirely out of sight. 

“ There was to be a concert, for the most desir- 
able object—every one must sympathize. Dear 
Fanny was to have the soprano in that charm- 
ing duet from Leonora; and recollecting the 
musical taste and remarkable talent of her old 
——” Mrs. Small did pause slightly here, but 
rushed on again—‘‘ had hastened to beg her to 
join the little circle of amateurs who were in- 
terested in this noble charity.” 

Miss Crowder quietly secured and turned the 
key, so to speak, upon ancient resentment and 
long-continued slights, during this rapid expla- 
nation. She, moreover, followed Mrs. Small’s 
example, and ignored any knowledge of the 
previous movements of this ardent little band 
of public reformers, gathered from the Home 
Journal, and the crowd of carriages around 
Madame Duprez’s door, for several days in suc- 
cession. The-entrance of the enchanted portal 
of Society was held open to her—never mind 
how treacherous the proffering hand; should 
any foolish personal resentment prevail on her 
to turn away? 

“Those dear old school-days!” sighed Mrs. 
Jones. ‘* Ah, how often I think of them! but 
the claims of Society are so pressing, they have 
quite separated me from many a delightful as- 
sociation. Sister knows how deeply I have re- 
gretted it.” Was the vexatious Crowder going 
to defeat her after all? 

Mrs. Small took the cue. ‘Oh yes, indeed! 
Fanny has been so absorbed. She has often 
regretted that she could not see more of you;” 
and here she paused, for she caught sight of 
Mrs. Jordan’s face, which was quite too ‘‘ hon- 
est” for the occasion. 

Miss Crowder scorned to seem to demand 
capitulation. Certainly, she should be most 
happy to oblige. She remembered the music 
perfectly. It was with her a mere matter of 
‘barter, or exchange in kind,” to quote from 
the ‘‘ Elements of Political Economy” they had 
both been supposed to study at school. They 
needed her, she needed them, words were use- 
less in the compact. 

To have seen those four ladies drive comfort- 
ably off together in Mrs. Small’s carriage would 





have furnished a stage-effect for Bourcicault— 
amiability, mutual good-will, and high appreci- 
ation were expressed on each face and in every 
accent. Mrs. Jordan alone was silent—amaze- 
ment enchained her. 

‘¢ Just in time, are we not?” and Mrs. Jones, 
with smiling face, swept up to the grand piano 
as the last quivering notes of the grand finale 
were sounding. 

‘** Leonora is a little out of her place, but 
you must give us five minutes.” 

Madame Duprez, concerned for the perfection 
of a musical soiree to come off under her aus- 
pices, comprehended and came to the rescue 
with commendable tact and prudence; welcom- 
ing the neighbor she had ‘‘ passed on the other 
side” for full two years with a warmth and em- 
pressement that did credit to her head if not to 
her heart. Miss Crowder smiled, displaying 
her superb teeth, and addressed Signor Baritone 
in his own musical language, as she took up the 
score of her part. 

Mrs. Jones had no misgivings; she knew 
Elise Crowder—Eliza, originally—too well to 
dread her having undertaken what she could 
not perform. She recollected all the old rocks 
and rapids of her school-friend Fanny’s execu- 
tion, and supported her admirably, throwing a 
strength and sparkling freshness into the whole 
duet which Mrs. Lane, with all her study and 
correctness, failed to give. Archie Lowber 
watched the superb grace and elegance of her 
figure, which the Cashmere, dropping careless- 
ly away, revealed, and made up his mind to 
patronize her. The amiable Fanny’s brother- 
in-law remarked to Mrs. Jordan, that ‘‘he 
never could see, for his part, why the women 
hadn’t taken her up before. Who cared about 
grandfathers—or fathers either, for that matter, 
if they could come down with something hand- 
some ?” 

Mrs. Revere’s eye-glass and shrugs were en- 
tirely unavailing; it was natural enough that 
she should feel indignant. Miss Groton was 
good-naturedly indifferent; Gorteschokoff, pro- 
verbially cold to all professional merit save his 
own, uttered a stately compliment; Signor Bar- 
itone, forgetting his engagement, lingered en- 
chanted at the success of a favorite pupil. Miss 
Crowder was self-possessed, triumphant. 

We all know how admirably the concert suc- 
ceeded—how the daily papers were full of the 
matter, and described the dresses separately 
—how the next issue of the Home Journal 
was redolent of miille-fleur epithets and proper 
names, discarding initials altogether, and de- 
voting an entire paragraph to “the lovely débu- 
tante, Miss Crowder, daughter of our public spir- 
ed fellow-citizen, A. L. Crowder, Esq., whose 
colossal fortune is the reward of well-directed 
and persevering effort.” It might have added, 
that his daughter’s success arose from an inher- 
itance of this paternal talent, combined with an 
infantile attack of the measles. However, all 


victory is a combination of skill and fortuitous 
circumstances, and Miss Crowder is not the first 
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general who has accepted blindly the advantage 
forced upon them by the necessities of the en- 
emy. 

Mr. Jordan withdrew his name from the di- 
rectorship of the ‘‘ Perkins Macdonough Foun- 
dation,” and his wife from her intimacy with its 
charitable board of managers. Even after the 
call at the residence of Miss Crowder, Mrs. Jor- 
dan was deeply chagrined at the entire oblivion 
which the house her husband had taken, in Thir- 
ty-eighth Street near Tenth Avenue, seemed to 
bury her in; at least as regarded the attentions 
of her late devoted friends. Mrs. Small’s car- 
riage found its way there once, but her coach- 
man did not approve of the neighborhood, and 
she noticed instantly the ingrain carpets in the 
parlors. ‘‘The claims of Society,” it is to be 
presumed, prevented Mrs. Jones from taking so 
long an excursion. She bewailed her thousand 
engagements whenever they met, and was cer- 
tainly coming very, very soon. Mrs, Mark Lane 
invariably followed Mrs. Small’s lead, and her 
baby had always ‘‘just been suffering from the 
most excruciating attack, which had made her 
perfectly wretched, and unable to leave him for 
a moment !”—whenever she encountered Mrs. 
Jordan at Stewart’s, or in Mrs. Groton’s parlors. 

Mr. Jordan had sufficient good sense to let 
the verification of his prophecy pass with slight 
comment; the result was sufficient for self- 
congratulation. Helen’s marriage to Ludlam 
White, and removal from the city, prevented 
the unpleasant necessity of future contact with 
the circle to which she had introduced them. 

Miss Crowder’s engagement to Perkins Jones 
was announced the night of Miss Groton’s wed- 
ding; and though the “‘ Perkins Macdonough” 
has yielded place, in Mrs. Smali’s affections, to 
a fresh and exciting charity, that prevailing type 
of the Dorcas of the nineteenth century consid- 
ers this result to have been worth all the pains 
expended upon its feeble existence; since, ‘‘as 
they had committed themselves to tolerate Miss 
Crowder, her money might just as well be 
thrown into the hands of Fanny’s family.” 





ARCHIBALD BLOSSOM, BACHELOR. 


\ R. BENJAMIN BLOSSOM was guilty of 

three faults which his brother Archy, the 
bachelor, could not fully forgive: first, having 
afamily; second, going to California; and, last- 
ly, dying when he got there. The news of the la- 
mented Blossom’s decease was brought to Archy 
one morning, like Cleopatra’s asp, with his break- 
fast. The surviving brother, unconscious of 
the sting prepared for him, comfortably seated 
himself to nibble the bread of single blessedness, 
spread his landlady’s neat white napkin on his 
lap, tucking the corners into the arm-holes of 
his waistcoat, stirred his coffee, read the morn- 
ing paper, ate three eggs out of the shell with a 
little ivory scoop, and finally broke the seal of 
the feminine-looking envelope beside his plate. 

‘*T knew there was something deuced dis- 
agreeable in that letter!” said Archy, turning 








first purple and then pale. ‘The best I can 
do, I am always being made a victim!” 

The epistle was from the mother of Benja- 
min’s children; and in a cramped chirography, 
and a style fall of grammatical errors, italics, 
and tears, indicating a good deal of grief, and 
not much education, it informed the bachelor 
that his sister-in-law was a widdow (with two 
d’s), and his nephews and nieces ‘‘orfens.” The 
news would have been very apt to spoil his 
breakfast, but for the precaution he had taken 
to open the eggs before he did the letter. 

Archy walked the room with his napkin, and 
thought of a good many things—poor Ben dying 
away off there, among strangers, and no doubt 
in very improper clothes; how he (the surviv- 
ing brother) would look in black; and what 
was his duty respecting Priscilla and her or- 
phans. ‘There is no other way, as I see,” he 
mused, wiping his forehead with the napkin, 
“but to submit, and be a victim! Think of 
me, Archibald Blossom, suddenly called to be 
the father of four little Blossoms; and a brother 
to her whose heart is left destitoot—t, double-o, 
t, toot!” groaned Archy, holding the letter up 
to the light. ‘‘ Poor woman! poor woman! 
no doubt she was too much afflicted to give 
attention to her spelling. A brother to her! 
I wonder she didn’t say a husband while she 
was about it!” And Archy smiled a grim 
smile in the glass, mentally contrasting his 
fastidious habits of life with the disagreeable 
ties and duties of paternity. 

To the bachelor’s love of nicety and sleepless 
solicitude for himself was joined an amiable dis- 
position, which was forever getting the other traits 
into trouble. On the present occasion he was 
perfectly well aware, as we have seen, that he 
was to be made a victim; nevertheless, even 
while heaping reproaches upon the late Benja- 
min, calling his children brats, and cursing the 
man who first invented widows, he resolved to 
visit his brother’s family—brushed his wig, col- 
ored his whiskers, packed up a carpet bag, and 
made other preparations for the pious pilgrim- 
age. It was the first time he had ever thought 
of fulfilling the scriptural injunction, ‘‘ To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction ;” 
although it had long been a personal habit of 
his to ‘‘keep himself [literally] unspotted from 
the world.” 

It was half a day’s journey from Archy’s” 
residence in town to the rural locality which 
he had no doubt was all this time resounding 
with the lamentations of the bereaved family. 
Arrived at the village hotel, he ordered a room 
and supper; and, after the necessary ablutions 
and refreshments, and certain studious moments 
devoted to his attire, he set out, with his im- 
maculate waistcoat and gold-headed cane, to 
walk to the Blossom cottage. 

It was Archy’s first advent in the place; a 
chronic dislike of scenes rustic and domestic 
having hitherto deterred him from venturing 
upon avisit. He was surprised to find the little 
town so charming. It was the close of a pleas- 
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ant June day; the sunset was superb, the air 
cool and sweet, the foliage of the sunlit trees 
thick and refulgent. ‘‘ Really,” said Archy 
to himself, snuffing the odor of roses and pinks 
that breathed from somewhere about a green- 
embowered cottage—‘‘really, and upon my 
soul, a man might pass an hour or two in this 
place quite agreeably! Young man”—accost- 
ing a village youth, in soiled shirt-sleeves and 
patched trowsers, who approached, pushing a 
loaded wheel-barrow before him on the side- 
walk—‘‘can you inform me where Mrs. Blos- 
som lives?” 

*¢P’scill Blossom?” said the village youth, 
setting down the wheel-barrow and tucking up 
his shirt-sleeve. . 

“Mrs. Benjamin Blossom,” replied Archy, 
with dignity. 

‘That's P’scill,” said the village youth, twist- 
ing his mouth into a queer expression, and ey- 
ing Archy with a slant, shrewd leer. ‘‘ You’ve 
come past. Foller me, and Ill show ye. Look 
out for your shins!” 

He spat upon his hands, rubbed them to- 
gether, and once more addressed himself to the 
wheel-barrow. Archy stepped aside and walk- 
ed behind. The young man turned up to the 
fence that inclosed the green-embowered cot- 
tage, from about which breathed the delightful 
odor of pinks and roses. 

**Wish you'd jest open that gate,” said he, 
holding the wheel-barrow. Archy, who was un- 
accustomed to opening gates for people, stood 
amazed at this audacity. But the young man 
repeating his request, he concluded to take a 
benevolent and humorous view of the matter, 
and, stepping before the wheel, rendered the 
service. ‘Clear the track now!” and the young 
man began to push. 

“Hold! take care!” cried Archy, in peril of 
his legs. ‘“ Youscoundrel!” He flourished his 
cane. But as the wheel-barrow continued to 
advance, his alternative was either to suffer a 
collision or retreat. Preferring the latter, he 
went backward into the yard. Going backward 
into the yard, he struck his heel against the 
border of a flower-bed. Striking his heel, he 
tripped, as was natural, and lost his balance, be- 
ing unable to recover which, he made a formi- 
dable plunge, falling in the most awkward of all 
positions. His cane flew into the air, his hat 
into the bushes, and instantly he found him- 
self deeply seated amidst some of the aforesaid 
odorous pinks and roses. 

*Hello! look out! darnation!” ejaculated the 
youth of the wheel-barrow—‘‘tumblin’ over them 
beds! P’scill ‘ll be in your hair!” Which last 
allusion prompted the unfortunate Mr. Blossom 
to catch at his wig, that useful article having 
found a closer affinity with a rose-bush than 
with the head to which it belonged. 

“Young man!” said Archy, regaining his 
feet and gathering up his hat and stick, ‘‘ you 
deserve to be caned within an inch of your life!” 

**DoI though?” and the youth’s shrewd leer 
brightened into an expression of sparkling fun. 





‘**T han’t done noth’n, only showed you where 
we live.” 

‘* Who cares where you live?” retorted Archy, 
pale and agitated, hastily brushing his clothes. 
‘*You remorseless idiot! I inquired for Mrs. 
Blossom’s house.” 

**Wal, ain’t Ishowin’ ye? This is our house; 
I'm her cousin,” said the youth. ‘‘I ain’t to 
blame, as I see, for your goin’ onto the bed 
backward.” 

‘*T must always be a victim!” growled Archy, 
using his handkerchief for a duster. ‘‘ Young 
man, Iam Benjamin Blossom’s brother, and I 
wish to see Mrs. Blossom.” 

‘* Jimmyneddy !” cried the youth—‘be ye 
though? Darned if I didn’t think you was the 
new minister! I wouldn't have done it—I 
mean, I didn’t mean to—lemme brush off the 
dirt!” and he fell to using his unwashed hands 
about Archy’s person with a freedom more alarm- 
ing than any quantity of unadulterated dirt. 
The poor bachelor was endeavoring to defend 
himself when a young woman appeared, coming 
out of the house, and inquiring eagerly what 
was the trouble. 

A young woman—she might have been forty; 
but she was still fresh and good-looking, with 
a plump figure, hazel eyes, a genuine com- 
plexion, teeth that were teeth, beautiful hair 
of her own, and a pleasing smile. The smile 
beamed, and at the same time the hazel eyes 
shone through tears, when the wheel-barrow 
youth announced Mr. Blossom’s brother. 

**Oh, dear, good brother Archy!” she ex- 
claimed, with something between a sob and a 
ery of joy. 

**My afflicted sister—” began Archy, who 
had composed a pathetic little speech, appro- 
priate to the occasion. He paused, either from 
forgetfulness or emotion. As she made a move- 
ment indicative of falling into his arms, he 
opened them. Seeing them opened, she could 
do no less than fall intothem. So the afflicted 
couple embraced, and Mrs. Benjamin Blossom 
wept upon Mr. Archibald Blossom’s shoulder. 

‘*To think we should meet, for the first time 
since my marriage, on such an occasion!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Blossom. 

‘*You have changed very little since that 
time,” said Archy, gallantly, regarding her at 
arm’s-length. 

‘‘ Brother Archy,” faltered Priscilla, wiping 
her eyes, “this is my cousin, Cyrus Drole ;” 
and the bachelor was formally introduced to 
the youth of the wheel-barrow. Cyrus offered 
to shake hands, and Archy, after some hesita- 
tion, gave him two fingers. ‘‘ And these,” said 
Mrs. Blossom, ‘‘ are my—his—his children !”— 
meaning her late husband’s, not the grinning 
Cyrus’s. She burst into tears, and catching up 
the youngest of the lamented Benjamin’s pro- 
geny, as they came running out of the house, 
almost smothered it with kisses. 

Arcny took out his handkerchief again, wiped 
first the two fingers Cyrus had shaken, and then 
his eyes. 
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‘* Poor little dears!” he said, much affected. 
“‘ How could Benjamin ever leave for a mo- 
ment so—so interesting a family !” 

*¢ Benjie — Phidie — Archy,” Mrs. Blossom | 
called the names of the three older children ac- | 
cording to their ages, ‘‘ this is your uncle—your | 
kind, dear uncle — your father’s only brother, 
and now all the father ye= have left!” More | 
sobs, of the choking species. ‘‘ Kiss your good | 
uncle !” 

** Dear little ones—yes!” said Archy, ‘‘ give | 
your uncle akiss!” (“Iam going to be a victim 
—I know I am!” he added, in a parenthesis, to 
himself.) ‘‘There! there! there !” embracing 
the three children in succession, but invariably 
allowing the kisses to explode before their faces 
touched his, and then putting them immediate- | 
ly away. He was congratulating himself on | 
having done up this little business so handsome- 
ly, when Mrs. Blossom reminded him— 

‘*This is the youngest—the baby, brother 
Archy—don’t forget the baby !” 

“‘ Bless his little heart, no,” said Archy, gay- 
ly fencing with his forefinger ; ‘‘ tut-tut! cock- 
a-doodle-do! Really, and upon my soul, what | 
a fine boy it is!” 

*¢ But it’s a girl,” said Priscilla, hugging the 
frightened little thing to keep it from crying. 

*¢Oh indeed! my mistake! But it’s all the 
same till they get their baby frocks off,” replied | 
Archy. And the procession moved into the | 
house, Cyrus Drole bringing up the rear. Pris- 
cilla, hastily emptying the large rocking-chair 
of a cat, two kittens, and a doll, offered her 
brother-in-law a seat. 

‘“ That’s my pussy !” said Benjie (young Blos- 
som number one, xt. 7). 

“My doll!” screamed Phidie (number two, 
get. 5). 

** Mamma’s chair !” cried little Blossom num- 
ber three ; and before Archy the uncle could 
sit down, Archy the nephew had scrambled into 
it. 


** Archy, my dear,” remonstrated the mother, 
*¢ get down and give his uncle the chair.” But 
Archy, laying hold of the arms with both hands, 
began to rock with all his might, his bright eyes 
glistening, and his curls shaking merrily about 
his cheeks. Thereupon the uncle quietly help- 
ed himself to another chair, which Priscilla hast- 
ened to dust with hér apron before she would 
suffer him to sit down. 

** Say, P’scill!” cried Cyrus, who had gone 
into the kitchen to wash himself, and he ap- 
peared at the sitting-room door, rubbing his 
hands in a profuse foaming ointment of soft soap 
and water; ‘‘say! wan't it queer I should take 
Uncle Archy for a minister ?” 

‘* He calls me uncle, too!” inwardly groaned 
the bachelor. 

‘* You haven’t been to tea, I suppose ?” ob- 
served Priscilla, setting out the table, and put- 
ting up a leaf. Archy said he had taken tea at 
the hotel. ‘‘Indeed! Are you sure? That 
wasn’t very kind of you, brother Archibald !” 

The young widow was reluctantly putting 





down the leaf, with many expressions of regret, 
when all were startled by a sound of shivered 
glass, and Phidie (abbreviation of Sophia) ut- 
tered,a cry of alarm. 

“Oh ma! look at Cilly!” (Blossom num- 
ber four, set. 2, named after her mother.) She 
had got Uncle Archy’s cane, and had tested the 
virtue of the pretty gold head by putting it 
through a window-pane. 

‘* Why, Cilly! what has she done?” cried 
her mother. Cilly began to cry. At that mo- 


| ment young Archy rocked over, falling, not as 


his uncle had done on the flower-bed, but his 
face on the floor. Another cry. The benevo- 
lent bachelor sprang to lift up his namesake from 
beneath the overturned chair, and, stooping, 
struck his head against Phidie’s nose. Third 
ery added to the chorus. Mrs. Blossom, mean- 
while, was occupied in running over Benjie, 
whose fingers she had previously pinched by too 
suddenly dropping the table-leaf when the alarm 
was given. At the same time Cyrus, with his 


| soapy hands, ran to the rescne, and took the 


cane from the affrighted and screaming Cilly. 

“What did I tell you, Archibald Blossom ?” 
said the bachelor to himself. ‘‘ I knew perfect- 
ly well you would be a victim!” And stepping 
back upon a kitten’s tail, he elicited a squall 
of pain from the feline proprietress of the pinch- 
ed appendage, and,a mew of solicitude from the 
maternal cat. 

For a few minutes the domestic confusion in 
the cottage surpassed the most dreadful scenes 
the bachelor’s imagination had ever conceived. 
But the tumult soon passed; the broken glass 
was picked up; the cane (with the streaks of 
Cyrus’s soapy fingers on it) set away; Phidie’s 
nose washed, which had bled; and Blossoms 
number three and four put to bed, after saying 
their prayers and kissing, with oozy faces —or 
rather kissing at—their Uncle Archy. Benjie 
and Phidie were suffered to sit up half an hour 
longer, upon condition that they should behave 
themselves; at the expiration of which time 
they also said their ‘‘ Now I lay me” and ‘‘ Our 
Father” at their mother’s knee, greatly to the 
edification of their uncle, whom they afterward 
kissed at, with a good-night, on going to bed. 
Cyrus, in the mean time, had gone to spend his 
evening at the village stores and bar-rooms; 
and now the widow and the surviving brother of 
the late Benjamin Blossom were left alone to- 
gether. 

The cottage was quiet; a single lamp was 
lighted; the grief-stricken widow took a seat 
rather near the surviving brother. As they dis- 
cussed the lamentable news the last steamer had 
brought she drew her chair closer still, allowing 
her head, weighed down by affliction, to droop 
sympathetically toward his shoulder. Archy 
was deeply troubled. 

**T am more than ever convinced that I shall 
be a victim,” he thought, as he glanced sideways 
at his companion; ‘‘ but, really, and upon my 
soul, there’s something pleasing about her!” 
In the abandonment of grief she let her hand 
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drop upon his knee. She was too much ab- 
sorbed by her sorrows to think of removing it. 
Archy experienced a very strange sensation. 
He had never in his life known any thing to 
produce precisely such an effect as that hand 
upon his knee; and he wondered if his compan- 
ion was really aware that it had gone a visiting. 
Then Archy suffered his own hand (in the aban- 
donment of grief) to drop near the widow’s. 
There is something magnetic in hands. They 
attract by laws more subtle than the loadstone’s. 
Two peculiarly charged hands upon the same 
knee must inevitably touch. Archy’s palm lay 
in the most careless manner upon the back of 
Priscilla’s hand. Gradually his fingers tended 
to encircle hers; an encouraging movement on 
her part, then a nestling together of thrilling 
palms, then an ardent mutual pressure—and 
Archy found himself in a position which he 
would have deemed utterly impossible an hour 
ago. With that soft, warm, flexible, electric con- 
ductor pouring its vital streams into his veins, 
he comprehended, as never before, how men are 
entrapped into matrimony. He saw how his 
brother (the lamented Benjamin) had been en- 
trapped, and forgave him. It was Archy’s left 
hand that clasped Priscilla’s left, she sitting 
upon his right; and now his other arm (all in 
the abandonment of grief) fell from the top of 
her chair and lodged near her waist. Her right 
hand met his—not to remove it, but to draw it 
ever so gently about her. At the same time her 
head, which had been drooping so long, touched 
his should Sil , and two deep breaths. 
Very natural: he had lost a brother, she a hus- 
band; and this was consolation. 

*¢ My dear sister,” said Archy, ‘‘you must 
not let—ah—circumstances trouble you. I 
have a little property—enough to keep me com- 
fortable—and I have put by a little to—to— 
provide against such a day as this, for I always 
felt sure Benjamin’s projects would turn out in 
some such way; and, you see, you are not to 
want for any thing, Priscilla—” 

**Oh dear, dear Archy! bless you!” said the 
widow, with so much emotion that tears were 
drawn right out of Archy’s eyes. “But it isn’t 
money I want! True, I have four children— 
they are friendless orphans—I am poor; but I 
can work for them with my last breath. It isn’t 
money I want! but sympathy—a brother’s love 
—somebody to talk to that knew him—to keep 
my heart from breaking while my dear children 
live! Oh, promise me that!” She clung to 
Archy. He knew he was a victim, but he also 
perceived that to be a victim might be sweeter 
than he had deemed. 

At this interesting moment the gate clanged, 
a shuffling of shoes on the stoop-floor followed, 
and Cyrus Drole walked unceremoniously into 
the room. ‘‘I am saved!” thought Archy. 
But it must be confessed he would have pre- 
ferred not to be saved quite so soon. His chair, 
as Cyrus entered, was at least a yard and a half 
from the widow’s, and their hands looked per- 
fectly innocent of contact. The hero of the 











wheel-barrow might have perceived that he was 
expected to withdraw from the sacred precincts 
of grief; but he coolly took a chair and sat 
down, with his hat on. 

‘* Every body is askin’ about Uncle Archy; 
you'd think the President had come to town!” 
said Cyrus, tipping back against the wall, and 
setting his feet upon the chair-round. ‘But 
didn’t they all la’f when I told about takin’ him 
for a minister, and runnin’ him onto the beds!” 
And Cyrus chuckled under his hat-brim, hug- 
ging his elevated knees. 

The two votaries of grief heard these ill-timed 
words in appropriate solemn silence. Nobody 
else appearing inclined to talk, Mr. Drole ‘‘im- 
proved” the occasion. He quoted popular re- 
marks concerning the surviving Mr. Blossom. 
Elder Spoon’s daughter thought he walked 
‘*drea’ful stiff;” Miss Brespin, the dress-maker, 
declared that he winked at her as he passed her 
window. Archy writhed at this stinging im- 
putation, but contented himself with frowning 
upon Cyrus. 

‘* Brother Archy don’t want to hear all this, 
Cyrus,” interposed the serious-faced Priscilla. 

‘* Jeff Jones said he looked like a horned 
pout with his white-bellied jacket on!” contin- 
ued Cyrus. ‘“Cap’in Fling wanted to know if 
he was an old bach; an’ when I said he was, 
says he, ‘I'll bet fifty dollars,’ says he, ‘he'll 
marry the widder!’ ‘If he does,’ says Old 
Cooney, says he, ‘he won’t look so much as if 
he’d jest walked out of a ban’box time he’s been 
married a month,’ says he. I didn’t say nothin’, 
but la’ft!” 

**Cyrus Drole!” cried the indignant widow, 
‘if you can’t behave yourself, you shall go 
straight to bed. What must brother Archy 
think of your impudence !” 

**T guess he'll think it’s natur’!” laughed 
Cyrus. “I s’posed you wouldn’t mind, bein’ 
we're all cousins.” 

Archy had arisen. He inquired, in some 
agitation, for his hat and cane. 

** My! brother Archy!” said Priscilla, alarm- 
ed, “where are you going?” Archy explained 
that he had engaged his lodging at the hotel, 
where his baggage remained. ‘I can’t bear 
the thought of your going back there to sleep!” 
and the widow’s tearful eyes looked up pleading- 
ly. ‘Do stay with us! Cyrus shall go for your 
carpet-bag !” 

Archy said something about ‘‘ giving trouble.” 
She reproached him tenderly. It would be a com- 
fort, she assured him, to know that he was be- 
neath the same roof; and it would soothe her 
loneliness to remember the pathetic circum- 
stance after he was gone. ‘I ama victim!” 
thought Archy; but he could not resist such 
winning entreaties. Cyrus was dispatched for 
the carpet-bag. He was absent not much more 


than five minutes; and on his return, placing 
the article of luggage on the table, he seated 
himself, tipped against the wall, with his hat 
on, as before. 

‘‘Any time you wish to retire, brother Ar- 
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chy—” suggested the widow’s softened voice. 
Archy cast a scowling glance at Cyrus (who ap- 
peared immovable), and replied that he felt the 
need of rest after his long journey. 

“‘Don’t hurry on my account,” said Cyrus. 
‘*T jest as lives set up and keep ye comp’ny !” 

Unseduced by this generous suggestion, Archy 
took his carpet-bag and proceeded, under the 
widow's guidance, to the spare bedroom. It 
was a neat little chamber, with a rag-carpet on 
the floor, and cheap lithographs in cheap frames 
on the wall. The lamp was placed on the white- 
spread stand, and the carpet-bag on a chair; 
Archy gave the widow his hand. 

‘* Good-night, sister!” Priscillawept. ‘ Af- 
flicted one!” said Archy, drawing her near him. 
He put down his lips; she put up hers. At that 
affecting moment a chuckle was heard. Both 
started. 

“Ye ’fraid of fleas, Uncle Archy?” said Cy- 
rus, putting his head in at the door. 

Archy had never in his life felt so powerful 
an impulse to fracture somebody’s cervical col- 
umn. Had there been a weapon at hand Cyrus 
would have suffered. As it was, he advanced 
with impunity into the room. 

**°Cause, ef you be, there’s some in the bed 
that long!” he added, measuring off a piece of 
his hand. ‘ Ain’t they, P’scill?” 

**Cyrus Drole! there isn’t a flea in the 
house, and you know it!” exclaimed the wid- 
ow. ‘What do you talk so for?” 

**They’ve got some over to the tavern big- 
ger yit,” said Cyrus, seating himself astride a 
chair, and resting his arms on the back. ‘‘ They 
hitched six on ’em to a hand-cart t’other day, and 
they jumped so they ripped it aii to flinders !” 

“Come, Cyrus,” expostulated the widow, 
‘*you’ve no business here; brother wants to go 
to bed.” 

“He won’t mind me; I'll keep him comp’ny 
till he wants to go to sleep. You needn’t stop, 
if you don’t want to!” 

Thereupon the widow hastily withdrew, call- 
ing upon him to follow. Cyrus rocked to and 
fro, in his reversed position, apparently perfect- 
ly and entirely at home. Archy regarded him 
sternly. 

‘What d’ye haf to pay for them kind o’ 
boots?” asked Cyrus. ‘Pegged or sewed? 
hey?” No reply. ‘Psho! what’s the mat- 
ter? You look as tho’ you'd forgot suth’n’!” 

‘* Young man,” said Archy, loftily, “will you 
have the kindness to postpone the entertainment 
of your personal presence and conversation to 
some remote future period? In other words, 
will you oblige me by leaving this room ?” 

**Don’t feel like talkin’, hey? Wal, I d’n’ 
know but I will, seein’ it’s you!” Cyrus, rising 
deliberately, knocked over his chair, set it up 
again, and walked slowly to the door. ‘‘I for- 
got what you said you give for them boots? 
Oh! you're in a hurry, be ye!” Seeing Archy 
advancing upon him with a somewhat ferocious 
look, he quickened his step, and with a grin of 
insolent good-nature dodged out of the room. 





Archy shut the door, and placed two chairs 
against it—there being no lock—pulled off the 
said boots, hung his wig on the bed-post, and in 
due time retiring, thought of the widow, and 
called himself a victim until he fell asleep; 
when he dreamed that he was wedded to a spec- 
tre in soiled shirt-sleeves and patched trowsers, 
and had nine children, all of whom were born 
with little wheel-barrows in their hands. 

He was awakened by shouts of childish laugh- 
ter. He thought of his dream, rubbed his eyes, 
recognized his wig on the bed-post, and remem- 
bered where he was. The laughter proceeded 
from an adjoining room, where the little Blos- 
soms slept. Archy took his watch from beneath 
the pillow, and discovered that he had been 
robbed of his rest three hours earlier than his 
usual time for rising. ‘I’m always being a 
victim!” he said, with a yawn. ‘But I sup- 
pose it’s the custom to get up at five in the 
country; and it’ll be such a novelty, I’ll try it 
for once.” So Archy got up, dressed, put on 
his hat, found his gold-headed cane (with the 
marks of Cyrus’s soapy fingers on it), and went 
out to walk. There was a freshness and beau- 
ty in nature which afforded him an agreeable sur- 
prise. ‘Really, and upon my soul,” he said, 
“*T had quite forgotten that mornings in the 
country were so fine! One might enjoy an ex- 
perience of this kind once or twice a year very 
well indeed.” 

Priscilla was occupied in dressing the chil- 
dren when he went out. On his return she was 
preparing breakfast. He was curious to see 
how she would look by daylight; and he was 
conscious of a slight agitation as he entered the 
room. Her occupation, together with the heat 
of the kitchen stove, had given her a beautiful 
color; and the tear and smile with which she 
greeted him completed the charm. Thus the 
day began. Archy, who had intended to re- 
turn on the first train to town, staid until the 
afternoon. He then found it impossible to turn 
a deaf ear to the widow’s entreaties, who urged 
him to remain another night beneath her roof. 
He delayed his departure another day, and still 
another night; and ended by spending a week 
with the widow, Cyrus, and the children—a 
week whose history would fill a volume. What 
we have not space to detail here the reader’s 
imagination—it must be vivid—will supply. 

At last the bachelor returned to town. He 
had long wished to go, and wished not to go. 
His experiences had been both sweet and terri- 
ble; and to depart was as excruciating as to re- 
main. In tearing himself away he left behind 
a lacerated heart, which Mrs. Priscilla Blossom 
retained, and in return for which she sent him 
letters full of affection and bad spelling. It is 
singular how soon a tender interest in persons 
invests even their faults with a certain charm. 
Not a month had elapsed before Archy had 
learned to love those innocent little errors of 
orthography and construction as dearly as if 
the i’s she neglected to dot were the very eyes 
which he had so often seen weep and smile. 
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“Really, and upon my soul,” said Archy, 
one morning, after kissing her letter at least 
twice for every precious error it contained, 
‘*she is a delightful creature ; and, by Jove, I’d 
marry her—I would, truly—if—if it wasn’t for 
being a victim!” A strange unrest—to use a 
poetical expression—agitated his ever-placid 
bosom. Appetite and flesh forsook him; his 
landlady observed that her bountiful repasts no 
longer filled him; his tailor, that he no longer 
filled his clothes. His friends shook their heads 
and said, ‘‘The Blossom has been nipped by 
untimely frost!” At length, yielding to des- 
tiny, he again disappeared mysteriously from 
town. It is supposed that he visited Priscilla. 
He was absent a week. He returned, bearing 
a still larger burden of unrest than he had car- 
ried away. In short—to sum up the tragical 
result in one word—Archy was a victim, and he 
knew it! 

How it all happened, poor Archy could never 
tell; and if he could not, how can his biogra- 
pher? As early as the middle of October he 
had written to Priscilla irrevocable words, or- 
dered a wedding suit of his tailor, bought a new 
wig, and purchased a trunk full of presents for 
his future wife and children. The eleventh of 
November was fixed for the fatal event. On 
the night of the ninth he slept not at all, but 
filled the hours with wakefulness and sighs. 
“Oh, Benjamin,” he said, ‘‘if you had only 
lived! I wish I had never gone up there! But 
it is too late to retract! It would break poor, 
dear Priscilla’s heart! I am quite sure she 
would die of grief! I must go through with it 
now—I see no other way!” Mrs. Brown won- 
dered what made her lodger groan so in his 
sleep. 

On the other hand, Archy endeavored to con- 
sole himself by reasoning thus: ‘‘ It wasn’t in 
human nature to resist—she is such a charming 
woman! Besides, I was only doing my duty. 
I should have the family to support any way. 
I can keep them in the country, and spend as 
much time in town as I choose. I shall proba- 
bly spend all my time in town, with the excep- 
tion of now and then a few days in summer. 
Though really, and upon my soul, if it wasn’t for 
Cyrus and the children I think I could be very 
happy with Priscilla.” He sank into a half-con- 
scious state, and fancied himself pursuing a wild, 
sweet, dangerous road, with two figures whirl- 
ing in a dance before him, one beautiful and 
bright, but nearly enveloped in the other's black, 
voluminous robes. One was Happiness, the oth- 
er Misery; and so they led him on, until the 
former quite disappeared, and the latter, grim, 
inexorable, whirled alone. He aroused with a 
start just as the hideous creature reached forth 
a skeleton hand to claim him as a partner; and 
once more Mrs. Brown wondered what made her 
lodger groan so in his sleep. 

Archy was expected on the afternoon of the 
tenth, and Cyrus was at the railroad station to 
meet him when the train came in. The surviv- 
ing brother felt not only like a victim, but also 





very much like a culprit, when he stepped from 
the cars a spectacle to the group of loungers. 

‘*Haryunclarchy ?” (that is, ‘‘ How are you, 
Uncle Archy ?”) cried Cyrus, familiarly advanc- 
ing to shake hands. ‘‘Got along, have ye? 
P’scill’s been drea’ful ’fraid you wouldn’t come.” 
A broad grin from Mr. Drole. Laughter and 
significant looks from the crowd. Embarrass- 
ment on the part of Mr. Blossom. 

‘*Where’s your carriage ?” whispered the fu- 
ture bridegroom, who, anticipating this scene, 
had directed that a decent conveyance should 
be in waiting for him on his arrival. 

**Couldn’t git no kind of a one,” said Cyrus, 
in a loud tone of voice. “Jinkin’s usin’ his; 
Alvord’s hoss’s lame; Hillick, that keeps the 
tavern, had let his’n; I told em you was comin,’ 
and I didn’t know what I should do; but nota 
darned thing in the shape of a carriage could I 
scare up. So I concluded you could walk over 
to the house—guess you hain’t quite forgot the 
way; and I’ve brought my wheel-barrer for your 
trunks.” 

“ Always a victim !” muttered Archy, red and 
perspiring, perhaps at the recollection of his first 
adventure with the wheel-barrow. He would 
have given worlds—as the romance writers say 
—had he never set foot in the village. But 
retrogression was now impossible. He hastily 
pointed out his baggage, with his gold-headed 
cane, and walked up the street. He had not 
proceeded twenty yards when Cyrus came after 
him, running his wheel-barrow on the walk, and 
shouting to the retiring loungers to ‘‘ clear the 
track.” He pushed his load of trunks to Archy’s 
heels, and there he kept it, occasionally grazing 
his calves with the wheel, until the exasperated 
bridegroom stepped aside and stopped. 

“Go on!” he said, hoarsely. 

‘“‘Never mind; I ain't pa’tic’lar!” replied 
Cyrus, setting the wheel-barrow down, and spit- 
ting on his hands. “I jest as lives you'd go 
ahead. Whew! makes me blow!” 

Archy raised his cane, but forebore exercising 
it upon the young gentleman’s back, as justice 
seemed to require, in consequence of the pub- 
licity of the scene. He walked on. The wheel- 
barrow followed, again at his heels. And thus 
the bridegroom traversed the village, the head 
of a procession which caused a general expan- 
sion of risible muscles and a flattening of noses 
upon window panes as it passed. 

‘¢ By the furies!” thought Archy, ‘‘I can’t go 
through with it! I’ll put a stop to the insane 
proceeding at once! I'll make some excuse; 
I'll say, I’ve heard from California, and Benja- 
min isn’t dead. That wouldn't do, though; Pris- 
cilla’s had a letter from the friend that received 
his parting breath. I'll tell her—I'll tell her 
I’ve got another wife. Then she’ll reproach me, 
and what shall I say? Say I thought my wife 
was dead, but she’s turned up again! That 
won’t do though—I can’t lie.” 

“Look out for yer legs!” cried Cyrus. 
They had passed the gate. Archy was met by 
Mrs. Blossom and four little Blossoms, soon to 
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be all his own. Priscilla clung to his neck, 
Benjie to his hand, Phidie to his coat tails, leav- 
ing the lesser Blossoms each a leg. 

**T am doomed!” thought Archy. He as- 
sumed a gayety, though he felt it not; opened 
his heart and his trunk; distributed presents; 
received a good many more thanks and kisses 
than he wanted; withdrew to the solitude of his 
chamber; conferred with Priscilla, who follow- 
ed him thither, and whom he found, after all 
his doubts and despair, to be the dearest and 
best of women. He came out brighter than he 
had gone in; taking his seat at the tea-table, 
with Blossoms three and four on each side, and 
Priscilla opvosite. The children had quarreled 
to sit next their uncle, and that rare indulgence 
had been granted to the two youngest. Little 
Archy was barefoot, and he persisted in rubbing 
his toes against big Archy’s trowsers. Little 
Cilly (Blossom number four) sprinkled him with 
crumbs, buttered his coat-sleeve, and tipped 
over his tea-cup. Archy (the uncle) was be- 
ginning to have very much the air of a parent. 

The presents had so much excited the chil- 
dren that the house that evening was a perfect 
little Babel. ‘‘ And this is the family I am 
going to marry!” groaned poor Archy; ‘‘ Oh, 
what a victim!” Cyrus was practicing upon 
a new fiddle, in the kitchen, and nothing could 
silence his horrible discords. ‘The domestic—a 
recent addition to Mrs. Blossom’s establishment 
—let fall a pile of dishes, deluging the threshold 
with fragments. Benjie upset the table with a 
lamp and pitcher, which saturated the carpet 
with oil and water. Phidie and Archy quar- 
reled, and cried an hour after they had gone to 
bed. Number four was sick, in consequence 
of eating too much of Uncle Archy’s candy, 
and had to be doctored. Priscilla was harassed 
and—shall we confess it ?—cross. Add to the 
picture the melancholy coloring of the season— 
imagine the dreary whistling of the November 
wind, and the rattling of dry leaves and naked 
boughs—and you have some notion of a wise, 
comfort-loving old bachelor’s reasons for home- 
sickness. 

Archy retired to his room. ‘‘I can’t go 
through with it! It’s no use! I'll break it to 
Priscilla—gradually—but I’m resolved to do it! 
Supposing I make believe I’m insane, and tear 


things? Insane! I’ve been insane! Oh, 
Benjamin—” 
Rap, rap! gently, at the door. ‘There she 


is!” said Archy. ‘‘ Now, Blossom, be a man!” 
He opened; Priscilla entered. She observed 
his excited mien with a look of alarm. 

“Dear Archy! what is the matter?” 

What a wonderful influence there is in wo- 
man’s eyes, a ripe lip reaching up to you, and 
an arm about your neck! Archy was afraid 
he was going to be shaken. 

‘* Priscilla !” he said, with a tragic air, ‘‘ I’ve 
had a horrid thought! Suppose —suppose 
Benjamin should still be alive! and should 
come home! and find me—me—a usurper of 
his happiness !” 











**Oh, Archy!” articulated Priscilla, with 
strong symptoms of fainting, ‘‘ spare me! spare 
me!” 

“Of course it isn’t reasonable to suppose 
such a thing—but—” stammered Archy, “isn’t 
our marriage hasty—premature? Not six 
months after the news of his death came— 
though, to be sure, he had then been dead four 
months, and that makes ten. But wouldn’t it, 
after all, be wise to postpone our bliss—say till 
spring ?” 

“If you leave me,” said Priscilla, ‘I shall 
die!” She closed her eyes, drooping tremu- 
lously in his arms; and the scene would have 
been very romantic indeed but for the plump- 
ness of her figure and the laws of gravitation, 
which united in compelling him to ease her 
down upon a chair. ‘‘ But go!” she added, 
‘*go! you do not love me!” 

‘* Really, and upon my soul, I do!” vowed 
Archy, greatly moved. ‘Priscilla, I adore 
you!” 

** Then don’t—don’t break my heart!” 

His resolution was melted: he saw that 
either Priscilla or himself must be a victim. 
‘Tl be one myself,” he thought; “I’m used to 
it!” And he said no more of postponing their 
conjugal felicity. 

We read of prisoners sleeping soundly on the 
eve of their execution. So Archy slept that 
night. The wedding was appointed for the 
next morning. The bridegroom awoke at half- 
past six. It was cold and rainy. He looked 
out upon the dismalest scene—dark and dreary 
hills, a deserted street, dripping and shivering 
trees, dead leaves rotting upon the ground. ‘‘I 
have brought my razor with me,” said Archy, 
‘and really, upon my soul, I think the best thing 
I can do is to cut off the wretched thread of my 
existence, just under the chin!” Already the 
children were laughing and screaming in the 
next room, and Cyrus’s fiddle squeaked in the 
kitchen. Archy got up, took his razor, delib- 
erately honed it, uncovered his throat, and— 
with a firm hand—shaved himself. 

The marriage ceremony was to take place at 
nine o’clock, without display: only the clergy- 
man and two other witnesses were to be present, 
and the happy pair were to take the cars at ten 
for a little journey. Two bridesmaids came, 
in the rain, at eight o’clock, to dress the bride. 
She had already put upon the children their 
neatest attire, charging them to remain in the 
house, and keepthemselves dry and clean. The 
arrival of the clergyman was prompt. Nine 
o'clock struck—a knell to Archy’s heart. At the 
fatal moment he appeared; he was handsomely 
dressed; he was pale, but firm. No martyr 
ever approached the stake with greater fortitude 
than he displayed on standing up beside Pris- 
cilla, in the little parlor, with the clergyman 
facing them and the witnesses waiting. 

At this critical moment, Cyrus, who had gone 
to secure a conveyance for the wedding party, 
rushed into the room. 

*¢You, Sir,” said the clergyman, addressing 
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Archy, 
man—” 
“¢Guess you better wait half a jiffy!” cried 
Cyrus, flirting his wet cap. 
“‘To be your lawful wife,” added the clergy- 


‘solemnly promise to take this wo- 


man. 

“Somebody else to come,” added Cyrus; 
“he’s ’most here; I ran ahead, to tell ye to 
stop.” 

‘*Hush, Cyrus!” whispered the bride. 

“To love, honor, and obey,” said the clergy- 
man, growing confused, “until death do you 


‘* He’d jest come in on the cars,” interpolated 
Cyrus. 

‘¢Promise,” said the clergyman to Archy, 
who stood staring. 

“To obey ?” faltered Archy. 

*‘Pid I say obey? No matter; it’s a mere 
form—” 

**T guess he’s from Caleforny !” cried Cyrus ; 
*¢mebby’s he’s got news.” 

“From California!” uttered Archy, with a 
gleam of hope. ‘* Wait; what does the fellow 
mean? Who—where is this man!” 

“T dn’ know; I never saw him afore; but 
here he comes!” said Cyrus. The rascal grinned. 
Priscilla looked wild and distressed. Archy be- 
lieved it was one of Cyrus’s miserable jokes, but 
resolved to make the most of it. 

‘¢ Shall I proceed ?” inquired the clergyman, 
who had quite forgotten where he left off. The 
gate had previously clanged; doors had been 
opened; and now, to the astonishment of all, a 
stranger put his head into the room. He wore 
a Spanish sombrero, a shaggy coat, and an im- 
mense red beard. As all turned to look at him, 
he advanced into the room. 

‘¢ Stranger!” cried the excited Archy, ‘* who 
—how—why this interruption?” 

** What is going on?” asked the Californian, 
in a suppressed voice. 

** Nothing—only—getting married a little,” 
replied Archy, excited more and more. ‘‘ You 
are welcome, Sir, welcome! but if you have no 
business—” 

**T have business!” The intruder removed 
his wet sombrero. ‘‘ Priscilla! Archibald!” 

“Benjamin!” ejaculated Archy, springing 
forward upon the clergyman’s corns. 

**My husband!” burst from the lips of the 
bride; and she threw up her arms, swooning in 
the traveler’s dampembrace. Archy, quite be- 
side himself, ran over the children, and flung 
his arms frantically about the reunited pair. 

“TI be darned,” said Cyrus, flinging his cap 
into the corner, ‘‘if ’tain’t Ben Blossom come 
to life agin!” 

“Just stand off,” cried Benjamin, sternly, 
‘till we have this matter a little better under- 
stood.” 

**T don’t object,” replied Archy, brushing 
himself, “for, really, and upon my soul, you 
are very wet!” 

Priscilla was restored to consciousness (which, 
if the truth must be confessed, she had not lost 





at all), explanations were made, and the hus- 
band’s ire appeased. He, on his part, main- 
tained that he had not been dead at all ; that the 
treacherous friend who reported him so had 
indeed deserted him when he was in an ex- 
tremely feeble condition at the mines, leaving 
him to perish alone, of sickness and want, in 
the dismal rainy season ; that he (Mr. Blossom), 
had lived, so to speak, out of spite, finding shel- 
ter in a squatter’s hut, digging a little for gold, 
returning to the sea-board, crossing the Isthmus, 
and finally reaching home (with less than half 
the money he had carried away) sooner than 
any letter, mailed at the earliest opportunity, 
could have arrived. He seemed rejoiced to get 
back again; kissed the children; shook hands 
with the neighbors; and, finally, supporting his 
wife upon one arm, while he gave Archy a fra- 
ternal embrace with the other, frankly forgave 
them the little matrimonial proceeding we have 
described. 

The truth is, Priscilla had expressed her joy 
at his return with a spontaneity and emphasis 
which left no doubt of her sincerity. Archy 
felt one pang of jealousy at this; but it was 
evident enough that his satisfaction at seeing 
Benjamin was unfeigned. 

“We are brother and sister again now, 
Archy ?” said Priscilla, offering him her hand. 

‘*We are nothing else, I am happy to say!” 
replied Archy, overflowing with good-humor. 

**T must beg your pardon, Archy,” said Ben, 
‘*for taking away your bride.” 

‘Really, and upon my soul,” cried Archy, 
magnanimously, ‘‘I relinquish her—under the 
circumstances—with joy! Take back your fam- 
ily, Ben! Here are the children, good as new. 
I give ’em up without a murmur. Heaven for- 
bid that I should wish to rob my brother of his 
treasures!” Archy’s self-denial was beauti- 
ful. 

‘* S’pos’n’ — s’pos’n’,” jiggled Cyrus, ‘‘he 
hadn’t come till to-morrer, an’ found there’d 
been a weddin’! an’ nobody but me an’ the 
childern left to hum!” 

This ill-timed speech proved very unpopular, 
and Cyrus was hustled out of the room. The 
wedding having failed to take place there was 
no wedding tour. 

Archy remained, and made a visit at his 
brother’s; experiencing unaccountable sensa- 
tions upon witnessing the unbounded happiness 
of Priscilla. How she could so easily give up 
a well-dressed gentleman like himself (after all 
her professions, too!), and show such preference 
for a rough, bearded, unkempt, half-savage 
Californian puzzled his philosophy. The sight 
became unendurable. So that afternoon he 
packed up his luggage and took leave of the 
happy family, turning a deaf ear to all their 
entreaties, and setting out, under painful cir- 
cumstances and a dilapidated umbrella, to walk 
to the cars. Cyrus accompanied him, trans- 
porting his trunks upon the celebrated wheel- 
barrow. At the station Mr. Drole brought 


Archy the checks for his baggage, and gave 
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him his good-by, together with a little tribute 
of sympathy. 

“T swanny,” said Cyrus, ‘‘’twas too bad 
anyhow you can fix it! But I wouldn’t give 
up so; mebby you'll have better luck next 
time.” 

‘Always a victim!” muttered Archy, taking 
his seat in the cars. Cyrus got upon his wheel- 
barrow, and whistled ‘‘ Try, try again!” playing 
an imaginary fiddle over his arm. The bache- 
lor (still a bachelor) thanked Heaven when the 
cars started, and so returned to his elegant 
single lodgings in town. 

But he was no longer the cheerful, contented 
bachelor of other times. An affectionate letter 
from Mrs. Blossom, in which she hoped he 
would find another widdow (with two d’s), and 
be hapy (with one p), served only to keep alive 
the fires that had been kindled in his once cool 
breast. He began toseek female society; grew 
studious of fair faces; and, to the astonishment 
of his friends, within a year both Priscilla’s 
wish, and Cyrus’s prediction touching better luck, 
were realized. Archy had found another wid- 
ow; who, although perhaps not quite so charm- 
ing a creature as she who had first aroused him 
from apathetic celibacy, proved, nevertheless, 
quite as sincere a woman, as true a wife, and 
as devoted a mother of her little Blossoms. 
They occupy a handsome little cottage a few 
miles out of town; where the late bachelor, 
now the blessed husband and father, finds wed- 
ded life so entirely to his liking that he often 
assures Mrs. Blossom that really, and upon 
his soul, the most fortunate day of his life was 
when she made him a victim. 





FRUITION. 
TARS, let me hear you shout! 
Why hang, ye leaves, so still? 
This night she faltered out 
A rosy-lipped ‘I will!” 


The blood rushed through my brain— 
She turned her face to me; 

Then kisses came like rain 
Upon a parchéd lea. 


Light streamed from pole to pole, 
The air became perfume, 

And all my barren soul 
Burst into green and bloom. 


Oh, hour that bankrupts joy, 
But perfects nature’s plan— 
This morn I was a boy 
And now I am a man! 


Stars, let me hear you shout! 
Oh, leaves, hang not so still! 

Winds, call your music out! 
My love has said, ‘‘I will!” 





My hope has then come true— 
He loves me, so he said; 
How fast my pulses flew— 
My cheek, it burned, how red! 
Voi. XVII.—No. 98.—P 


Some things I seemed to hear, 
And some I seemed to see; 
Was it through eye or ear 
He told his heart to me? 


So high he seemed to stand, 
My hope grew faint and dim; 

His love came like a hand 
And drew me up to him. 


Within me, all is light— 
How, why, I can not say; 

For me, night is not night, 
And day is more than day! 


And thus my hope comes true— 
Oh, hope how faint and dim! 
And so what can I do 
But love and live for him? 





EXPLORATIONS OF THE AMOOR 
RIVER. 
BY PERRY M‘D. COLLINS. 

Lh hho: been ordered by the Secretary of 

State (Mr. Marcy) to proceed to St. Peters- 
burg, and from thence—if the permission of the ° 
Russian Government could be obtained—to the 
mouth of the Amoor River, I sailed from New 
York on the 12th of April, 1856, and arrived 
at Cronstadt on the 17th of May, being the only 
passenger on the first steamer, and the first ves- 
sel of any kind, that had entered at Cronstadt 
that year. We were detained by ice-floes in 
the Gulf of Finland three days. I was also de- 
tained two days at Cronstadt in consequence of 
my passport having no visé of a Russian consul 
in the United States, which, according to their 
regulations, is required. 

From Cronstadt I proceeded to St. Peters- 
burg, where I met with General Mouravieff, the 
Governor of Eastern Siberia, who received me 
i with great politeness, and entered immediately 
into conversation in relation to the purpose of 
|my visit. He said that he was happy to have 
| the opportunity of introducing an American into 
the region of the Amoor, and was pleased that 
the United States had taken notice of that coun- 
try, as it was a new country and required de- 
velopment. 

**T shall leave Moscow,” said he, ‘* between 
the first and fifteenth of November next for Ir- 
koutsk, the head-quarters of the Government. I 
wish you to see the whole country, and to do 
this more effectually you shall accompany me; 
but it is too late this season for you to proceed 
to the Amoor.” 

I was of course delighted with this arrange- 
ment, although I regretted that I was not to see 
the Amoor before the next year. But I could 
not do any more to expedite my journey. It is 
true I might have gone simply as a traveler or 
a merchant to Irkoutsk, without waiting for the 

Governor, but it would have been folly for me 
| to have attempted it. So taking the cars on 
| one of the finest railroads in the world, I pro- 
! ceeded to Moscow, where I arrived during the 
' month of August. 
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I found that it would be impracticable for me 
te transport the books, papers, press, etc., be- 
longing to the consulate, by the overland route, 
a distance of some ten thousand versts, a thou- 
sand of which must be traversed by pack ani- 
mals, and six thousand by wagon or sleigh. 
therefore shipped them from Cronstadt to the 
Amoor by a Russian man-of-war, which, to- 
gether with a fleet of five or six sail, including 
a steamer, were expected to reach the Amoor 
on the opening of the navigation in the spring. 
The flag, however, I kept with me, as I was 
to have the honor to unfurl the first stars and 
stripes ever seen in that region. Besides my- 
self there was but a single transient Ameri- 
can in this city, with which our trade ought to 
amount to millions of dollars, and where our 
merchants and manufactures ought long ago 
to have established themselves. I endeavored 
to make the best use of my time by gaining as 
much information as possible with respect to the 
country which I proposed to visit. 

At last, after my patience had been nearly 


exhausted, I found myself in possession of a| 


passport, or certificate, giving me the sanction 
of the Emperor to visit the Eastern Ocean across 
the empire of Russia. 


On the 3d of December, having prepared my- | 


self well for the journey, I set out from Moscow 
under protection of an officer of the Governor’s 
staff, but in separate sleighs, and proceeded to 
Irkoutsk. The officer accompanied me as far 
as Nijne Novgorod, and from thence I had the 
company of a gentleman in the Government 
service. 

We traveled by post, a system unknown in 
the United States; but with which I have 
had an opportunity of making myself thorough- 
ly acquainted, having “posted” ‘in a sleigh a 
distance of over five thousand versts, or three 
thousand three hundred miles, a verst being 
two-thirds of a mile. This system of posting 
was originally established by the Government 
for military purposes, then for the mail service, 
and eventually for the use of travelers. From 
Moscow to Irkoutsk there are two hundred and 
‘ten stations, at which six troykahs of eighteen 
horses are contracted for by the Government to 
‘carry the mail twice a week, at three hundred 
rubles—two hundred and twenty-five dollars 
—each troykah per year. The stations were 
originally built by Government, and a post- 
master appointed to reside in each. This ar- 
rangement compels the contractors to furnish 
the mail with the necessary horses and vehicles; 
the horses, at all other times (with the excep- 
tion of one troykah, which must always remain 
for the dispatch of Government couriers), are 
at the command of travelers who carry what is 
called a padaroshna,-or order by the Govern- 
ment on the postmasters to furnish a certain 
number of horses. For this padaroshna the 
Government receives, when delivered to you, 
one-half of a kopeck a verst. This order, be- 
sides being an absolute command on the post- 
master to furnish the horses required, author- 


I } 


izes them, in case the post-horses are employed 
in the transportation of the mail, to demand 
other horses from the peasants of the villages. 
The system seems to work well, and is worthy 
of consideration to our Government in case a 
post-road be established from our Western front- 
| ier to California. 

The distance from Moscow to Irkoutsk is 
| 5138 verts, or 3426 miles. Thisisaccomplished, 
| under ordinary circumstances, in from twenty- 

five to thirty days, and by Government couriers 
| in from fifteen to twenty days. There are two 
| hundred and ten stations or changes of horses— 
an average of twenty-five versts to the station ; 
| that is, each relay of horses has to run sixteen 
and two-thirds miles. 

The regulations posted in the stations give 
| the passengers the right to travel eight versts 
| per hour in autumn, twelve in winter, and ten 

in summer. This rate of speed they have a 

| right to enforce. The couriers make all the 
speed that the horses are capable of, and as 
| many as twenty-eight horses have been driven 
to death in a single journey, the Government 
| paying a stipulated price of twenty-five rubles 
each for the dead horses. 

One of the most singular features in the route 
from Moscow to Irkoutsk, is the fact that over 
such an immense extent of country there are 
not half a dozen times when the change of 
| horses does not take place inacity. Between 
the two cities of Irkoutsk and Moscow I cer- 
tainly passed through five hundred cities and 
villages. This, of course, has been the work of 
time and a strong Government, because villages 
are made by Imperial command. 

In performing the journey I employed over 
seven hundred horses, because I frequently had 
four and sometimes five to my sleigh. This, 
with the two hundred and ten drivers, and fifteen 
additional postillions, cost me about eight cents 
a mile. 

I am not the least disappointed in my voyage 
(I transcribe from my notes, written at Irkoutsk) ; 
on the contrary, probably more will come out 
of it than I had anticipated. But being a pio- 
neer in these wilds, I had to meet with as many 
difficulties as a Western man who has blazed the 
first trail in a new country. Irkoutsk lies on 
the Angara, about sixty versts from its source 
in Lake Baikal. It is the seat of Government 
for Eastern Siberia, and contains about eighteen 
thousand inhabitants, with many churches and 
public buildings, a theatre, club-house, baths, 
schools, and seminaries, magazines, markets, and 
bazars. Its situation is well chosen; it is well 
built, is the seat of wealth, of fashion, of com- 
merce for Eastern Siberia; and, though last 
not least, of beautiful women. The ladies of 
Irkoutsk will indeed compare favorably with 
those of any European city. In fact I have 


some intention (if I could find one willing) of 
taking one with me to the Amoor, and so on to 
California, just to give our people some idea of 
the productions of this extraordinary country. 
The Angara is the only outlet to the waters 
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of Baikal. This lake is 700 versts long by 70 
wide. The rivers emptying into it drain a great 
extent of country, their sources being in that 
chain of mountains which divide the waters of the 
Pacific from those of the Frozen Ocean. They 
penetrate far into the regions of Mongolia, and 
are only separated from the waters of the Ho- 
ang-ho, the great northern river of China, by 
the desert of Cobi. 

When I first saw the lake it was frozen over, 
and I crossed upon the ice. It is here fifty-five 
versts wide, and I traversed that distance in 
three hours with one set of four horses to my 
sleigh, stopping but twice, and then only for a 
few moments; once to beat down the ice where 
it had burst and thrown up a ridge several feet 
high, and again to brush the frost and ice from 
the noses of our puffing horses. 

I rode from Irkoutsk to Kiachta, 550 versts, 
in about forty-eight hours. After crossing Lake 
. Baikal the most of the way was on the frozen 
surface of the Selenga, with changes of post- 
horses about every thirty versts. 

Kiachta and Maimattschin, the frontier towns 
of Russia and China, are built in a valley flank- 
ed by mountains, and only separated by an 
open space of ground a rifle shot over, com- 
mon to both; but each city has a gate and a 
wooden stockade, more to prevent smuggling 
than for defense. The Chinese have also built | 


burg. The party consisted of some twenty mer- 
chants and other invited guests. 

In company with the Commissioner, in a ve- 
hicle escorted by a troop of Cossacks, we pass- 
ed out of the southern gate of Kiachta over 
the neutral ground to the northern gate of Mai- 
mattschin. Here we were received by a Mon- 
gol guard of honor, and, preceded by a band of 
music, entered the principal street on our way 
to the hall of entertainment. The houses are 
well built, generally around a court, mostly of 
one story, and entered through a gateway or 
port. The streets are narrow—-say fifteen feet 
in width—but very clean, and covered with a 
kind of cement for pavement. They were 
crowded with Chinese and Mongol faces, eager 
to get a sight of the outside barbarians. 

Arriving at the entrance of the court leading 
to the residence of the Zargotstschey, we alight- 
ed from our carriage, and, amidst the squeaking 
of fiddles, the rattle of drums, and the clang of 
gongs, entered, through corridors, into the din- 
ing-hall, or ‘‘ room of feasts.” Here we found 
the chief, a tall old man of the Mantchoo race, 
who received us with great cordiality. We were 
soon seated, and tea being served, with confec- 
tionery, the feast commenced. 

I sat next but one to the chief, on his right 





| hand. 
Ip drink. 
a screen outside their wall before the northern | | in small cups. 


Wine being served, he motioned us to 
A fiery kind of spirit was also served 
The number of the dishes, or 


gate, looking into Kiachta, in order to prevent | ‘rather bow ls, was absolutely beyond computa- 


outsiders from observing what they are about. | tion. 


Each guest was furnished with a saucer 


A few curious-looking Mongol Tartars do the | half filled with a kind of soy, or diluted vine- 
military honors of the city on their side, while | | gar, into which the delicious morsels taken from 
the universal Cossack, with a few Russian bayo- | the aforesaid bowls by the little soup-ladle, or 


nets and lances, do that of Kiachta. 


but Russia, if necessary, could soon concentrate 
a very respectable force upon this point from 
the adjacent country. 

The Mongols are said to be the best fighting 
people of these Tartar tribes, though now sub- 
ject to the Mantchoo race, who govern China. 
These are the people whom Genghis Khan and 
his successors led on to devastation and con- 
quest for hundreds of years, until the growing 
power of Russia bore back upon them the re- 
turning wave of successful warfare and conquest, 
and from marauding hordes whipped them into 
subjection and hemmed them into comparative- 
ly narrow limits. In fact, Russia is the only 


A hun- | chop-sticks, at the side of his saucer, were to be 
dred Mississippi rifles would take both places ; | dipped ; 


the chief frequently selecting with his 


| own chops dainty morsels, which he conveyed 


to my now overflowing saucer in the most pat- 
ronizing and gracious manner. 

After these innumerable courses the table was 
cleared, when, from the upper end of the room, 
came attendants bearing tables on which were 
several whole pigs, roasted in the most approved 
style, and approaching quite to the front of the 
chief, exhibited to the guests this crowning 
glory of the feast, all smoking hot. The chief 
bowed approvingly to the cook, and the pigs dis- 
appeared by a side-door. Then came clean 
saucers and more soy, and soon followed well- 





filled bowls of the aforesaid pigs, all finely cut 


power that has succeeded in reducing the Tar- | into thin strips, with pieces of the crisped skin 
tar race to peaceful pursuits, and she has suc- | | broken into small squares. 


ceeded most admirably. 

The Chinese population of Maimattschin is 
some three thousand men. No women are al- 
lowed to reside here. The Mongol population 
of the suburbs is considerable. I had the good 
fortune while at this place to witness the “ Feast 
of Lanterns,” the ‘‘ White Moon” of the Chi- 
nese. This occurred on the 9th of February. 
I was invited by the Russian Commissioner of 
the Frontier to ‘dine with the Zargotstschey 
Pahloyah, the Governor of the city, and was in- 
troduced as a Russian merchant from St. Peters- 


Finally, small bowls of plain boiled rice, per- 
fectly dry, were served; and the feast closed, 
in honor of the Russian guests, with sparkling 
Champagne. 

A few minutes before we sat down to dinner 
we were invited into the court in front of the 
hall to witness the performance of a band of 
players, among whom were several men dressed 
as women, in a native Mongol dance. During 
the dinner the band of musicians were piping 
their music and performing their antics for the 





gratification of the crowd on the outside. 
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After Champagne was freely drunk the chief 
invited the company to visit the theatre. This 
we did on foot; and here was a scene worthy 
the pencil. The chief, preceded by a few Mon- 
gol guards to clear the way of the crowding mul- 
titude, conducted us to an open pavilion in front 
of the theatre, where we were seated on wood- 
en benches around a table. The theatre is sim- 
ply a stage open in front and on the sides, with 
screens for the performers to retire behind. The 
audience stand in the open air. The players 
were already in the midst of some grand scene 
when we arrived. The Mongol guards cleared 
and kept free a space in front of the chief's box. 
Tea, confectionery, and dried fruit were served 
to us during the performance. The crowd of 
spectators swayed to and fro like the surges of 
the ocean. The united breath of the multitude 
ascended into the cold air like steam from a 
boiling caldron. 

We next visited the great pagoda. By this 
time night had set in, and the illumination by 
lanterns had commenced in good earnest. Pass- 
ing through a court immediately in front of the 
theatre, we were conducted by the Zargotstschey 
into the temple. On tables in front of the dif- 
ferent idols a great variety of dishes were spread, 
with whole carcasses of sheep, as a repast for the 
gods. At night these dishes are taken and eat- 
en by the priests in the recesses of the temple. 
The sheep, I suppose, go the way of all flesh, 
and serve for the priests’ dinner next day. 

From the temple we returned to the dining- 
room, where a party of Russian ladies from Ki- 
achta and Irkoutsk had been invited to meet us 
to take tea, and then partake with us of the 
‘feast of the lanterns.” ‘They soon arrived. 
Tea, confectionery, and fruits were served. 
Some children present were loaded with sweet 
things by the good-hearted old chief. 

We were now very soon on our way to see 
and partake of the feast of the lanterns. But 
how shall I describe the indescribable? Led 
on by the Zargotstschey, preceded by the whole 
band of musicians, actors, and mountebanks, 
with two special lantern-bearers carrying great 
round lanterns immediately in front of the chief, 
and followed and pressed on all sides by a mot- 
ley crowd of real live Tartars, we commenced 
the promenade of the evening. 

The streets were beautifully ornamented with 
colored paper suspended from the roofs of the 
buildings on cords, and lanterns of every imag- 

‘inable size, shape, and color lighted the streets 
and illuminated the buildings and temples. 

Thus led on, pressed by the crowd, to the 
tune of this most unmusical Mongol music, we 
proceeded through one of the principal streets 
to the residence of the first merchant we were 
ta ‘‘feast ;” and this was to be repeated eight 
times in different parts of the city at as many 
different establishments. But it will not do to 
describe the eight suppers, or feasts; they were 
but little removed in style or fashion from the 
dinner. Of course, eating was out of the ques- 
tion; but tasting and drinking innumerable 





cups of tea and hot Chinese wine was absolute- 
ly necessary, in order to satisfy the pressing in- 
vitations of the various hosts, who frequently 
added Madeira and Champagne. 

At the entrance of each establishment the 
musicians ranged themselves in open order, 
piping us into each house, and during the re- 
past continued their antics and music for the 
amusement of the crowd without. At our exit 
they took up the line of march, the lantern- 
bearers resumed their station, and on we went, 
amidst fire-works, fire-crackers, plays, and lan- 
terns, to the next feast, and so on to the end. 

The concluding feast was near the gate. The 
Zargotstschey and the host of the feast bid us 
good-night. We reached our vehicle at the 
outer port, the Mongol guard and music con- 
ducting us. Here the commissioner’s Cossack 
guard were already mounted, waiting to con- 
duct us, and, amidst the shouts of the crowd, we 
crossed the “neutral ground” and passed the 
gate of Kiachta, put the commissioner down at’ 
his residence, and reached my lodgings, three 
versts distant, all the better for the ride in a 
clear frosty night, which helped much to coun- 
teract the effects of the various Chinese pota- 
tions. 

From Kiachta I returned to Irkoutsk, where 
I remained until March 9, 1857, when, accom- 
panied by Mr. Gourieff, 2 Russian officer, pri- 
vate Secretary to General Mouravieff, we set 
out for Chetah. Crossing Lake Baikal on the 
ice, we reached Verchnédinsk the following 
day. Here we overtook General Korsackoff, 
Governor of the Province of Trans-Baikal, to 
whom the merchants of the place were giving 
adinner. We were invited to it upon our ar- 
rival. 

We did not go on direct to Chetah, but at 
1l p.m. set out for Petrofsky iron-works, one 
hundred and eighty versts to the southeast, at 
the foot of the Stanovey mountains. We ar- 
rived there the following day, and were kindly 
received by the superintendent, who gave me 
every facility to inspect the works. It is a con- 
vict establishment, with a very considerable vil- 
lage attached, which has grown up from liber- 
ated convicts and the settlement of peasants. 
The ore is of good quality and is smelted with 
charcoal, though mineral coal is found in the 
vicinity in great abundance. The smaller cast- 
ings and bar-iron looked well, though the super- 
intendent said that the best bars had all been 
sent to market. Some machinery has also been 
produced here, and an attempt has been made 
to manufacture steam-engines and boilers; but 
owing to the want of necessary appliances and 
machine-shops, the work looks rough and im- 
perfect. This is to be remedied, as there is 
now erected the frame-work of an iron building 
which, when completed, is to contain all the 
modern appliances for the constructing of steam- 
engines and other machinery. These mines 
were first opened and worked in the reign of 
Peter the Great, whence the name. They were 
neglected for some years immediately preceding 
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the administration of affairs in Siberia by Gen- | be under the charge of Colonel Oushakoff, the 
eral Mouravieff; but since his appointment as | chief of the military expedition for the Amoor, 
Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, he has | to whom it must be referred on my arrival at 


caused much improvement and reform in all| Schilkah, because a barge had already been as- 


branches of industry. 

We departed on the 13th, at 11 p.m., return- 
ing by way of Verchnédinsk, took the road to- | 
ward Chetah in an easterly direction, crossing | 
the Stanovey mountains, which divide the waters | 
of the Frozen Ocean from those of the Pacific. | 
The frost was yet severe, and upon the summit | 
of the mountains we had a violent snow-storm, | 
but the drivers hurried us along at full speed. | 


signed for my use at that point. 

The province of Trans-Baikal is about the 
size of California, and contains near the same 
population (340,000). It is a good grazing 
country for both cattle and sheep, the number 
of which is stated officially at about two millions. 
The rivers abound in fish. The soil produces 
grain and vegetables, flax and hemp. The 
forests afford plenty of game, and the mount- 





The summit is reached by an easy grade, 
over a couniry frequently bare of timber. The | but remarkably dry and salubrious; the sky is 
eastern descent is more abrupt, but not the least | seldom obscured by clouds, and storms are un- 
inconvenient for a good wagon road. Some | frequent except on the mountain ranges. 
portions of it are well covered with forest. As! I determined to employ the time that must 
we approached the foot of the mountains, and elapse before the breaking up of the ice in 
descended toward the Ingodah, the country pre- | the river in visiting the mines of Nertchinsk, and 
sents to the view a very extensive valley bare | other objects of interest in this section of the 
of forest, reaching to the mountains on the east | country. We set out, by way of Old Nertchinsk, 
of the river, some ten or twelve miles distant. | to visit the silver mines of Great Nertchinsk. 
We now passed along this valley to the north, | We passed through a very interesting country, 
over a beautiful rolling prairie, where herds of | until we came to the town of Bankin, about 


ains abound in minerals. The winters are cold, 





cattle were grazing on the natural grasses. 
We arrived at Chetah on the 16th of March, 
at 8 p.m., after a ride in sleighs and telegas, | 
according to the nature of the road, in forty- | 
five hours, a distance of four hundred and fifty 
versts from Verchnodinsk. Governor Korsac- | 
koff had lodgings provided for us, and we were | 
soon made comfortable. Chetah, the capital | 
of the government of Trans-Baikal, is situated | 
on a small river of that name, which falls into | 
the Ingodah about one mile distant. The In- 
godah is one of the main sources of the Amoor. 
Chetah contains twelve hundred inhabitants. 
It is a new place, being now in its fourth year 
as the seat of government. The frontier. of 
Mongolia is one hundred miles to the south. 
After remaining a few days at Chetah, and 
satisfying myself that it was the point at which 
I should embark on the opening of navigation, 
I concluded to make it the point of my depart- 
ure by water on my way to the Pacific Ocean. 
It was my original intention to have gone to 
Schilkah, to await the breaking up of the ice in 
the river; but after reaching Chetah, and gain- 
ing such information as I could, I came to the 
conclusion that steamboats could ascend to this 
point. In view of this, and having been in- 
vited to do so by Korsackoff, I finally determined 
to embark at this point. Governor Korsackoff, 
in order to carry out this intention, ordered a 
small boat to be constructed for me. Mr. Li- 
nan, a merchant of Chetah, also offered me a 
passage in one of his barges, with the under- 
standing that I should have the opportunity of 
stopping at such points as I might desire, in 
order to visit the inhabitants along the shores, 
and learn as much as possible of the country, 
together with the manners, customs, and com- 
merce of the people. I communicated this prop- 
osition to Governor Korsackoff; he answered 
that, by order of General Mouravieff, I was to 





| three hundred versts below Chetah, where we 


had to cross the country, in a southeast direc- 
tion, over a range of high mountains; passing 
these, we again found a tolerably level road, 
with post-stations at villages where we were pro- 
vided with changes of horses. 

Great Nertchinsk is a place of five thousand 
inhabitants, situated in the centre of one of the 
richest and most extensive silver countries in 
the world. ‘Tin, gold, lead, copper, iron, and 
coal are also found here. This place is six de- 
grees east and one degree south of Chetah, on 
the waters of the Argoon, about four hundred 
and fifty versts from its entrance into the Amoor. 

The superintendent of the mines treated us 
with every consideration ; and after looking at 
the town and resting over night, he gave us his 
own traveling vehicle, with horses from the po- 
lice-station, to facilitate our progress through 
the mines. There were no mines worked at 
Nertchinsk at this season of the year; so we had 
to ride to a small village a few versts to the 
south. At this place we found Mr. Eichwald, 
who had spent several years in the mines of 
Germany. He had been recently ordered from 
St. Petersburg to take charge of these mines, 
which had been rendered worthless for want of 
proper drainage and ventilation. The errors 
and defects of former engineers will be reme- 
died, and the mines restored to their former 
productiveness. 

We visited the mines of the ‘‘ Three Holy 
Saints ;” descended by a shaft to a depth of 
over two hundred feet; and then, entering an 
adit, passed out on the side of the mountain a 
thousand feet from where we entered. Few la- 
borers were at work; we, however, saw plenty 
of ore, which looked rich; and, from evidences 
around us, vast amounts must have been pre- 
viously mined. 

We then visited the mines of Zarentoonsky, 
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ten or fifteen miles further on. Here, descend- 
ing by a vertical shaft, and passing through 
gloomy and hollow-sounding vaults, excavated 
a thousand years ago, we entered an immense 
chamber, two hundred and forty feet below the 
surface, where we were shown the richest mine 
in Asia—perhaps in the world. The walls of 
this great chamber were of solid silver ore. To 
say how much silver is contained in that mount- 
ain, or even to attempt to approximate to its 
real value, would test too strongly human cred- 
ibility. But I can say with truth, that it was 
the first time I had ever been walled in with 
bright, sparkling, massive silver walls. The 
superintendent said that the whole mountain, 
as far as explored, was quite as rich. We 
spent several days in visiting such mines as were 
open, and also the smelting and reducing estab- 
lishments, but it was yet too early in the season 
to find them in operation. 

From the silver mines we passed, by a circui- 
tous route, through the Cossack villages of the 
frontier, over to the gold mines of the Onon, 
the most considerable southern tributary of the 
Ingodah. Here we found three hundred men 
at work. In former years there had been fifteen 
hundred, but they had been removed to other 
mines. 

The auriferous deposit is found in a valley 
of thirty versts long, and varying in width from 
a half verst to two versts: through this valley 
meanders a considerable creek, which is turned 
from its course into a canal, thereby draining 
the original water-course. The miners first re- 
move the sand, earth, and rocks from the bed 
and sides of the creek until they have by “‘ pros- 
pecting,” or testing the earth, discovered the 
gold. The auriferous earth is then borne to 
machines worked by the water of the creek, 
now supplied from the canal by its bank. The 
process is simple: A vertical shaft, with large 
horizontal arms, is put in motion by water upon 
an overshot wheel. The earth is cast into a 
circular basin, twelve feet in diameter, which 
is furnished with an iron bottom pierced with 
holes, through which the washed earth passes, 
while the stones are precipitated through an 
opening at the side. Four large arms are mak- 
ing their revolutions, having ponderous pieces 
of iron attached, which crush the earth and free 
it from stones. Thus the gold becomes freed 
from the earth, and as the water from the sieve 
passes over a wooden apron having several 
grooves (or pockets), the gold and heavier por- 
tions of sand are washed into these and retain- 
ed. The refuse earth and sand pass ont at a 
sluice, and are borne off upon ground already 
worked, or outside the paying ground. These 
machines are placed along at convenient dis- 
tances, according to the number of workmen in 
a particular locality—say from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred to each machine. 

The superintendent conducted us over not 
only the diggings and washings, but through the 
hospital, work-shops, and prison; every depart- 
ment was on a scale of order and cleanliness only 


to be seen in a well-regulated military establish- 
ment. There was an order on the superintend- 
ent for these mines to produce one hundred 
thousand rubles during the year, though he in- 
formed me that a million could be washed if 
necessary. All the mines in this province are 
worked by convicts, on Government account: 
no private mining is allowed. 

We then crossed the country in order to in- 
tersect the road to Bankin, and on the night of 
the 10th experienced a very severe, stormy night 
on the mountains, with frost at 15° of Reaumer. 
Though the frost was not so severe as I had ex- 
perienced, yet, in consequence of the piercing 
wind, I suffered more than on any other of my 
night rides while in Siberia. We now hasten- 
ed down the mountain, and reached Bankin 
pretty nearly used up. Mr. Gourieff, my com- 
panion, though a young Russian and accustom- 
ed to his native climate, was quite as well satis- 
fied as myself to find shelter and a warm room, 
where, with plentiful cups of hot tea, we forgot 
the sufferings of the night. Crossing the Schil- 
kah at Bankin to the northern shore, we return- 
ed by the way of old Nertchinsk to Chetah, 
having traveled in all over one thousand miles 
since we left Chetah. 

It was now the middle of April. The river 
was still frozen, and the mountains covered with 
snow. The earliest day set for the breaking up 
of the ice in the Ingodah was the 13th of May. 

The country on this side of the mountains is 
well adapted to the growth of grain and the 





sustenance of large herds of cattle. The pine 
timber is very good, and from it the Russians 
construct their barges and rafts, on which they 
descend to the settlements near the ocean. 
Much of the country from this to old Nertchinsk 
is high, rolling prairie, with a firm sod, and 
portions near the villages under cultivation pro- 
duce grain and vegetables in abundance. ‘The 
mountains are generally well wooded with pine, 
birch, and spruce. 

The native Tartar tribes of the country are 
under the most perfect subjection to the Russian 
authority: many of them yet reside in their own 
primitive huts and villages, enjoying their own 
peculiar social and religious customs and rites, 
and governed, to some extent, by their own 
chiefs and priests; yet you see them in the 
towns and cities engaged as laborers and me- 
chanics, or on the road as teamsters. They are 
now also drafted as soldiers, and the meta- 
morphosis of a Burat or Mongol into a soldier of 
the line or Cossack is quite easy, and they seem 
| much pleased with the change. These troops, 
| well-officered, will become very efficient in the 
| occupation and settlement of this vast country ; 
| thirty thousand of them can be mustered in this 
| province alone. 
| On the 7th of May the ice moved in the In- 
| godah River, and in the course of the day the 
| water opposite Chetah was free; yet it was 








| gorged both above and below. Colonel Ousha- 


| koff informed me in the morning that the boat 
| prepared for me would be ready on the 13th, at 
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which time he thought it would be safe to de- 
part. 

It was now determined that Captain Fulhelm, 
of the Russian American Company’s service, 
and Governor of Ayan, who was here, like my- 
self, for the purpose of descending the Amoor, 
should go in company with me. This was very 
agreeable to me, as the Captain spoke English, 
and also wished, like myself, to explore the 
country to as great an extent as our limited 
means would permit in our descent to the ocean. 

The boat not being forthcoming, and waiting 
for it day after day till the 18th, we finally ac- 
cepted the invitation of a Russian merchant, 
Mr. Zemin, of Irkoutsk, to take passage in his 
boat to Schilkah, where he was proceeding to 
carry out a contract with the Russian American 
Company to transport down the Amoor one 
thousand tons of provisions and merchandise, 
together with a company of one hundred emi- 
grants, for their possessions on the Pacific. 

On the evening of the 18th of May we set out 
in a telega or wagon for the village of Attaman, 
twelve versts east of Chetah, at which point the 
barge of Mr. Zemin had been built. Here we 
remained during the night. On the following 
day Mr. Zemin arrived, accompanied by Mr. 
Raddy, a naturalist, sent out by the Govern- 
ment to spend two years on the Amoor. He, 
like ourselves, had become impatient of delay, 
and had accepted Mr. Zemin’s offer of a passage 
to Schilkah. The barge was ready, except a 
roof to protect us from the rain; the workmen 
were hastily putting it on and adjusting the oars 
while the baggage and provisions of the party 
were being thrown in. Mr. Raddy, with his 
hunting companion and a two years’ outfit, Mr. 
Zemin and clerk, with a Russian merchant’s 
traveling comforts, Captain Fulhelm and servant, 
and myself, with our provisions for the whole 
voyage of the Amoor, the pilot and eight men 
at the oars, with their provisions, composed a 
medley of objects, and bulk enough to require 
the most of the covered portion of the barge. 

In the mean time the hundred emigrants had 
come up with us, and were now at the disposal 
of Mr. Zemin, to assist in navigating the barges 
and rafts loaded here, and at different points 
below, with the provisions and merchandise for 
the Russian American Company, and were to 
accompany us to their destination near the 
mouth of the Amoor. All was bustle and con- 
fusion; but in the course of a few hours our 
barge was pushed into the current of the Ingo- 
dah. 

The men and laborers on the shore gave us 
a cheering shout as, by the aid of our oars, we 
swept into the current of this beautiful stream, 
whose waters, with the accumulation of others, 
were to float us to the ocean, four thousand 
versts to the east. 

I arrived at Schilkah on the 25th of May, 
having made the passage from Chetah, or rather 
Attaman, by water, in less than six days, a dis- 
tance of seven hundred versts. Schilkah is on 
the left bank of the river; it contains ten to 








fifteen hundred inhabitants, and was once the 
seat of extensive silver mining, but it is now 
abandoned for Great Nertchinsk. It is built on 
rather a narrow belt of land, between the mount- 
ains and the river, which stretches along for 
two miles. Besides the residence of the Gov- 
ernor and the public store-houses are a large 
church and many comfortable houses. There 
are shops and magazines where merchandise, 
both European and Russian, is to be found, al- 
though at rather extravagant prices for articles 
of luxury. 

Since the Amoor movement this has become 
quite a point for boat-building. The hulls of 
two steamers, besides barges of over one hun- 
dred feet in length, have been constructed; there 
were on the stocks three quite good-looking 
barges; several had already been launched for 
the expedition of the year: they are built mostly 
of pine. 

To give some idea of the importance of the 
future trade of this river, Amoor, I may men- 
tion that it is navigable for steamers from its 
mouth to Chetah, a distance of twenty-six hun- 
dred miles, and the estimated population of Si- 
beria alone, without including Mongolia or Mant- 
chooria, is four millions. From the use of for- 
eign merchandise I saw among the people, it is 
safe to say that each one would average five dol- 
lars’ worth per annum, which would give twenty 
millions of dollars—an amount of trade certainly 
worth trying for. 

At Schilkah we found a battalion of soldiers, 
six hundred strong, waiting the necessary means 
of transportation. On the 28th they were re- 
viewed; they were very imperfect in their evo- 
lutions, but were well dressed and equipped, and 
altogether a fine-looking set of men. 

On our arrival we found a barge preparing for 
us under the orders of Governor Korsackoff. She 
was thirty feet long, six feet wide, drawing near- 
ly two feet of water. The centre of this boat 
was housed in, where we slept and secured our 
baggage and provisions. Near the bow, imme- 
diately in front of the cabin, were the oars and 
mast, and on the bow the cooking apparatus. 
This was a thirty-inch square box filled with 
earth, around which was a camp-kettle, stew- 
pan, tea-kettle, etc. 

The Governor had ordered that we should 
have five Cossacks as our crew to accompany us 
the whole way to the mouth of the Amoor at 
Nicolaivsky. Without this liberality on the 
part of the authorities it would have been im- 
possible to proceed in a boat of this size. This 


| was much better than I had anticipated before 


I left the United States, for I had made up my 
mind to the probable necessity of paddling my 
own canoe down the Amoor to the ocean. The 
boat provided for us was one in which Governor 
Korsackoff had made a voyage to Igoon the 
year previous. 

On the first of June the military expedition 
sailed. We were now ready except our men. 
In the course of the day Captain Fulhelm an- 
nounced that the men were ready. They soon 
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eame on board; the loading of our provisions 
was completed, and on the morning of the 2d 
of June we were ready for the last step, and I 
hoped the last outfit, on our way to the promised 
land. 

We now called upon Governor Korsackoff to 
bid him adieu, and thank him for the many 
kindnesses he had bestowed upon us. He came 
with us to the beach to take a last look at his 
old craft, now about to descend the entire Amoor. 
We pushed into the stream and were again on 
our way to the Pacific. 

One can hardly believe what a week of sun- 
shine will do in this country. When we ar- 
rived at Schilkah the forest was bare, now it is 
in full leaf; the shores are gay with flowers and 
blooming shrubs, and the air filled with fra- 
grance. The country is mountainous, the bot- 
toms small, but the little streams falling into 
the river open out as you ascend them into 
valleys of beautiful farming and grazing land. 
Fifteen miles below Schilkah we stopped at the 
village of Ouse-Skurre, in order to visit the gold 
mines on that stream. Upon landing we found 
a conveyance awaiting us which had been sent 
by the superintendent of the mines the day pre- 
vious. This we owed to Captain Arnosoff, who 
had preceded us, and, knowing our desire to 
visit the mines, had informed the superintend- 
ent, and hence the ¢telega with three spirited lit- 
tle horses to give us dispatch. Ina few minutes 
we were seated in our vehicle and proceeding 
at a rapid pace along the road which led up the 
creek to the diggings fifteen versts distant. 

The superintendent was not at home; but we 
were politely received by his officers, who showed 
us every thing connected with the washings. 
Like all mines in Trans-Baikal, the labor is 
convict and under military authority; every 
thing is on the basis of a great camp. The 
digging and removing the superincumbent earth, 
the canalization to elevate the water, are all 
conducted as in California; but the earth is 
washed by machines propelled by water, as be- 
fore described. I could not ascertain the an- 
nual product of the mines, but was told that the 
yield was one zolotnick to the hundred poods of 
earth washed out. A pood is thirty-six pounds, 
and a zolotnick is 2.408 drams, valued at $3 33. 
The mines extend for many miles up and along 
the creek, and give employment to some fifteen 
hundred convicts. 

We pushed on during the same afternoon, 
and before night reached the mouth of Black 
River (Ouse Chornoy), where we rested during 
the night. At 8 a.m. the next morning we came 
to the village of Gorbitza, on the Little Gorbitza 
River. This is the boundary line between the 
two empires of Russia and China, though, by 
the treaty, the former claimed the Great Gor- 
bitza, more to the east, falling into the Amoor; 
but the Chinese contended so pertinaciously for 
the Little Gorbitza that the Russians waved 
their right, and retired to this point. By this 
treaty the navigation of the Amoor was lost to 
Russia. 





This was a very interesting point of my long 
journey. I had traveled thus far under Russian 
protection, and had become familiar with the 
checkered posts and sentry-boxes marking Rus- 
sian sovereignty, and had traveled so safely over 
such a vast extent of country under their pro- 
tection, that it seemed to me like parting from 
an old, tried, and trusty friend and companion 
when I came to the eastern gate of Gorbitza, 
and, stepping through the checkered gateway 
and past the little sentry-box, found myself 
upon Chinese soil, eight thousand versts east 
of Cronstadt. Here for a while we must leave 
the protection and companionship of our old 
friends, except at very long intervals, and rely 
upon some little boldness 2nd adroitness in our 
intercourse with the Tartar and native tribes. 

From Gorbitza to the head of the Amoor we 
had a very agreeable passage. The river is 
every where beautiful, the shores well-wooded, 
and much of the land is susceptible of culti- 
vation and pasturage. Ouse Strelkah, ‘‘the 
mouth of the Arrow,” as the confluence of the 
Argoon and Schilkah is called, which forms the 
Amoor, is in 53° 30’ north latitude, and 121° 40’ 
east longitude from Greenwich, two thousand 
miles by the course of the river from the Straits 
of Tartary. The boundary between Russia and 
China runs along down the Schilkah from the 
Gorbitza to the Argoon, and thence along the 
Argoon south and west in the direction of Ki- 
achta, which gives Russia all the territory be- 
tween the Argoon and Schilkah, and, in fact, 
all the navigable head-waters of the Amoor. 

There is a small village, or ‘‘ watch station,” 
on the Argoon near its mouth. We landed on 
the point of a sand-bar that forms between the 
two rivers. The waters of both have a blackish 
cast when viewed from the shore, and on dip. 
ping a glass of it there is a slight tinge of tea 
color to it. United, the water of the Amoor 
has a blackish cast, and is called by the Tartars 
Saghalien, or Karamuran—Black River, or the 
River of the Black Dragon. 

Pushing out from the Arrow’s mouth into the 
Schilkah side of the Amoor, I found, by sound- 
ing the whole distance across the bar at its head, 
in the shoalest part of the channel eight feet of 
water, and of sufficient width to float a steamer 
of five hundred tons burden. The river, a short 
distance below the confluence, is four hundred 
and fifty yards wide, with a current of four 
miles to the hour. 

We now floated or rowed along the Amoor, 
by day or by night, as the weather permitted or 
as our inclinations dictated, stopping along its 
shores, examining its soil, flora, and mineral 
indications, sounding the depth of water on its 
bars, noting the rapidity of its current, and vis- 
iting the native villages and fishing stations and 
the Tartar towns in the more civilized sections 
of Mantchooria, learning, at the same time, as 
much as possible of the inhabitants and the com- 
mercial capabilities of the country. 

We stopped at the old site of Albasin, worthy 
of notice as having been, some two hundred 
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years since, the centre of Russian power and 
settlement on the Amoor, when the hardy and 
adventurous frontiersmen of Siberia were push- 
ing their commerce and civilization eastward 
along this river toward the ocean, as in former 
days the merchants and Cossacks advanced over 
the Ural Mountains, annexing, in a short time, 
the whole of Siberia to the Russian Empire. 

On the 27th of August, 1689, Kamhi, the 
Mantchoo Chinese Emperor, who had long con- 
tested with the Russians the right to this coun- 
try, concluded a treaty of peace before the gates 
of Nertchinsk, by which Golovin, the Russian 
Embassador, in behalf of his sovereign, aban- | 





ourselves, if he would give us the permission. 
But, after some further consultation, we were 
positively refused. We soon embarked again 
and were on our way once more. 

The dresses, clothing, ornaments, pipes, to- 
bacco, tea, and such articles of merchandise as 
we saw, were evidently Chinese, and of the 
same character as seen at Maimattschin. 

We pursued our course, stopping at many 
villages along, closely followed by a guard-boat 
with officers, to prevent us having intercourse 
with the inhabitants. There is a mixture of 
Chinese, Mantchoo, and native blood among 
the people from above the Zea to below the 


doned all claims to the Amoor country or the | Songahree ; they have houses comfortably built, 


navigation upon its waters. 


ages and rightful use of this river. 
Opposite the site of Albasin, from the south, 


a considerable river of the same name falls into | we had sunshine. 


the Amoor. 
sixty miles from Ouse Strelkah. 
Igoon on the 12th of June. 
ated on the right bank of the river, and contains | 
ten or fifteen thousand inhabitants. 


It was set- | 
tled by the Chinese Government as a convict | with its delicious perfume. 


Thus for two cen-| and many luxuries and conveniences of semi- 
turies has Russia foregone the natural advant- | 


civilized life. 

We left our camp at half past 4 a.m.,on the 7th 
of June, in a drizzling rain; but by 10 o’clock 
We landed on the left bank, 


Albasin is about one hundred and | where the country had the appearance of the 
We reached | oak-groves of California; we found the soil good, 
This town is situ- | with grape and pea vines and many varieties of 


flowers, among which the lily of the valley was 
so abundant as to impregnate the atmosphere 
This is a choice 


colony, in order to counteract the first Russian | location for a settlement; the prairie and table- 


settlements from the district of Nertchinsk. 

We found, as we proceeded along the Amoor, 
that the native tribes were in subjection to the 
Chinese authorities of Igoon; 


itory orders from the Governor at Igoon against 
trade with foreigners. Before we reached Igoon, 
custom-house officers came on board our boat 
from a watch or guard-boat to inspect our cargo, 
number of men, and arms. We gave them per- 
mission to satisfy themselves by a personal in- 
spection; but seeing that we were not mer- 
chants, and the number of our men furnishing 
no serious cause of alarm, they accompanied us 
to the place of landing in the front of the city, 
and, after some preliminary delay, conducted 
us up the bank of the river to the front of the 
city, into a pavilion or tent made of blue cotton 
cloth. Here we found the Governor and his 
retinue, to the number of thirty or forty persons. 
On each side of the pavilion and along the 
shores the populace were assembled in force. 
All pressed forward, anxious to get-a glimpse 
of the outside barbarians, but were driven back 
and controlled by numerous police officers. 
The Governor advanced toward the front of 
the tent as we entered, shaking his own hands 
at us, and finally giving us his left to shake, 
showed us to seats on his left hand. We were 
kindly treated to tea, with pipes, tobacco, and 
confectionery; many questions were asked us 
concerning the object of our visit, where we 
were from, and whither we were going. After 
some parley we asked permission to visit the 
city, telling the Governor that was the only ob- 
ject we had in calling upon him. He very po- 
litely declined, alleging that he feared we might 
receive some insult from the people. We pro- 
posed to take all unpl es upon 
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| land is extensive, with a rich growth of grass, 
| extending back to the foot of gently-sloping 
| mountains, some ten or fifteen miles distant, 
they frequently | 
refused to sell us provisions, fearing the prohib- | 


whose sides are covered with grass, and the 
summits and elevated portions are clothed with 
a dense growth of timber. 

Leaving this, we landed several times during 
the day, and found the country one well calcu- 
lated for the herdsman or farmer. Besides the 
grape and pea we found apple, asparagus, pe- 
ony, poppy, and a variety of lilies. 

June 18th. We left at 3 a.m., with a high 
wind from the northeast. During the morning 
we were blown on bars, and on shore several 
times. We strained every nerve to proceed; 
island after island was passed, and, with poles 
and oars, our men worked us off the bars and 
lee-shore time after time. We were now ap- 
proaching the head of an island we wished to 
avoid, fearing to be driven into the chute by 
the force of the wind. This chute was a long, 
narrow, tortuous passage betweep the island 
and the left bank, through which the water 
rushed with fearful velocity. Our Cossacks 
rowed, and poled, and tugged to avoid it, but 
all to no purpose ; the force of the wind took us 
abeam, and the rushing suck of the eddying 
chute fairly swallowed us up; and, rushing 
down this deep narrow passage, we found our- 
selves hemmed in on each side by stupendous 
walls and going in quite a contrary direction to 
that of the river. 

The Cossacks chattered and screamed, like a 
cageful of parrots stirred up by some mischiev- 
ous boy, and Captain Fulhelm was quite unde- 
cided whether we were not taking a new route 
to the Frozen Ocean. 

But I consoled the Captain by telling him 
that the flat-boat men of the Mississippi say, that 
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“if the current is strong enough to suck you into 
an island chute, it is bound to pop you out at the 
other end.” So, hour after hour, we passed 
along this chute without knowing where we 
could be going, and giving way to the wildest 
conjectures. The Cossacks grew downcast, 
Captain Fulhelm grew vexed, and, just as I had 


arrived at the conclusion that we must be bound | 


into ‘* Symmes’s hole,” we were ejected, to our 
great delight, into the main river once more. 
The Songahree comes in from the south, 
heading up beyond the stockade, which is con- 
nected with the great wall of China. The sup- 
position is that the commerce intended for the 
Amoor country concentrates at a point near 
where this stockade touches the river, being 
brought overland from Pekin, a distance of some 
four hundred miles, is then placed on junks, and 
thus distributed at points most convenient to 
commerce. These junks are fifty to sixty feet 
long, and are capable of carrying fifty tons of 
merchandise. The color of the Songahree is 


lighter than the Amoor, and, upon dipping a} 


glass, I found it clearer and much warmer. In 


fact the Amoor had, up to this point, been cold 


enough to drink pleasantly ; but the Songahree, 
coming from the south, was insipid and warm. 

We rested on our oars to observe the force of 
the current, and found it feeble in comparison 
with its great western neighbor; for while we 
were in a two-knot current, on looking out upon 
the Amoor, it was sweeping past at the rate of 
four knots. 

A boat had been seen rowing along the shore 
for some time, and having reached a point op- 
posite to us, it came off toward us. It proved 
to be a Chinese-Mantchoo guard, or custom- 
house boat, with an officer of the post below on 
board. He had a brass ball on his cap as a 
mark of rank. After the usual salutations we 
offered him vodka preserves and biscuit, of 


which he partook, saluting us frequently with | 


the now familiar appellation of Mun-dah ! mun- 
dah! ‘Friend! friend!” His greatest curi- 
osity seemed to consist in knowing how many 
and what kind of arms we had, and the number 
of ourmen. As it was convenient to do so, we 
exhibited several six-shooters and a couple of 
shot-guns, and counted with our fingers the 
number of men belonging to our party. An- 
other boat soon came alongside with another 
functionary who seemed to outrank the first 
officer. We offered him the hospitalities of our 
boat also, and he appeared to be satisfied with 
the discoveries already made by his predecessor. 
Each of these worthies was accompanied by a 
secretary, who noted down the result of their 
observations. They had also four Gol-dee In- 
dians for boatmen. Having by this time drifted 
down nearly opposite the post-station or custom- 
house, they took their departure and rowed to 
the shore. 

This post, called Zend-Zoon-Gelend, con- 
sists of two principal houses, some half dozen 
smaller ones, and a number of tents or Indian 
huts upon the bank of the river. Three junks 





of the same fashion as those we saw at Igoon, 
were lying at the shore, seeming to be the entire 
guard against the inviolability of the navigation 
of the Songahree or the Amoor. 

As we floated along the united waters of 
these two great rivers the scene was truly grand. 
To the south and west, we saw the separate 
volume of each river before they united; to the 
east, ie great Amoor flowed broad and spark- 
ling in the bright sunlight, bounded by its ver- 
dant shores stretching for many miles in the 
distance; to the north, deep blue mountains 
stretched like a wall against the distant horizon. 
The air was warm, and filled with the freshness 
and fragrance of early summer, while the de- 
clining sun gave a rich and mellow tint to the 
outstretching prairies to the north. The south- 
ern shore was clothed in a deep, dark forest. 

We passed slowly down, observing every ob- 
ject of interest in our course; and passing, be- 
sides the Songahree, other rivers of consider- 
able size, arrived at Nicolaivsky on the 10th 
day of July, 1857, after a voyage of fifty-two 
days from Chetah including stoppages, a distance 
of about twenty-six hundred miles. 

Nicolaivsky is situated about twenty miles 
from the mouth of the river on the left bank; it 
is the seat of government for the province of 
the eastern coast of Siberia. Here resides a 
governor and captain of the port with such offi- 
cers as are necessary to the civil, military, and 
naval affairs of the government. 

The trade at this port is at present confined 
to such supplies as are needed by the officers, 
soldiers, and settlers connected with the occu- 
pation of the Amoor, and among the native 
tribes. Several American vessels have entered 
the Amoor during 1856 and 1857, supplying mer- 
chandise and provisions toa considerable amount. 
The whole trade of the place from all points 
may be set down at present at about half a mill- 
ion of dollars annually. Until, by the practical 
introduction of steam, the length of navigation 
and the force of the current can be overcome, 
and the very heart of Siberia be brought within 
a few days of the sea, and thus be opened to a 
knowledge of the commercial world, the trade 
must be limited. 

The natives of the country about the mouth of 
the Amoor.are a tribe of Indians called the Gol- 
dee; their language is a mixture of Mantchoo- 
Tartar and Tonguese. While coming down 
the river, we landed at a Gol-dee fishing-station. 
We found them well provided with nets and 
spears, having plenty of fish. We saw them 
building one of those peculiar three-plank boats 
found on the Amoor, called Ge-lak boats, from 
the name of the tribe who use them at the mouth 
ofthe river. They are made of boards or planks 
which the natives readily split from the cedar of 
the country, which grows here to a large size, 
and is of excellent quality. The two sides of 
the boat are beveled from the centre so as to 
form a raking bow and stern. Pieces are fitted 
between these two sides after the fashion of a 
bread trough, and the bottom plank is then put 
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on with the forward part extending beyond the 
bow; and as this has a good rake, it stands 
quite clear of the water in the form of a tongue. 
Through this a line is passed by which the boat 
is fastened to the shore. It is also useful for 
landing, as the boat can be run far enough upon 
the shore to enable a person to step out on it 
dry-footed. The fastenings of these boats are 
wooden pins, some with heads like iron bolts; 
but they use iron nails when they can get them 
from the Mantchoo traders. These Indians 
make ropes and nets from the bark of trees as 
well as from a kind of grass; also from hemp or 
flax procured from the Mantchoos of the Son- 
gahree. 

The women were busy preparing fish for dry- 
ing, and also quantities of a large species of wild 
garlic, very strong, and of a rank smell. This 
they were cutting up with knives, and drying in 
the sun. ‘This garlic and a bitter herb seemed to 
be all they had in the way of vegetable food. 
They offered us, in bowls or baskets, this prepa- 
ration for breakfast, cooked with fish. Garlic 
and fish was the standing bill of fare. 

All that these people had of foreign manufac- 
ture was evidently Chinese. Their dresses, 
except those of a few of the younger women, 
were of the dressed entrails or skins of fish. 
One woman had a kind of mat made of bark, 
which she was anxious to sell or give to me; it 
was covered with a heap of garlic, which she 
first removed and then offered itto me. I, how- 
ever, did not purchase, and passed down along 
the beach to some other lodges. The other 
women then laughed at her, and to console her 
for the disappointment I gave her a small coin 
of silver: the others, now seeing I was not a dan- 
gerous person, came up and commenced giving 
my clothing a very minute and scrutinizing in- 
spection. My shirt, gloves, shoes, and stock- 
ings seemed to attract the most attention. In 
turn, not to be outdone, I looked at their dress- 
es and ear-rings, and entered one of the lodges 
to observe the household economy of these chil- 
dren of Shem. The lodge was well stocked 
with fish and garlic, of which my kind hostess 
offered me to partake from an earthen bowl. 

In another lodge I observed a woman with 
many ornaments in her hair and ears. Her 
hair was gathered into a large knot on the back 
part of her head, and through it were thrust 
large and beautifully ornamented pins. In her 
ears she wore the large rings common among 
the Chinese women. She had also a dress of 
Chinese cotton cloth, worked with embroidery 
at the edge of the skirt. Her complexion was 
a deep brownish red, with full cheeks and fine 
teeth. She was busily employed in cleaning 
fish, and was at first inclined to be offended at 
my close scrutiny of her; but my original friend- 
ly squaw coming up, held some conversation with 
her, when she ceased from work and was inclined 
to be on a friendly footing with me. I after- 
ward visited other lodges, and found iron pots in 
which they cooked their fish, and some few jars 
and bowls of pottery. 





The Gol-dee, and tribes allied by consanguin- 
ity to them, rank above the Ge-lack and such 
tribes as have no intercourse with the Mantchoos 
or Chinese. ‘The Gol-dees, from their inter- 
course with them, have acquired some crude 
ideas of a God as the supreme ruler of the uni- 
verse; yet they worship, as the representatives 
of evil spirits, the tiger, bear, and snake, all of 
which they regard, in one form or other, as the 
embodiment of certain evil spirits. The scha- 
mans, or priests, are looked upon as powerful 
mediators between the people and evil spirits, 
while the true God is adored or worshiped with- 
out the assistance of the priests. This ceremo- 
ny is only performed once a year, in the au- 
tumn, when the whole community unite in the 
performance of the most solemn rites. 

The Gol-dees, the most important and inter- 
esting of these tribes, are cheerful, but timid and 
lazy, inclined to civilization but not to enter- 
prise ; they live in houses like those of the Mant- 
choos, each containing generally four families. 
In the spring they remove into bark huts, situ- 
ated in places along the river convenient for 
fishing. 

The Ge-lacks are harsh and austere, but en- 
terprising and fond of trade. This tribe live 
about the mouth of the Amoor and along the 
coast of the Straits of Tartary to De Castries, 
and on the sea-coast of the Island of Sagha- 
lien. They are in a primitive state, inclined to 
bloodshed and pillage ; they live in conical huts 
half buried in the ground, with an opening in the 
top for the smoke to escape, the fire being made 
in the centre. In the summer they are mostly 
engaged in fishing; but in winter they make 
trading voyages to Saghalien, to the Inees and 
Japanese, and to the tribes south on the coast 
of Tartary. 

Throughout Siberia, in Mongolia and Mant- 
chooria, I found merchandise of every possible 
description for sale, both foreign and domestic; 
and instead of those countries being, as is gen- 
erally supposed, destitute of all the necessaries 
of life, they are not only plentifully supplied 
with all necessaries, but even luxuries of vari- 
ous kinds may be found throughout the whole 
of that vast region. 

At Nicolaivsky must concentrate for the pres- 
est the whole trade of the sea-coast of Siberia, 
with the incidental trade with Kamtchatka, 
America, Japan, China, and such other coasts, 
territories, and islands as may hereafter be an- 
nexed to its government. The northern over- 
land route will be abandoned as soon as steam 
and post-stations can be established on the riv- 
er, and the whole trade of Siberia must fall into 
its lap. Somewhere on this coast, near or upon 
the Amoor, must be the St. Petersburg of the 
Pacific. 

In August, 1857, I sailed from the Amoor 
through the Straits of Tartary, south, by way 
of De Castries, to Hakodadi, at which place I 
remained ten days. I noticed while there a 
perfect willingness of the people to trade with 
foreigners, but the surveillance of the police 
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prevents it. I have no doubt, though, but time 
will remove many objections. 
From Hakodadi I went to Petropaulovski in 
Kamtchatka, in September. There are two 
American commercial houses who find a trade 
with the inhabitants of the peninsula. 
Since the occupation of the Amoor the port 


of Petropaulovski has been abandoned as the | 


head-quarters of affairs in those regions, and the 
defenses of the harbor given up. Nicolaivsky, 
at the mouth of the Amoor, is now the seat of 
government. 

The Amoor can be reached from this point 


either by the Straits of Sangur, La Perouse, or 


through the Okhotsk Sea, to the north of the 
Saghalien, by steam in four days, or by sail- 
ing vessels in eight to twenty days. ‘The dis- 
tance from the Amoor to San Francisco is 4200 
miles; to the mouth of the Columbia, 3800; 
and to the Straits of Fuca, 3600. San Fran- 
cisco and Fuca Straits are the two points to 
which the great trade of the Amoor will be di- 
rected ; and as Washington Territory increases 
there will be a spirit of rivalry between the two 
ports that will be productive of good. 

It is an interesting fact in physical geography, 
not heretofore known, that a railroad of three 
hundred miles in length—from the navigable 
waters of the Amoor to the navigable waters of 
the Lena, or Baikal River—will make a contin- 
nous line of communication between the waters 
of the Pacific and the waters of the Arctic 
oceans. Such 2a railroad was proposed by me, 
and met the approval of the Russian govern- 
ment; but, as they considered the project one 
of a stupendous nature, they took time to ex- 
amine the matter. Since my retarn to Amer- 
ica I have received information that the Russian 
government has sent a corps of engineers to sur- 
vey the route proposed by me, with the inten- 
tion of constructing the road. 

From Kamtchatka I sailed for Honolulu in 
October, 1857, and after a sojourn of ten days 
I sailed for San Francisco, where I arrived on 
the 26th of November, from whence I had orig- 
inally sailed on this voyage January 5, 1856, 
having completed the circuit of the earth. From 
San Francisco I reached Washington on the 5th 
of January, 1858. The field I have traversed 
is a new one; and if I have not done it justice, 
my hope is, that those who may be encouraged 
to follow me will be better enabled and more 
competent than myself to the task. 





MY VISITATION. 


“Is not this she of whom, 
When first she came, all flushed you said to me, 
* * * 


* * * * 


Now could you share your thought; now should men see 
Two women faster welded in one love 
Than pairs of wedlock?” 


this story is i t arranged rather 

for the writer’s thought than for the reader’s 
eye—it is because the brain which dictated it 
reeled with the sharp assaults of memory, that 
living anguish that abides while earth passes 


Princess. 


2. 





‘| away into silence; and because the hand that 


| wrote it trembled with electric thrills from a 


' past that can not die, forever fresh in the soul 
it tested and tortured—powerful after the flight 
of years as in its first agony, to fill the dim eye 
| with tears, and throb the languid pulses with 
fresh fever and passion. 
Take, then, the record as it stands, and ask 
| not from a cry of mortal pain the liquid cadence 
and accurate noting of an operatic bravura. 
| The first time Z¢ came was in broad day. I 
jwas ill, unable to rise; the day was cold; 
| autumnal sunshine, pure and still, streamed 
through the house and came in at both the south 
windows of my room, the curtains drawn wide 
to receive it, for the ague of sickness is worse 
to me than its pain, and not yet had my prepa- 
rations for winter enabled me to have a fire. 
Every thing was clear and chill; Aunt Mary, 
down stairs in the parlor, sat and knitted, as it 
was her custom to do of an afternoon; Uncle 
Seth was not at home; the servant had gone to 
mass, for it was some feast-day of her Church 
—no sound or echo disturbed the solitude. 
There is something peculiar in a silent day 
of autumn; melancholy pierces its fine sting 
through the rays of sunshine; sadness cries in 
the cricket’s monotonous voice ; separation and 
death symbolize in the slow leaves that quit the 
bough reluctantly, and lie down in dust to be 
over-trodden—to rot. I can endure any silence 
better than this hush of decay ; it fills me with 
preternatural horror ; it is as if a tomb opened 
and breathed out its dank, morbid breath across 
the murmur of life, to paralyze and to chill. 
But that day I had taken refuge from the 
awe and foreboding, the ticking of the clock, the 
dust-motes floating on light, the startling crack 
that now and then a springing board or an ill- 
hung window made. I had taken a book. I 
was deep in Shirley ; it excited, it affected me ; 
it is always to me like a brief and voluntary 
brain-fever to read that book. Jane Eyre is 
insanity forthe time. Villette is like the scar- 
let fever; it possesses, it chokes, flushes, racks 
you; it leaves you weak and in vague pain, ap- 
prehensive of some bad result; but it was Shir- 
ley I read, so forgetting every thing. I am not 
lonely usually, yet I know when I am alone; 
there is an indescribable freedom in the sense 
of solitude, no alien sphere crosses and disturbs 
mine, no intrusive influence distorts the orbit; 
I am myself—or I was, then. Presently, as I 
lay there, the clock struck three. I was to take 
some potion at that hour. I must rise and get 
it. I set one foot on the floor, and was putting 
a shoe upon the other cautiously, when it oc- 
curred to me, why was I so careful? and I re- 
membered that it had seemed to me something 
was on the bed when I moved—my kitten per- 
haps. I looked, there was nothing there ; but I 
was not alone in the room—there was something 
else I could not see. I did not hear, but I 


' 
| knew it. 


| A horror of flesh and sense crept over me ; 
! but I was ashamed; I treated it with contempt. 
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Shivering, I walked to the shelf, reached the cup, 
swallowed my nauseous dose—now tasteless— 
and went back to bed. It is not worth denying 
thatI trembled. Iamacoward. Iam always 
afraid, even when I face the fear; so, shaking, 
I lay down. My throat was parched, my lips 
beaded with a sweat of terror, but the conscious- 
ness of solitude returned in time to save me 
from faintness. Jt had gone. And that was 
the first time. 

Here, perhaps, it is best to interpolate my 
own story, as much of it as is needful to the 
understanding of this visitation. 

I was an orphan, living in the family of my 
guardian and uncle by marriage, Mr. Van Als- 
tyne. I was not an orphan till fifteen years of 
happy life at home had fitted me to feel the 
whole force of such a bereavement. My parents 
had died within a year of each other, and at the 
time my story begins I had been ten years un- 
der my uncle’s roof. He was kind, gentle, gen- 
erous, and good; all that he could be, not be- 
ing my father. 

in is not necessary to say that I grieved long 
and deeply over my loss; my nature is intense 
as well as excitable, and I had no mother. 
What that brief sentence expresses many will 
feel; many, more blessed, can not imagine. It 
is to all meaning enough to define my longing 
for what I had not, my solitude in all that I had, 
my eager effort to escape from both longing and 
solitude. 

After I had been a year under my guardian’s 
care, Eleanor Wyse, a far-off cousin of Mr. Van 
Alstyne, came to board at the house and go to 
school with me. She was fifteen, I sixteen, 
but she was far the oldest. In the same family 
as we were, in the same classes, there were but 
two ways for us to take, either rivalry or friend- 
ship; between two girls of so much individual- 
ity there was no neutral ground, and within a 
month I had decided the matter by falling pas- 
sionately in love with Eleanor Wyse. 

I speak advisedly in the use of that term; no 
other phrase expresses the blind, irrational, all- 
enduring devotion I gave to her; no less vivid 
word belongs to that madness. If I had not 
been in love with her I should have seen her as 
I can now—as what she really was; for I believe 
in physiognomy. I believe that God writes the 
inner man upon the outer as a restraint upon 
society; what the moulding of feature lacks, 
expression, subtle traitor, supplies; and it is 
only years of repression, of training, of diplom- 
acy, that put the flesh totally in the power of 
the spirit, and enable man or woman to seem 
what they are not, what they would be thought. 

Eleanor’s face was very beautiful; its Greek 
outline, straight and clear, cut to a perfect con- 
tour; the white brow; the long, melancholy 
eye, with curved, inky lashes; the statuesque 
head, its undulant, glittering hair bound in a 
knot of classic severity; the proud, serene 
mouth, full of carved beauty, opening its scar- 
let lips to reveal tiny pearl-grains of teeth of 
that rare delicacy and brilliance that carry a 





fatal warning; the soft, oval cheek, colorless 
but not pale, opaque and smooth, betraying 
Southern blood; the delicate throat, shown 
whiter under the sweeping shadow and coil of 
her black-brown tresses ; the erect, stately, per- 
fect figure, slight as became her years, but full 
of strength and promise; all these captivated 
my intense adoration of beauty. I did not see 
the label of the sculptor; I did not perceive in 
that cold, strict chiseling the assertion that its 
material was marble. I believed the interpret- 
ation of its hieroglyphic legend would have run 
thus; ‘‘ This is the head of young Pallas ; pow- 
er, intellect, purity are her xgis; the daughter 
of Joye has not yet tusted passion ; virgin, stain- 
less, strong for sacrifice and victory, let the ar- 
dent and restless hearts of women seek her to 
be calmed and taught. Evoe Athena!” Nor 
did I like to see the goddess moved ; expression 
did not become her; the soul that pierced those 
deep eyes was eager, unquiet, despotic; nothing 
divine, indeed, yet, in my eyes, it was the un- 
resting, hasting meteor that flashed and faded 
through mists of earth toward its rest — where 
I knew not, but its flickering seemed to me at- 
mospheric, not intrinsic. 

I looked up to Eleanor with respect as well 
as fervor. She was full of noble theories. To 
hear her speak you would have been inwardly 
shamed by the great and pure thoughts she ex- 
pressed, the high standard by which she meas- 
ured all. Truth, disinterestedness, honor, pu- 
rity, humility, found in her a priestess garment- 
ed in candor. If I thought an evil thought, I 
was thereafter ashamed to see her; if I was in- 
dolent or selfish, her presence reproached me ; 
her will, irresistible and mighty, awoke me; if 
she was kind in speech or act —if she spoke to 
me caressingly—if she put her warm lips upon 
my cheek —I was thrilled with joy; her pres- 
ence affected me, as sunshine does, with a sense 
of warm life and delight ; when we rode, walk- 
ed, or talked together, I wished the hour eter- 
nal; and when she fell into some passion, and 
burned me with bitter words, stinging me into 
retort by their injustice, their hard cruelty, it 
was I who repented—I who humiliated myself 
—I who, with abundant tears, asked her par- 
don, worked, plead, prayed to obtain it; and if 
some spasmodic conscientiousness roused her 
to excuse herself—to say she had been wrong 
—my hand closed her lips: I could not hear 
that: the fault was mine, mine only. I was 
glad to be clay as-long as she was queen and 
deity. 

I do not think this passion of mine moved 
Eleanormuch. She liked to talk with me; our 
minds mated, our tastes were alike. I had no 
need to explain my phrases to her, or to do 
more than indicate my thoughts; she was re- 
ceptive and appreciative of thought, not of emo- 
tion. Me she never knew. I had no reserve 
in my nature—none of what is commonly call- 
ed pride ; what I felt I said, to the startling of 
good usual persons; and because I said it, El- 
eanor did not think I felt it. To her organiza- 
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tion utterance and simplicity were denied ; she 
could not speak her emotions if she would ; she 
would not if she could; and she had no faith 
in words from others. My demonstrations an- 
noyed her; she could not return them; they 
could not be ignored ; there was a certain spice 
of life and passion in them that asserted itself 
poignantly and disturbed her. My services she 
liked better; yet there was in her the mascu- 
line contempt for spaniels; she despised a creat- 
ure that would endure a blow, mental or phys- 
ical, without revenging itself; and from her I 
endured almost any repulse, and forgot it. 

She was with us in the house three years, and 
in that time she learned to love me after a fash- 
ion of her own, and I, still blind, adored her 
more. She found in me a receptivity that suit- 
ed her, and a useful power of patient endur- 
ance. Her will made me a potent instrument. 
What she wanted she must have, and her want 
was my law. No time, no pains, no patience 
were wanting in me to fulfill her ends. I served 
her truly, and I look back upon it with no re- 
gret; futile or fertile, such devotion widens 
and ripens the soul that it inhabits. No after- 
shock of anguish can contract the space or undo 
the maturity ; and even in my deepest humili- 
ation before her sublime theories and superhu- 
man ideals I unconsciously grew better myself. 
A capacity for worship implies much, and results 
in much. 

Yet I think I loved her without much selfish- 
ness. I desired nothing better than to see her 
appreciated and admired. It was inexplicable 
to me when she was not; and I charged the 
coolness with which she was spoken of, and the 
want of enthusiasm for her person and charac- 
ter in general society, to her own starry height 
above common people, and their infinite dis- 
tance from her nature. 

So these years passed by. We went to school ; 
we finished our school-days ; we came out into 
the world; for, in the mean time, her mother 
had died, and her father removed to Bangor. 
She liked the place as a residence, and it had 
become home to her of late. I hoped it was 
pleasanter for her to be near me. When Elea- 
nor was about twenty a nephew of Uncle Van 
Alstyne’s came to make us a visit; he was no 
new acquaintance; he had come often in his 
boyhood, but since we grew up he had been in 
college, at the seminary, last in Germany for 
two years’ study, and we did not know him well 
in his maturer character until this time. Her- 
man Van Alstyne was quiet and plain, but of 
great capacity ; I saw him much, and liked him. 
Love did not look at us. I was absorbed in 
Eleanor; so was he; but to her he was of no 
interest. I think she respected him, but her 
manner was careless and cold, even neglectful. 
Herman perceived the repulsion. At first he 
had taken pains to interest her—to mould her 
traits—to develop some inner nature in which 
he had faith; but the stone was intractable ; 
neither ductile nor docile was Pallas; her soul 
yielded no more to him than the strong sea 





yields place or submission to the winged wind 
that smites it in passing. 

He was with us three months waiting for a 
call he said, but stricter chains held him till he 
broke them with one blow and went to a West- 
ern parish. 

He had not offered himself to Eleanor and 
been refused. Wisely he refrained from bring- 
ing the matter to a foreknown crisis: he spared 
himself the pain and Eleanor the regret of a re- 
fusal that he regarded truly as certain. I was 
sorry for the whole affair, for I believed she 
would scarcely know a better man, but it passed 
away; I promised to write him when his mother 
found the correspondence wearying, and we in- 
terchanged a few letters at irregular intervals 
till we met again, letters into which Eleanor’s 
name found no entrance. 

Three years after he left I went, early in July, 
to spend some weeks at the sea-side, for I was 
not strong; in the last few years my health had 
fajled slowly, but progressively, till I was alarm- 
ingly weak, and ordered to breathe salt air and 
use sea-bathing as the best hope of restoration. 
I do not know why I should reserve the cause 
of this long languor and sinking: it was nothing 
wrong in me that I owed it to the breaking of a 
brief engagement. A young girl, totally inex- 
perienced, I had loved a man and been taught 
by himself to despise him—a tragedy both trite 
and sharp; one that is daily reacted, noted, and 
forgotten by observers, to find a cold record in 
marble or the catalogues of insane asylums, 
another perhaps in the eternal calendar of the 
heavens above. I was too strong in nature to 
grace either of these mortal lists, and 1 loved 
Eleanor too well. I had always loved her more 
than that man; and when the episode was over, 
I discovered in myself that I never could have 
loved any man as I did her, and 1 went out into 
the world in this conviction, finding that life 
had not lost all its charms—that so long as she 
lived for me I should neither die nor craze. 
But the shock and excitement of the affair shat- 
tered my nervous system and undermined my 
health, and the listless, aimless life of a young 
lady offered no reactive agency to help me: so 
I went from home to new scenes and fresh at- 
mosphere. 

The air of Gloucester Beach strengthened me 
day by day. The exquisite scenery was a pleas- 
ure endless and pure. I asked nothing better 
than to sit upon some tide-washed rock and 
watch the creeping waves slide back in half- 
articulate murmur from the repelling shore, or, 
eager with the strength of flood, fling themselves, 
in mock anger, against cliff and crag, only to 
break in wreaths of silver spray and foam-bells— 
to glitter and fall in a leap of futile mirth, then 
rustling in the shingle and sea-weed with vague 
whispers, that 

“ Song half asleep or speech half awake,” 
which has lulled so many restless hearts to a 
momentary quiet, singing them the long lullaby 
that preludes a longer slumber. 

It was excitement enough to walk alone upon 
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the beach when a hot cloudy night drooped over 
land and sea; when the soft trance and enchant- 
ment of summer lulled cloud and wave into still- 
ness absolute and cherishing, when the sole 
guide I had in that warm gloom was the white 
edge of surf, and the only sound that smote the 
quiet, the still-recurring, apprehensive dash, 
as wave alter wave raced, leaped, panted, and 
hissed after its forerunner. 

The Beach House was almost empty at that 
early season, and I enjoyed all this alone, not 
without constant yearnings for Eleanor; want- 
ing her, even this scenery lost a charm, and I 
gave it but faint admiration since I could not 
see it with her eyes. It must be a very pure 
love of nature that can exist alone, and without 
flaw, in the absence of association. The austere 
soul of the great mother offers no sympathy to 
the petulant passion or irrational grief of her 
children. It is only to the heart that has proved 
itself strong and lofty that her potent and life- 
giving traits reveal themselves. In this love, as 
in all others, save only the love of God, the re- 
turn that is yielded is measured by the power 
of the adorer, not his want. Truly, 

** Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her;" 
but she has many and many a time betrayed 
the partial love—scoffed at the divided worship. 

After I had been a fortnight at the Beach, I 
was joined by Herman Van Alstyne. He had 
come on from the West to recruit his own 
health, suffering from a long intermittent fever, 
by sea-air; and hearing I was at Gloucester, 
had come there, and asked my leave to remain, 
gladly accorded to him. We had always been 
good friends, and my unspoken sympathy with 
his liking for, and loss of, Eleanor had establish- 
ed a permanent bond between us. In the con- 
stant association into which we were now thrown 
I learned daily to like him better. He was very 
weak indeed, quite unable to walk or drive far, 
and the connection of our families was a suffi- 
cient excuse to others for our intimacy. I de- 
lighted to offer him any kindness or service in 
my power, and he repaid me well by the charm 
of his society. 

We spent our mornings always together in 
some niche of the lofty cliff that towered from 
the tide below in bare grandeur, reflecting the 
sun from its abrupt brown crags till every fibre 
of grass rooted in their crevices grew blanched, 
and the solitary streamer of bramble or wild 
creeper became crisplong creautumn. But this 
heat was my element ; the slow blood quickened 
in my veins under its vital glow ; I felt life steal- 
ing back to its deserted and chilly conduits; I 
basked like a cactus or a lizard into brighter 
tints and a gayer existence. 

There we often sat till noon, talking or silent 
as we would; for though there was a peculiar 
charm in the appreciative, thoughtful conversa- 
tion of Herman Van Alstyne, a better and a 
rarer trait he possessed in full measure—the 
power of “a thousand silences.” 

Or, perhaps, under the old cedars that shed 
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aromatic scents upon the sun-thrilled air, and 
strewed bits of dry, sturdy leaves upon the short 
grass that carpeted the summit of the cliff, we 
preferred shadow to sunshine ; and while I rest- 
ed against some ragged bole, and inhaled all 
odor and health, he read to me some quaint 
German story, some incredibly exquisite bit of 
Tennyson, some sensitively musical passage of 
Kingsley, or, better and more apt, a song or a 
poem of Shelley’s—vivid, spiritual, supernatu- 
ral; the ideal of poetry; the leaping flame- 
tongue of lonely genius hanging in mid-air, 
self-poised, self-containing, glorious, and unat- 
tainable. 

I have never known so delicate an apprehen- 
sion as Mr. Van Alstyne possessed; his nobler 
traits I was afterward to know—to feel; but 
now it suited me thoroughly to be so well un- 
derstood—to feel that I might utter the wildest 
imagination, or the most unexpected peculiarity 
of opinion, and never once be asked to explain 
what I meant—to reduce into social formulas 
that which was not social but my own. If 
there is one rest above another to a weary mind 
it is this freedom from shackles, this conscious- 
ness of true response. Never did I perceive a 
charm in the landscape that he had not noticed 
before or simultaneously with me; the same 


| felicity of diction or of thought in what we read 


struck us as with one stroke; we liked the same 
people, read the same books, agreed in opinion 
so far as to disagree on and discuss many points 
without a shadow of impatience or an uncan- 
did expression. We talked together as few men 
talk—perhaps no women— 


“Talked at large of worldly fate, 
And drew truly every trait” 


| —but we never spoke of Eleanor. 


And so the summer wore on. I perceived a 
gradual change creep over Herman’s manner in 
its process; he watched me continually. I felt 
his eyes fixed on me whenever I sat sewing or 
reading; I never looked up without meeting 
them. He grew absent and fitful. I did not 
know what had happened. I accused myself 
of having pained him. I feared he wasill. I 
never once thought of the true trouble; and 
one day it came—he asked me to marry him. 

Never was any woman more surprised. 
had not thought of the thing. I could not 
speak at first. I drew from him the hand he 
attempted to grasp. I did not collect my strick- 
en and ashamed thoughts till, looking up, I saw 
him perfectly pale, his eyes dark with emotion, 
waiting, in rigid self-control, for my answer. 

I could not, in justice to him or to myself, 
be less than utterly candid. I told him how 
much I liked him; how grieved I was that I 
could have mistaken his feeling for me so en- 
tirely ; and then I said what I then believed— 
that I could not marry him—for I had but the 
lesser part of a heart to give any man. I loved 
a woman too well to love or to marry. A deep 
flush of relief crossed his brow. 

“Ts that the only objection you offer to me ?” 
asked he, calmly. 


I 
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‘It is enough,” said I. ‘‘If you think that 
past misery of mine interferes against you, you 
are in the wrong. I know now that I never 
loved that man as a woman should love the 
man she marries, and had I done so, the utter 
want of respect or trust I feel for him now would 
have silenced the love forever.” 

“T did not think of that,” said he. “I need- 
ed but one assurance—that, except for Miss 
Wyse, you might have loved me; is it so?” 

I could not tell him—I did not know. The 
one present and all-absorbing passion of my soul 
was.Eleanor; beside her, no rival could enter. 
I shuddered at the possibility of loving a man 
so utterly, and then placing myself at his mercy 
for life. I felt that my safety lay in my free- 
dom from any such tie to Eleanor. She made 
me miserable often enough as it was; what 
might she not do were I in her power always? 
Yet this face of the subject I did not suggest to 
Mr. Van Alstyne; it was painful enough to be 
kept to myself. I told him plainly that I could 
not love another as I did her; that I would not 
if I could. 

He looked at me, not all unmoved, though 
silently; a gentle shading of something like 
pity stole across his regard, fixed and keen at 
first. He neither implored nor deprecated, but 
lifted my hand reverently to his lips, and said, 
in a tone of supreme calmness, ‘‘I can wait.” 

I should have combated the hope implied in 
those words. I was afterward angry with my- 
self for enduring them; but at the moment un- 
certainty, shaped out of instinct and apprehen- 
sion, closed my lips; I could not speak, and he 
left me. I went to my room more moved than 
I liked to acknowledge; and when he went 
away the next morning, though I felt the natu- 
ral relief from embarrassment—knowing that I 
should not meet him as before—I still missed 
him, as a part of my daily life. 

A month longer at the Beach protracted my 
stay into autumn; and then, with refreshed 
health and new strength, I returned home— 
home! whose chief charm lay in the prospect 
of seeing Eleanor. 

It is true that this hope was not unalloyed. 
I am possessed of a nature singularly instinct- 
ive, and for some weeks past a certain shadow 
had crept into her letters that pained me. No 
word or phrase denoted change ; but I perceived 
the uncertain aura, and was irrationally harass- 
ed by a trouble too vague for expression. 

When I reached Bangor it lay waiting for 
me sufficiently tangible and legible in the shape 
of a note from Eleanor. 

* * ~ * * ~ 

And here must I leave a blank. The for- 
giveness which stirs me to this record refuses to 
define for alien eyes what that trouble was. All 
that I can say to justify the extreme and pite- 
ous result which followed is, that Eleanor Wyse 
had utterly, cruelly, and deliberately deceived 
me; and when it was no longer possible to do 
so, had been obliged by circumstances to show 
me what she had done. 





Of that day it is best to say but little: the 
world cracked and reeled under me; I return- 
ed from a brief stupor into one bitter, blind 
tempest of contempt; and in its strength I an- 
swered her note concisely and coldly. An 
hour’s time brought me a rejoinder not worth 
answering, simply perfidious—a regret, ‘‘ deep 
and true,” that she had been compelled to grieve 
me, to “reserve” from me any thing. 

True! I had believed in truth, in goodness, 
in disinterested love, in principle; where now 
were such faiths swept? Verily, over the cliff 
into the sea! I was morally destroyed; I made 
shipwreck of myself and my life; my whole soul 
was a salt raging wave, tideless and foaming, 
without rest, without intent, without faith or 
hope in God—for he who loses faith in man 
loses faith in man’s Maker—and this had El- 
eanor Wyse done for me. 

Doubtless, to many, this emotion of mine will 
seem exaggerated. Let them remember that it 
was the loss of all that bound to life a lonely, 
morbid, intense, and excitable woman. Need 
I say more? If, after many years, with the 
kind help of nobler men and women, and the 
great patience of God, I have worn my way, 
inch by inch, back to some foothold of belief, 
I feel even yet—in some recoils of memory, 
some recurring habit of my soul—the reflex in- 
fluence of those wretched days, months, years, 
when I suspected every one—‘“‘ hateful, and 
hating,” of a truth. 

Death is hard to bear when its angel breathes 
upon the face we love, and extinguishes therein 
the fiery spark of life; but what is death com- 
pared to such dissolution as treachery brings? 
If Eleanor Wyse had died when I loved her and 
trusted her, I should have gone mourning softly 
all my days, but not in pain; to find her untrue 
admitted no remedy, no palliation. Truth was 
the ruling passion of my mind; that, and no- 
thing else, contented me. Its absence or its loss 
were the loss and absence of all in those whom 
I loved; and it was only within a brief time, as 
years go, that I had grown into the discovery 
that men are liars in spite of education or 
policy ; what was it, then, to know this of my 
ideal—of Eleanor? 

But let those helpless, miserable weeks go 
by. If I detail so much as I have, it is to show 
the reason of my righteous indignation—of my 
tenacious memory. After a time I supposed 
that I forgave Eleanor. I thought myself good, 
most Pharisaically good, to have forgiven such 
an injury. I made some little comedy of friend- 
ship for visible use; I visited her, though not as 
often as I had done before. I saw her try to 
supply, with the love of others, the lavish de- 
votion and service I had given her; I saw her 
fail and suffer in the consciousness of want and 
dissatisfaction, and, self-righteously, I forgave 
again! Senseless that I was!—as if forgive- 


ness rankled and grew bitter in one’s heart 
—as if pardon, full and pure, rejoiced in the 
retributions of this life—fed itself with salt rec- 
ollections of the past, and evil foreshadowings 
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of the future; as if it could exist without love, 
without forgetfulness; as if good deeds were its 
pledge, or good words its seal ! 

No! I never forgave her. I never forgot one 
pang she inflicted on me, one untruth she ut- 
tered; I never trusted her word or her smile 
again. I gathered up every circumstance of the 
past, and hunted it to its source; I discovered that 
she had not simply deceived but deluded me, 
and laughed at me in the process. 

How my blood boiled over these revelations! 
how my flesh failed with my heart! Slow, per- 
sistent fever gnawed me; my nights were with- 
out sleep or rest; my days laggard and delirious. 
Why I did not go crazy is yet unexplained to 
myself. I think I did, only that there was a 
method in my madness that won for it the mild- 
er name of nervousness. I was ill—I tottered | 
on the very tempting brink of death, without 
awe or regret; I made no effort to live, nor any 
to die, except to pray that I might—the only 
prayer that ever passed my seared lips. I was 
sent away from home again; and while I was 
gone Eleanor married a certain Mr. Mason, of 
Bangor, and they removed to Illinois—in time, 
still further West. I was no better for this ab- 
sence; and, impatient of strangers and intru- | 
sive acquaintance, I came home, and, strange as 
it may seem, I missed Eleanor! Habit is the | 
anchor of half the love in this world, and my | 
habit of loving her survived the love—or held 
it, perhaps—for I missed her sorrowfully. 

I found Herman Van Alstyne at my uncle’s | 





me, for I could not endure solitude; perpetual 
apprehension made me eringe in every nerve 
and fibre. I started at the slightest stir of leaf 
or insect upon the pane, and the repining au- 
tumn wind seemed to come over mile on mile of 
graves, bringing thence no mealy scent of white 
daisies—no infant-breathing violet odors—no 
frutescent ,erfume of sweet-briar, nor funereal 
smells of cypress, and plaintive whispers of fir 
and pine; but wave after wave of cries from 
half-free souls; sobbing with duil pain, and 
moans of deprecating anguish; a cry that neither 
heaven nor earth answered, but which crept—a 
live desolation—into the ear attent, and the 
brain morbidly excited. 

Yet gradually this left me. I kept by some 
kindly human presence all day, and feared night 
no more till— 

Let me say that all this time I was imper- 
ceptibly growing better than I had been. Hope, 
the very ministrant of Heaven, was by tiny 
crevice and unguarded postern stealing into my 
heart, though I knew it not, and softening all 
my hard thoughts of Eleanor, for I am moved 
to the outer world rather by my own moods 
than theirs; sorrow and pain make me selfish 
and unkind; peace, joy, even unconscious hope, 
expand my love for all mankind. I am better, 
more tender, more benevolent to others, when 
I receive some light and life within. 

One night I was all alone ; the low, unearth- 
ly glimmer of a waning moon lit the naked 
earth, a few leaves rustled on the fitful wind 


when I came, and I was glad—glad of any thing | that lulled, and rose, and lulled again, with 
to break the desperate monotony of sorrow. He | almost articulate meaning. I lay listening; 
knew nothing more than every one knew of this | a long pause came, of most significant quiet—a 
affair, except that he knew me, and from that | faint sigh crossed my brow. J¢ was there be- 
gathered intuitively a part of the truth; and, by | side me!— unseen, unheard, but felt in the 
long patience, unwearied and delicate care— secretest recesses of life and consciousness; a 
watching, waiting, forbearing, and enduring— | spirit, whereat my marrow curdled, my heart 
he brought me nearer a certain degree of calm | was constricted, my blood refused to run, my 
than I had believed possible, when a sudden | breath failed —fluttered—was it death? I 
summons called him away from Bangor; and sprung from my pillow; the presence drew far- 
it was during his absence that Jt began to| ther away. I could sce nothing, but I felt that 
come; as I said in the beginning, more than | something yearning, restless, pained, and sad 
two years after I had lost Eleanor. | regarded me. I began to gather courage. I 

I lay still in my bed on that day of which I | began to pity a soul that had cast off life yet 


had spoken; the long stress of misery that I had 
undergone in the past years resulted in so much 
physical exhaustion as to have brought on the 
exquisite tortures of neuralgia, and it was a 
sudden access of this chronic rack that to-day | 
held me prisoner. The draught I had taken | 
was an anodyne, and under its influence I fell | 
asleep. I must have slept an hour, when I | 
woke abruptly with a renewed sense of some- | 
thing in the dusk beside me, at my pillow. I} 
screamed as I woke into this terror, and instant- | 
jy Aunt Mary came in. A cold sigh crossed 
my cheek; I shivered with a horror strange and 
unearthly. Aunt Mary asked if I had been | 
asleep? I said yes. If I had been dreaming 
painfully? I did not answer that. I asked for 
some water, and getting it she forgot her ques- 
tion; but I could not bear to be alone. I 





| could not die to life; and now it drew nearer, 


as if some magnetism, born of my kindlier sym- 
pathies, melted the barrier between us, close— 
closer—till something rustled like a light touch 
the cover of my bed, stirred at my ear! Good 
Heaven! could I bear that? I could not shriek 
or cry, I fell forward upon my face. It went, 
and the wind began its wail; now reproachful 
sobs filled it: the moon sank, rain gathered 
overhead, and dripped with sullen persistence 
all night upon the roof, for all night I heard 
it. 

It is tedious to recount each instance of this 
visitation. For weeks it staid beside me. I 
felt it on nty bed at night ; I felt it by my chair 
in the day ; it swept past me in the garden paths, 
a cold waft of air; it watched me through the 
window-blinds; it hung over me sleeping ; yet 








begged her to sit beside me and to sleep with 


never was I wonted to the presence ; every day 
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thrilled me with fresh surprise, and daily it 
grew, for daily it became more perceivable. 

At first I felt only a sense of alien life in a 
room otherwise solitary; then a breath of air, 
air from some other sphere than this, penetra- 
tive, dark, chilling ; then a sound, not of voice, 
or pulse, but of motion in some inanimate thing, 
the motion of contact; then came a touch, the 
gentlest, faintest approach of lips or fingers, I 
knew not which, to my brow; and last, a grow- 
ing, gathering, flickering into sight. I saw no- 
thing at first, directly ; from the oblique glance 
that fear impelled I drew an impression of quiv- 
ering air beside me; then of a shadow, frail 
and variant; then a shapeless shape of mist, a 
cloud, dark and portentous and significant ; and 
next those sidelong glances revealed to me an 
expression ; no face, no feature, but, believe it 
who can, an expression, earnest, melancholy, 
beseeching ; a look that pierced me, that plead- 
ed with my soul’s depth, that entreated shelter, 
succor, consolation, which even in my terror 
I longed to give. 

I might perhaps have suffered physically 
more than I did from this visiting, but the 
winged hope of which I spoke before upheld 
me still, daily, with stronger hands. 

Herman had returned to Bangor after a brief 
absence, and was there still. I could not see 
him so constantly as I did and refuse my ad- 
miration to those traits that ever rule.and sat- 
isfy me. Mr. Van Alstyne passed with some 
people for a philosopher, with some for a re- 
former: there were those who called him sin- 
gular and self-opinionated; there were others 
who revered him for his devout nature and 
stainless life. He was more than any of these, 
he was a true man: and even in his plain ex- 
terior the eye that knew him found a charm 
peculiar and salient; the deep-sunken, clear, 
earnest eyes, kindled with a spark of profound 
depth and meaning; the thin, sharply cut, 
aquiline outline; the flexible, pure, refined 
mouth; the bronzed coloring; the overhanging 
brow—all these wore beauty indefinable, fired 
by the sweet and vivid smile of the irradiate 
soul within. In his presence, calm, restful, and 
strengthening, no subterfuge or evasion could 
live. He was just, direct, and tenderly strong ; 
it was to him, to him it is, that I owed and 
owe a new and higher life than I had known 
before; he saw my sinking and lonely soul, 
but he saw its self-recuperative power, and with 
the most delicate and careful tenderness be- 
guiled that motive force into action. He did far 
more than that; he recalled to me the higher 
motives that anguish had well-nigh scourged 
out from my horizon ; he taught me as a father 
teaches his little child a newer trust in the Fa- 
ther of us all. I returned to those divine con- 
solations that he laid before me with a pierced 
and penitent heart; and in knowing that I was 
prayed and cared for on earth, I learned anew 
that God is more tender and more patient than 
his creatures, and the logic of strong emotion 
made the truth living and potent. In all this 





was I drawn toward Herman by the strongest 
tie that can bind one heart to another—a tie 
that overarches and outlasts all the ficeting 
passions of time, for it is the adamantine link 
of eternity ; and had I lost him then, I should 
have felt for all my life that there was a rela- 
tion between us, undying and sure, to be re- 
newed and acknowledged at length where such 
relations respire their native air, where there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 

But it pleased God that I should live to re- 
ceive my heart’s desire; what began in grati- 
tude ended in love. I might have shrunk from 
admitting so potent a guest again into my soul, 
had any other soul sent the messenger thither ; 
but I trusted him when I disbelieved every other 
creature, and with this trust had crept back to 
me my faith in God, in good, in life and its 
ends. Truly, so far as man can do it, he saved 
my soul alive! 

Now it was the early part of December. It 
was still haunting me. I could see more—eyes, 
deep and pleading, the outline of a head, pure 
lineaments, seemed hovering beside me, but if 
I turned for a direct look they were gone. I 
did not fear it; my happy faith and Herman 
shielded me. 

The yeardrewon. The day before Christmas 
came, still, crisp, but yet warm for its season ; 
no snow shrouded the earth; the far-off sun 
beamed out benign and pale; the few dry leaves 
lay quiet as they fell; the firs upon the lawn 
with curved boughs waited for their ermine, 
stately and dark. Herman asked me to walk 
with him. Icloaked and hooded myself, and we 
went away, away into the deep woods. What 
we said in that sweet silence of a leafless, sunny 
forest is known to us two: it is not for you, 
reader, friendly though you be; it is enough to 
tell you that I had promised to be his wife, that 
I was homesick no more. 

It was well for me that this happened that 
day—should I not rather say God ordered it ?— 
for as ever in this life sorrow tramples upon the 
foregoing footsteps of joy, so I found upon my 
return a household in tears. Mr. Mason, Elea- 
nor’s husband, had written, at last, two months 
after it happened, and another month had the 
letter been in coming—ah! how ever shall I 
say it? Eleanor was dead! her latest breath 
had gasped out a cry for me! 

If Death is the Spoiler, so is he the Restorer; 
who shall dare to soil the shroud with any thing 
but tears? I could do no more but weep; but 
I mourned for Eleanor again as I had never 
thought to do; evil, treachery, anguish, and 
distrust vanished—I remembered only love. 

For hours I could not see or speak with Her- 
man, the flood of misery overpowered me; and 
he too sorrowed, deeply, but serenely. It 
was late in the evening before I recovered any 
sort of composure. He sent to my chamber a 
brief penciled request, and I went down; worn 
out with weeping, I obeyed like a child. I ate 


the food he brought me; I drank the restorative 
draught; quiet, but languid, I laid my head upon 
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his breast, and, held by the firm grasp of his arm, 
I rested, and he consoled me; a deep and vital 
draught of peace slaked my soul’s feverish thirst. 
Such peace had I never known, for it was the 
daughter of experience and trust. 

You who, full of youth and its intact passion, 
give a careless hour to these pages, wonder not 
that I could find it just to give so noble a man 
a heart once given and wasted! Know that it 
is not the flower of any tropic palm that is fit to 
feed and sustain man, but the ripened clusters 
of its fruitage—the result of time, and sun, and 
storm. ‘The first blush, the earliest kiss, the 
tender and timid glance are sweet indeed ; but 
the true horsehold fire, deep and abiding, is 
oftenest kindled in the heart matured by passion 
and by pain, tested in the stress of life, deepened 
and strengthened by manifold experience ; and 
such a heart receives no unworthy guest, lights 
its altar-fire for no idol of wood or clay. I felt 
that I rendered Herman Van Alstyne far nobler 
and higher homage, that I did him purer justice 
in loving him now than it had ever been in my 
power to do before. 

First love is a honeyed and dewy romance, 
fit for novels and school-girls; but of the myr- 
iad women who have lived to curse their mar- 
riage-day nine-tenths have been those who mar- 
ried in their ignorant girlhood, and married 
boys. 

I have digressed to honor Herman, to vindi- 
eate myself. That Christmas-eve I lay shel- 
tered and at rest on his arm, till the toll of mid- 
night rang clear upon my ear. I could forever 
sing the angels’ song now, that for years had 
been a blank repetition to my wretched and un- 
godly soul. 

** Peace on earth!” was no more a chimera; 
I knew it at heart. ‘‘ Good will to men!” that 
was spontaneous; I loved all in and for one. 
**Glory to God in the highest!” What did that 
ask to utter it but a full thankfulness that bore 
me upward like the flood-tide of a summer sea? 

Blessed as I was, my common sense remind- 
ed me that it was far into the night, that I ought 
to sleep; so I said good-night to Herman, and 
crept with weak stepstomyroom. I fell asleep 
to dream of him, of Eleanor, of peace, and I 
woke into the deep silence that always preceded 
—Iit. 

I woke knowing what stood beside me. Keen 
starlight pierced the pane, and shed a dim, ob- 
scure perception of place and outline over my 
room. A long, restful, sobbing sigh parted my 
lips; I perceived Zt was at hand; fear fled ; ter- 
ror died out; I turned my eyes—oh God! it 
was Eleanor! 

Wan—frail—a flowing outline of shadow, but 
the face in every faultless line and vivid expres- 
sion; now an expression of intense longing, of 
wistful prayer, of pleading that would never be 
denied. 

I lifted my heavy arms toward the vision; it 
swayed and bent above me: the white lips part- 
ed; no murmur nor sound clave them, yet they 
spoke—‘‘ Forgive! forgive !” 





“Eleanor! Yes love, darling! yes, forever, 
as I hope to be forgiven!” I cried out aloud. 
A gleam of rapture and rest relaxed the brow, 
the sad eyes; love ineffable glowed along each 
lineament, and transfused to splendor the frigid 
moulding of snow. 

I closed my eyes to crush inward the painful 
tears, and a touch of lips sealed them with sa- 
cred and unearthly repose. I looked again; Jt 
had gone forever. The Christmas bells pealed 
loud and clear for dawn, and my thoughts rung 
their own joy bells beside the steeple chimes. 
Herman and Eleanor both loved me—I had 
forgiven ; I was forgiven. 

Yet must day and space echo that word once 
more. Hear me, Eleanor! hear me, from that 
mystic country where thou hast fled before ! 

I repeat that forgiveness again. So may 
Heaven pardon me in the hour of need; so may 
God look-upon me with strong affection in the 
parting of soul and body, even as I pardon and 
love thee, Eleanor, with a truth and faith eter- 
nal! Thee, forever loved, but, ah! not now 
forever lost? 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
WHERE IT APPEARS THAT HARRY WAS NOT 8C 
BLACK AS HE HAD BEEN PAINTED. 

HILE there were card-players enough tc 

meet her at her lodgings and the assembly- 
rooms, Madame de Bernstein remained pretty 
contentedly at the Wells, scolding her niece, 
and playing herrubber. At Harry’s age almost 
all places are pleasant, where you can have 
lively company, fresh air, and your share of 
sport and diversion. Even all pleasure is pleas- 
ant at twenty. We go out to meet it with 
alacrity, speculate upon its coming, and when 
its visit is announced, count the days until it 
and we shall come together. How very gently 
and coolly we regard it toward the close of Life’s 
long season! Madam, don’t you recollect your 
first ball; and does not your memory stray to- 
ward that happy past, sometimes, as you sit 
ornamenting the wall while your daughters are 
dancing? I, for my part, can remember when 
I thought it was delightful to walk three miles 
and back in the country to dine with old Cap- 
tain Jones. Fancy liking to walk three miles, 
now, to dine with Jones and drink his half-pay 
port! No doubt it was bought from the little 
country-town wine merchant, and cost but a 
small sum ; but ’twas offered with a kindly wel- 
come, and youth gave it a flavor which no age 
of wine or man can impart to it nowadays. 
Vizimus nuper. I am not disposed to look so 
severely upon young Harry’s conduct and idle- 
ness, as his friend the stern Colonel of the 
Twentieth Regiment. Oh, blessed idleness! 
Divine lazy nymph! Reach mea novel as I lie 
in my dressing-gown at three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; compound a sherry-cobbler for me, 
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and bring me a cigar! Dear slatternly—smil- 
ing Enchantress! They may assail thee with 
bad names—swear thy character away, and call 
thee the Mother of Evil; but, for all that, thou 
art the best company in the world! 


My Lord of March went away to the North; | 


and my Lord Chesterfield, finding the Tun- 
bridge waters did no good to his deafness, re- 
turned to his solitude at Blackheath; but other 
gentlemen remained to sport and take their 
pleasure, and Mr. Warrington had quite enough 
of companions at his ordinary at the White 


college examination ; though he possessed 
- prudence and fidelity, keen, shrewd per- 
ception, great generosity, and dauntless 
personal courage. 

And he was not without occasions for 
showing of what stuff he was made. For 
instance, when that unhappy little Catta- 
rina, who had brought him into so much 
trouble, carried her importunities beyond 
the mark at which Harry thought his 
generosity should stop, he withdrew from 
the advances of the Opera-House Siren 
with perfect coolness and skill, leaving 
her to exercise her blandishments upon 
some more easy victim. In vain the 
mermaid’s hysterical mother waited upon 
Harry, and vowed that a cruel bailiff had 
: seized all her daughter’s goods for debt, 
and that her venerable father was at pres- 
ent languishing in a London jail. Harry 
declared that between himself and the bail- 
iff there could be no dealings, and that be- 
cause he had had the good fortune to be- 
come known to Mademoiselle Cattarina, 
and to gratify her caprices by present- 
ing her with various trinkets and nicknacks for 
which she had a fancy, he was not bound to pay 
the past debts of her family, and must decline 
béing bail for her papa in London, or settling 
her outstanding accounts at Tunbridge. The 
Cattarina’s mother first called him a monster 
and an ingrate, and then asked him, with a 
veteran smirk, why he did not take pay for the 
services he had rendered to the young person ? 
At first, Mr. Warrington could not understand 
what the nature of the payment might be: but 
when that matter was explained by the old 





Horse. He soon learned to order a French | Woman, the honest lad rose up in horror, to 
dinner as well as the best man of fashion out of | think that a woman should traffic in her child’s 
St. James’s; could talk to Monsieur Barbeau, | dishonor, told her that he came from a country 
in Monsieur B.’s native language, much more | where the very savages would recoil from such 
fluently than most other folks—discovered a /| a bargain; and, having bowed the old lady cer- 
very elegant and decided taste in wines, and | emoniously to the door, ordered Gumbo to mark 
could distinguish between Clos Vougeot and her weil, and never admit her to his lodgings 
Romanée with remarkable skill. He was the} again. No doubt she retired breathing venge- 
young King of the Wells, of which the general | ance against the Iroquois: no Turk or Persian, 
frequenters were easy-going men of the world, , she declared, would treat a lady so: and she 
who were, by no means, shocked at that repu-| and her daughter retreated to London as soon 
tation for gallantry and extravagance which | as their anxious landlord would let them. Then 
Harry had got, and which had so frightened Mr. | he had his perils of gaming as well as his per- 
Wolfe. ils of gallantry. A man who plays at bowls, 

Though our Virginian lived among the revel- | as the phrase is, must expect to meet with rub- 
ers, and swam and sported in the same waters | bers. After dinner at the ordinary, having de- 
with the loose fish, the boy had a natural shrewd- clined to play picquet any further with Captain 
ness and honesty which kept him clear of the | Batts, and being roughly asked his reason for 
snares and baits which are commonly set for the refusing, Harry fairly told the Captain that he 
unwary. He made very few foolish bets with | only played with gentlemen who paid, like him- 
the jolly idle fellows round about him, and the! self: but expressed himself so ready to satisfy 
oldest hands found it difficult to take him in. | Mr. Batts as soon as their outstanding little 
He engaged in games out doors and in, because | account was settled that the Captain declared 
he had a natural skill and aptitude for them, and | himself satisfied @avance, and straightway left 
was good to hold almost any match with any | the Wells without paying Harry or any other 
fair competitor. He was scrupulous to play | creditor. Also he had an occasion to show his 
only with those gentlemen whom he knew, and | spirit by beating a chairman who was rude to 
always to settle his own debts on the spot. He | old Miss Whiffler one evening as she was going 


would have made but a very poor figure at a! to the assembly: and finding that the calumny 
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regarding himself and that unlucky opera-dan- 
cer was repeated by Mr. Hector Buckler, one 
of the fiercest frequenters of the Wells, Mr. 
Warrington stepped up to Mr. Buckler in the 
pump-room, where the latter was regaling a 
number of water-drinkers with the very calum- 
ny, and publicly informed Mr. Buckler that the 
story was a falsehood, and that he should hold 
any person accountable to himself who hence- 
forth uttered it. So that though our friend, 
being at Rome, certainly did as Rome did, yet 
he showed himself to be a valorous and worthy 
Roman; and, Aurlant avec les loups, was ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Wolfe himself to be as brave 
as the best of the wolves. 

If that officer had told Colonel Lambert the 
stories which had given the latter so much pain, 
we may be sure that when Mr. Wolfe found his 
young friend was innocent he took the first op- 
portunity to withdraw the odious charges against 
him. And there was joy among the Lamberts, 
in consequence of the lad’s acquittal—some- 
thing, doubtless, of that pleasure which is felt 
by higher natures than ours at the recovery of 
sinners. Never had the little family been so 
happy—no, not even when they got the news 
of Brother Jack winning his scholarship, as 
when Colonel Wolfe rode over with the account 
of the conversation which he had with Harry 
Warrington. ‘‘ Hadst thou brought me a reg- 
iment, James, I think I should not have been 
better pleased,” said Mr. Lambert. Mrs. Lam- 
bert called to her daughters who were in the 
garden, and kissed them both when they came 
in, and cried out the good news to them. Hetty 
jumped for joy, and Theo performed some un- 
commonly brilliant operations upon the harpsi- 
chord that night ; and when Dr. Boyle came in 
for his backgammon, he could not, at first, ac- 
count for the illumination in all their faces, 
until the three ladies, in a happy chorus, told 
him how right he had been in his sermon, and 
how dreadfully they had wronged that poor 
dear, good young Mr. Warrington. 

‘* What shall we do, my dear?” says the Col- 
onel to his wife. ‘The hay is in, the corn 
won't be cut for a fortnight—the horses have 
nothing todo. Supposewe...” And here 
he leans over the table and whispers in her ear. 

‘¢My dearest Martin! The very thing!” 
cries Mrs. Lambert, taking her husband’s hand 
and pressing it. 

‘*What’s the very thing, mother?” cries young 
Charly, who is home for his Bartlemy-tide hol- 
idays. 

“The very thing is to go to supper. Come, 
Doctor! We will have a bottle of wine to-night, 
and drink repentance to all who think evil.” 

‘‘ Amen,” says the Doctor, “with all my 
heart!” And with this the worthy family went 
to their supper. 








CHAPTER XXX. 
CONTAINS A LETTER TO VIRGINIA. 


Havrxe repaired one day to his accustomed 
dinner at the White Horse Ordinary, Mr. War- 
rington was pleased to see among the faces 
round the table the jolly, good-looking counte- 
nance of Parson Sampson, who was regaling the 
company, when Harry entered, with stories and 
bons mots, which kept them in roars of laughter. 
Though he had not been in London for some 
months, the Parson had the latest London news, 
or what passed for such with the folks at the Or- 
dinary: what was doing in the King’s house at 
Kensington; and what in the Duke’s in Pall 
Mall: how Mr. Byng was behaving in prison, 
and who came to him: what were the odds at 
New Market, and who was the last reigning 
toast in Covent Garden ; — the jolly Chaplain 
could give the company news upon all these 
points — news that might not be very accurate, 
indeed, but was as good as if it were for the 
country gentlemen who heard it. For suppose 
that my Lord Viscount Squanderfield was ruin- 
ing himself for Mrs. Polly, and Sampson called 
her Mrs. Lucy? that it was Lady Jane who was 
in love with the actor, and not Lady Mary? that 
it was Harry Hilton, of the Horse Grenadiers, 
who had the quarrel with Chevalier Solingen, 
at Marybone Garden, and not Tommy Ruffler, 
of the Foot Guards? The names and dates 
did not matter much. Provided the stories 
were lively and wicked, their correctness was 
of no great importance; and Mr. Sampson 
laughed and chattered away among his country 
gentlemen, charmed them with his spirits and 
talk, and drank his share of one bottle after an- 
other, for which his delighted auditory persist- 
ed in calling. A hundred years ago the Abbé 
Parson, the clergyman who frequented the the- 
atre, the tavern, the race-course, the world of 
fashion, was no uncommon character in English 
society: his voice might be heard the loudest 
in the hunting-field: he could sing the jolliest 
song at the Rose or the Bedford Head, afte®.the 
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play was over at Covent Garden, and could call 
@ main as well as any at the gaming-table. 

It may have been modesty, or it may have 
been claret, which caused his reverence’s rosy 
face to redden deeper, but when he saw Mr. 
Warrington enter he whispered maxima debetur 
to the laughing country squire who sat next him 
in his drab coat and gold-laced red waistcoat, 
and rose up from his chair and ran, nay, stum- 
bled forward, in his haste to greet the Virgin- 
ian. ‘‘ My dear Sir, my very dear Sir, my con- 
queror of spades, and clubs, and hearts too, I 
am delighted to see your honor looking so fresh 
and well,” cries the Chaplain. 

Harry returned the clergyman’s greeting with 
great pleasure. He was glad to see Mr. Samp- 
son; he could also justly compliment his rev- 
erence upon his cheerful looks and rosy gills. 

The Squire in the drab coat knew Mr. War- 
rington; he made a place beside himself; he 
called out to the parson to return to his seat on 
the other side, and to continue his story about 
Lord Ogle and the grocer’s wife in— Where 
he did not say, for his sentence was interrupted 
by a shout and an oath addressed to the parson 
for treading on his gouty toe. 

The Chaplain asked pardon, hurriedly turn- 
ed round to Mr. Warrington, and informed him, 
and the rest of the company indeed, that my 
Lord Castlewood sent his affectionate remem- 
brances to his cousin, and had given special or- 
ders to him (Mr. Sampson) to come to Tun- 
bridge Wells and look after the young gentle- 
man’s morals; that my Lady Viscountess and 
my Lady Fanny were gone to Harrowgate for 
the waters; that Mr. Will had won his money 
at New Market, and was going on a visit to my 
Lord Duke; that Molly, the housemaid, was 
crying her eyes out about Gumbo, Mr. Warring- 
ton’s valet ;—in fine, all the news of Castlewood 
and its neighborhood. Mr. Warrington was be- 
loved by all the country round, Mr. Sampson 
told the company, managing to introduce the 
names of some persons of the very highest rank 
into his discourse. ‘‘ All Hampshire had heard 
of his successes at Tunbridge—successes of ev- 
ery kind,” says Mr. Sampson, looking particu- 
larly arch; my lord hoped, their ladyships 
hoped, Harry would not be spoiled for his quiet 
Hampshire home. 

The guests dropped off one by one, leaving 
the young Virginian to his bottle of wine and 
the Chaplain. 

“ Though I have had plenty,” says the jolly 
Chaplain, ‘‘ that is no reason why I should not 
have plenty more ;” and he drank toast after 
toast, and bumper after bumper, to the amuse- 
ment of Harry, who always enjoyed his society. 

By the time when Sampson had had his 
‘plenty more,” Harry, too, was become spe- 
cially generous, warm-hearted, and friendly. A 
lodging ?—why should Mr. Sampson go to the 
expense of an inn, when there was a room at 
Harry’s quarters? The Chaplain’s trunk was 
ordered thither, Gumbo was bidden to make 
Mr.-Sampson comfortable— most comfortable ; 





nothing would satisfy Mr. Warrington but that 
Sampson should go down to his stables and see 
his horses; he had several horses now; and 
when at the stable Sampson recognized his own 
horse, which Harry had won from him; and the 
fond beast whinnied with pleasure, and rubbed 
his nose against his old master’s coat; Harry 
rapped out a brisk, energetic expression or two, 
and vowed by Jupiter that Sampson should have 
his old horse back again: he would give him to 
Sampson, that he would ; a gift which the Chap- 
lain accepted by seizing Harry’s hand and bless- 
ing him—by flinging his arms round the horse’s 
neck, and weeping for joy there, weeping tears 
of Bordeaux and gratitude. Arm-in-arm the 
friends walked to Madame Bernstein’s from the 
stable, of which they brought the odors into her 
ladyship’s apartment. Their flushed cheeks and 
brightened eyes showed what their amusement 
had been. Many gentlemen’s cheeks were in 
the habit of flushing in those days, and from the 
same cause. 

Madame Bernstein received her nephew’s 
chaplain kindlyenough. The old lady relished 
Sampson’s broad jokes and rattling talk from 
time to time, as she liked a highly-spiced dish 
or a new entrée composed by her cook, upon 
its two or three first appearances. The only 
amusement of which she did not grow tired, 
she owned, wascards. ‘‘The cards don’t cheat,” 
she used to say. ‘*A bad hand tells you the 
truth to your face: and there is nothing so 
flattering in the world as a good suite of 
trumps.” And when.she was in a good hu- 
mor, and sitting down to her favorite pastime, 
she would laughingly bid her nephew’s chap- 
lain say grace before the meal. Honest Samp- 
son did not at first care to take a gand at 
Tunbridge Wells. Her ladyship’s play was too 
high for him, he would own, slapping his pocket 
with a comical piteous look, and its contents 
had already been handed over to the fortunate 
youth at Castlewood. Like most persons of 
her age and indeed her sex, Madame Bernstein 
was not prodigal of money. I suppose it must 
have been from Harry Warrington, whose heart 
was overflowing with generosity as his purse 
with guineas, that the Chaplain procured a small 
stock of ready coin, with which he was presently 
enabled to appear at the card table. 

Our young gentleman welcomed Mr. Samp- 
son to his coin, as to all the rest of the good 
things which he had gathered about him. "T'was 
surprising how quickly the young Virginian 
adapted himself to the habits of life of the 
folks among whom he lived. His suits were 
still black, but of the finest cut and quality. 
‘* With a star and ribbon, and his stocking 
down, and his hair over his shoulder, he would 
make a pretty Hamlet,” said the gay old Duch- 
ess Queensbury. ‘And I make no doubt he 
has been the death of a dozen Ophelias already, 
here and among the Indians,” she added, think- 
ing not at all the worse of Harry for his sup- 
posed successes among the fair. Harry’s lace 
and linen were as fine as his aunt could desire. 
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He purchased fine shaving-plate of the toyshop 
women, and a couple of magnificent brocade 
bed-gowns, in which his worship lolled at ease, 
and sipped his chocolate of a morning. He 
had swords and walking-canes, and French 
watches with painted backs and diamond set- 
tings, and snuff-boxes enameled by artists of 
the same cunning nation. He had a levée of 
grooms, jockeys, tradesmen, daily waiting in his 
ante-room, and admitted one by one to him 
and Parson Sampson, over his chocolate, by 
Gumbo the groom of the chambers. We have 
no account of the number of men whom Mr. 
Gumbo now had underhim. Certain it is that 
no single negro could have taken care of all 
the fine things which Mr. Warrington now pos- 
sessed, let alone the horses and the post-chaise 
which his honor had bought. Also Harry in- 
structed himself in the arts which became a 
gentleman in those days. A French fencing- 
master, and a dancing-master of the same na- 
tion, resided at Tunbridge during that season 
when Harry made his appearance: these men 
of science the young Virginian sedulously fre- 
quented, and acquired considerable skill and 
grace in the peaceful and warlike accomplish- 
ments which they taught. Ere many weeks 
were over he could handle the foils against his 
master or any frequenter of the fencing school, 
and, with a sigh, Lady Maria (who danced very 
elegantly herself) owned that there was no 
gentleman at Court who could walk a minuet 
more gracefully than Mr. Warrington. As for 
riding, though Mr. Warrington took a few les- 
sons on the great horse from a riding-master 
who came to Tunbridge, he declared that their 
own Virginian manner was well enough for 
him, and that he saw no one among the fine 
folks and the jockeys who could ride better than 
his friend Colonel George Washington of Mount 
Vernon. 

The obsequious Sampson found himself in 
better quarters than he had enjoyed for ever so 
long a time. He knew a great deal of the 
world, and told a great deal more, and Harry 
was delighted with his stories, real or fancied. 
The man of twenty looks up to the man of thirty, 
admires the latter’s old jokes, stale puns, and 
tarnished anecdotes that are slopped with the 
wine of a hundred dinner-tables. Sampson’s 
town and college pleasantries were all new and 
charming to the young Virginian. A hundred 
years ago—no doubt there are no such people 
left in the world now—there used to be grown 
men in London who loved to consort with fash- 
ionable youths entering life; to tickle their 
young fancies with merry stories; to act as 
Covent-Garden Mentors and masters of cere- 
monies at the Round-house ; to accompany lads 
to the gaming-table, and perhaps have an un- 
derstanding with the punters; to drink lemonade 
to Master Hopeful’s Burgundy, and to stagger 
into the streets with perfectly cool heads when 
my young lord reeled out to beat the watch. 
Of this no doubt extinct race, Mr. Sampson 
was a specimen: and a great comfort it is to 





think (to those who choose to believe the state- 
ment) that in Queen Victoria’s reign there are 
no flatterers left, such as existed in the reign 
of her royal great-grandfather, no parasites pan- 
dering to the follies of young men; in fact, 
that all the toads have been eaten off the face 
of the island (except one or two that are found 
in stones, where they have lain perdus these 
one hundred years), and the toad-eaters have 
perished for lack of nourishment. 

With some sauces, as I read, the above-men- 
tioned animals are said to be exceedingly fra- 
grant, wholesome, and savory eating. Indeed, 
no man could look more rosy and healthy, or 
flourish more cheerfully, than friend Sampson 
upon the diet. He became our young friend’s 
confidential leader, and, from the following let- 
ter, which is preserved in the Warrington cor- 
respondence, it will be seen that Mr. Harry not 
only had dancing and fencing-masters, but like- 
wise a tutor, chaplain, and secretary. 


TO MRS. ESMOND WARRINGTON, OF CASTLE- 
Woop, 


AT HER HOUSE AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Bligh’s Lodgings, Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells, 
August 25th, 1756. 

Honovrep Mapam,—yYour honoured letter 
of 20 June, per Mr. Trail of Bristol, has been 
forwarded to me duly, and I have to thank 
your goodness and kindness for the good advice 
which you are pleased to give me, as also for 
the remembrances of dear home, which I shall 
love never the worse for having been to the 
home of our ancestors in England. 

I writ you a letter by the last monthly packet, 
informing my honoured mother of the little acci- 
dent I had on the road hither, and of the kind 
friends who I found and whom took me in. 
Since then I have been profiting of the fine 
weather and the good company here, and have. 


| made many friends among our nobility, whose 


acquaintance I am sure you will not be sorry that 
I should make. Among their lordships I may 
mention the famous Earl of Chesterfield, late 
Ambassador to Holland, and Viceroy of the 
Kingdom of Ireland; the Earl of March and 
Ruglen, who will be Duke of Queensberry at 
the death of his Grace; and her Grace the 
Duchess, a celebrated beauty of the Queen’s 
time, when she remembers my grandpapa at 
Court. These and many more persons of the 
first fashion attend my aunt’s assemblies, which 
are the most crowded at this crowded place. 
Also on my way hither I stayed at Westerham, 
at the house of an officer, Lieut.-Gen. Wolfe, 
who served with my Grandfather and General 
Webb in the famous wars of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Mr. Wolfe has a son, Lieut.-Col. 
James Wolfe, engaged to be married to a beau- 
tiful lady now in this place, Miss Lowther of 
the North—and though but 30 years old he is 
looked up to as much as any officer in the whole 
army, and hath served with honour under His 
Royal Highness the Duke wherever our arms 
have been employed. 

I thank my honoured mother for announcing 
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to me that a quarter's allowance of £52°10 will 
be paid me by Mr. Trail. I am in no present 
want of cash, and by practising a rigid economy, 
which will be necessary (as I do not disguise) 
for the maintenance of horses, Gumbo, and the 
equipage and apparel requisite for a young gen- 
tleman of good family, hope to be able to main- 
tain my credit without unduly trespassing upon 
yours. The linen and clothes which I brought 
with me will with due care last for some years 
—as you say. “Tis not quite so fine as worn 
here by- persons of fashion, and I may have to 
purchase a few very fine shirts for great days: 
but those I have are excellent for daily wear. 

I am thankful that I have been quite with- 
out occasion to use your excellent family pills. 
Gumbo hath taken them with great benefit, who 
grows fat and saucy upon English beef, ale, and 
air. He sends his humble duty to his mistress, 
and prays Mrs. Mountain to remember him to 
all his fellow-servants, especially Dinah and 
Lily, for whom he has bought posey-rings at 
Tunbridge Fair. 

Besides partaking of all the pleasures of the 
place, I hope my honoured mother will believe 
that Ihave not been unmindful of my education. 
Ihave had masters in fencing and dancing, and 
my Lord Castlewood’s chaplain, the Reverend 
Mr. Sampson, having come hither to drink the 
waters, has been so good as to take a vacant 
room at my lodging. Mr. S. breakfasts with 
me, and we read together of a morning—he 
saying that I am not quite such a dunce as I used 
to appear at home. We have read in Mr. Ra- 
pin’s History, Dr. Barrow’s Sermons, and for 
amusement, Shakspeare, Mr. Pope’s Homer, 
and (in French) the translation of an Arabian 
Work of Tales, very diverting. Several men 
of learning have been staying here besides the 
persons of fashion, and amongst the former was 
Mr. Richardson, the author of the famous books 
which you and Mountain and my dearest broth- 
er used to love so. He was pleased when I told 
him that his works were in your closet in Vir- 
ginia, and begged me to convey his respectful 
compliments to my lady mother. Mr. R. is a 
short fat man, with little of the fire of genius 
visible in his eye or person. 

My aunt and my cousin, the Lady Maria, de- 
sire their affectionate compliments to you, and 
with best regards for Mountain, to whom I en- 
close a note, I am, 

Honoured Madam, 
Your dutiful Son, 
H. Eswonp WarrRIncTon. 


Note in Madam Esmond’s handwriting. 

From my son. Received October 15 at Rich- 
mond. Sent 16 jars preserved peaches, 224 Ibs. 
best tobacco, 24 finest hams, per Royal William 
of Liverpool, 8 jars peaches, 12 hams for my 
nephew, the Rt. Honourable the Earl of Castle- 
wood. 4 jars, 6 hams for the Baroness Bern- 
stein, ditto ditto for Mrs. Lambert of Oakhurst, 
Surrey, and 4} cwt. tobacco. Packet of Infalli- 
ble Family Pills for Gumbo. My Papa’s large 





silver-gilt shoe-buckles for H, and red silver- 
laced saddle cloth. 


II. (enclosed in No. I.) 

For Mrs. Mountain. 

What do you mien, you silly old Mountain, 
by sending an order for your poor old divadends 
dew at Xmas? I’d have you to know I don’t 
want your 7.10£, and have toar your order up 


into 1000 ditts. I’ve plenty of money. But 
I'm ableaged to youallsame. A kiss to Fanny 
from Your loving 

Harry. 


Note in Madam Esmond’s handwriting. This 
note which I desired M. to show to me, proves 
that she hath a good heart, and that she wished 
to show her gratitude to the family, by giving 
up her half-yearly divd. (on 500£ 3 per ct.) to 
my boy. Hence I reprimanded her very slight- 
ly for daring to send money to Mr. E. Warring- 
ton, unknown to his mother. Note to Mountain 
not so well spelt as letter to me. 

Mem. to write to Revd. Mr. Sampson desire 
to know what theolog. books he reads with H. 
Recommend Law, Baxter, Drelincourt. — Re- 
quest H. to say his catechism to Mr. S., which 





he has never quite been able to master. By 
next ship p (3), tobacco + cwt. Hams 
for Mr. S. 


The mother of the Virginians and her sons 
have long long since passed away. So how are 
we to account for the fact, that of a couple of 
letters sent under one inclosure and by one 
packet, one should be well spelled, and the 
other not entirely orthographical? Had Harry 
found some wonderful instructor such as exists 
in the present lucky times, and who would im- 
prove his writing in six lessons? My view of 
the case, after deliberately examining the two 
notes, is this: No. 1, in which there appears a 
trifling grammatical slip (‘‘the kind friends 
who I found and whom took me in,”) must 
have been re-written from a rough copy which 
had probably undergone the supervision of a 
tutor or friend. The more artless composition, 
No. 2, was not referred to the scholar who pre- 
pared No. 1 for the maternal eye, and to whose 
corrections of ‘“‘ who” and “whom” Mr. War- 
rington did not pay very close attention. Who 
knows how he may have been disturbed? <A 
pretty milliner may have attracted Harry’s at- 
tention out of window—a dancing-bear with 
pipe and tabor may have passed along the com- 
mon—a jockey come under his windows to show 
off a horse there? There are some days when 
any of us may be ungrammatical and spell ill. 
Finally, suppose Harry did not care to spell so 
elegantly for Mrs. Mountain as for his lady-mo- 
ther, what affair is that of the present biogra- 
pher, century, reader? And as for your ob- 
jection that Mr. Warrington, in the above com- 
munication to his mother, showed some little 
hypocrisy and reticence in his dealings with that 
venerable person, I dare say, young folks, yon 
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in your time. have written more than one prim 
letter to your papas and mammas in which not 
quite all the transactions of your lives were nar- 
rated, or if narrated, were exhibited in the most 
favorable light for yourselves—I dare say, old 
folks! you, in your time, were not altogether 
more candid. ‘There must be a certain distance 
between me and my son Jacky. There must be 
a respectful, an amiable, a virtuous hypocrisy 
between us. I do not in the least wish that he 
should treat me as his equal, that he should 
contradict me, take my arm-chair, read the 
newspaper first at breakfast, ask unlimited 
friends to dine when I have a party of my own, 
and so forth. No; where there is not equality 
there must be hypocrisy. Continue to be blind 
to my faults; to hush still as mice when I fall 
asleep after dinner; to laugh at my old jokes ; 
to admire my sayings; to be astonished at the 
impudence of those unbelieving reviewers; to 
be dear filial humbugs, O my children! In 
my castle Iam king. Let all my royal house 
hold back before me. °Tis not their natural 
way of walking, I know: but a decorous, be- 
coming, and modest behavior highly agreeable 
tome. Away from me they may do, nay, they 
do do, what they like. They may jump, skip, 
dance, trot, tumble over head and heels, and 
kick about freely, when they are out of the 
presence of my majesty. Do not then, my dear 
young friends, be surprised at your mother and 
aunt when they cry out, ‘Oh, it was highly 
immoral and improper of Mr. Warrington to be 
writing home humdrum, demure letters to his 
dear mamma, when he was playing all sorts of 
merry pranks !”—but drop a courtesy, and say, 
“Yes, dear grandmamma (or aunt as may be), 
it was very wrong of him: and I suppose you 
never had your fun when you were young?” 
Of course, she didn’t! And the sun never 
shone, and the blossoms never budded, and the 
blood never danced, and the fiddles never sang, 
in her spring time. Zh Babet! mon lait de 
poule et mon bonnet de nuit! Ho, Betty! my 
gruel and my slippers! And go ye frisky, mer- 
ry, little souls! and dance, and have your mer- 
ry little supper of cakes and ale. 


ae 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE BEAR AND THE LEADER. 
Ovr candid readers know the real state of 
the case regarding Harry Warrington and that 





accepted. We have seen how, on one or two 
occasions, he gave tea and music to the com- 
pany at the Wells; and he was so gallant and 
amiable to the ladies (to ladies of a much better 
figure and character than the unfortunate Cat- 
tarina), that Madame Bernstein ceased to be 
disquieted regarding the silly love affair which 
had had a commencement at Castlewood, and 
relaxed in her vigilance over Lady Maria. 
Some folks—many old folks—are too selfish to 
interest themselves long about the affairs of 
their neighbors. The Baroness had her trumps 
to think of, her dinners, her twinges of rheuma- 
tism: and her suspicions regarding Maria and 
Harry, lately so lively, now dozed, and kept a 
careless, unobservant watch. She may have 
thought that the danger was over, or she may 
have ceased to care whether it existed or not, 
or that artful Maria, by her conduct, may have 
quite cajoled, soothed, and misguided the old 
Dragon, to whose charge she was given over. 
At Maria’s age, nay, earlier indeed, maidens 
have learned to be very sly, and at Madame 
Bernstein’s time of life, dragons are not so 
fierce and alert. They can not turn so readily, 
some of their old teeth have dropped out, and 
their eyes require more sleep than they needed 
in days when they were more active, venomous, 
and dangerous. I, for my part, know a few fe- 
male dragons, de par le monde, and, as I watch 
them and remember what they were, admire the 
softening influence of years upon these whilome 
destroyers of man and womankind. Their 
scales are so soft that any knight, with a mod- 
erate power of thrust, can strike them: their 
claws, once strong enough to tear out a thon- 
sand eyes, only fall with a feeble pat that scarce 
raises the skin: their tongues, from their tooth- 
less old gums, dart a venom which is rather 
disagreeable than deadly. See them trailing 
their languid tails, and crawling home to their 
caverns at roosting time! How weak are their 
powers of doing injury! their maleficence how 
feeble! How changed are they since the brisk 
days when their eyes shot wicked fire; their 
tongue spat poison; their breath blasted repu- 
tation; and they gobbled up a daily victim at 
least ! 

If the good folks at Oakhurst could not re- 
sist the testimony which was brought to them 
regarding Harry’s ill-doings, why should Ma- 
dame Bernstein, who in the course of her long 
days had had more experience of evil than all 


luckless Cattarina; but a number of old ladies | the Oakhurst family put together, be less credu- 
at Tunbridge Wells supposed the Virginian to|lous than they? Of course every single old 


be as dissipated as any young English noble- 
men of the highest quality, and Madame de 
Bernstein was especially incredulous about her 
nephew’s innocence. It was the old lady’s firm 
belief that Harry was leading not only a merry 
life but a wicked one, and her wish was father 
to the thought that the lad might be no better 
than his neighbors. An old Roman herself, 
she liked her nephew to do as Rome did. All 
the scandal regarding Mr. Warrington’s Love- 
lace adventures she eagerly and complacently 





woman of her ladyship’s society believed every 
story that was told about Mr. Harry Warring- 
ton’s dissipated habits, and was ready to believe 
as much more ill of him as you please. When 
the little dancer went back to London, as she 
did, it was because that heartless Harry deserted 
her. He deserted her for somebody else, whose 
name was confidently given —whose name?— 
whose half dozen names the society at Tun- 
bridge Wells would whisper about ; where there 
congregated people of all ranks and degrees, 
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women of fashion, women of reputation, of demi- 
reputation, of virtue, of no virtue—all mingling 
in the same-rooms, dancing to the same fiddles, 
drinking out of the same glasses at the Wells, 
and alike in search of health, or society, or 


pleasure. A century ago, and our ancestors, 
the most free or tii. most strait-laced,-met to- 
gether at a score of such merry places as that 
where our present scene lies, and danced, and 
frisked, and gamed, and drank at Epsom, Bath, 
Tunbridge, Harrowgate, as they do at Hombourg 
and Baden now. 

Harry’s bad reputation then comforted his 
old Aunt exceedingly, and eased her mind in 
respect to the boy’s passion for Lady Maria. 
So easy was she in her mind, that when the 
Chaplain said he came to escort her ladyship 
home, Madame Bernstein did not even care to 
part from her niece. She preferred rather to 
keep her under her eye, to talk to her about 
her wicked young cousin’s wild extravagances, 
to whisper to her that boys would be boys, to 
confide to Maria her intention of getting a prop- 
er wife for Harry—some one of a suitable age 
—some one with a suitable fortune—all which 
pleasantries poor Maria had to bear with as 
much fortitude as she could muster. 

There lived, during the last century, 2 cer- 
tain French duke and marquis, who distin- 
guished himself in Europe, and America like- 
wise, and has obliged posterity by leaving be- 
hind him a choice volume of memoirs, which 
the gentle reader is specially warned not to con- 
sult. Having performed the part of Don Juan 
in his own country, in ours, and in other parts 
of Europe, he has kindly noted down the names 
of many court-beanties who fell victims to his 
powers of fascination; and very pleasant read- 
ing, no doubt, it must be for the grandsons and 
descendants of the fashionable persons among 





whom our brilliant nobleman 
moved, to find the names of their 
ancestresses adorning M. le Duc’s 
sprightly pages, and their frailties 
recorded by the candid writer 
who caused them. 

In the course of the peregrina- 
tions of this nobleman, he visit- 
ed North America, where, accord- 
ing to his custom in Europe, he 
proceeded straightway to fall in 
love. And curious it is to con- 
trast the elegant refinements of 
European society, where, accord- 
ing to Monseigneur, he had but 
to lay siege to a woman in order 
to vanquish her, with the simple 
lives and habits of the colonial 
folks, among whom this Euro- 
pean enslaver of hearts did not, 
it appears, make a single con- 
quest. Had he done so, he 
would as certainly have nar- 
rated his victories in Pennsylva- 
nia and New England as he de- 
scribed his successes in this and 
his own country. Travelers in America have 
cried out quite loudly enough against the rude- 
nessand barbarism of transatlantic manners ; let 
the present writer give the humble testimony of 
his experience that the conversation of Ameri- 
can gentlemen is generally modest, and, to the 
best of his belief, the lives of the women pure. 

We have said that Mr. Harry Warrington 
brought his colonial modesty along with him to 
the old country; and though he could not help 
hearing the free talk of the persons among 
whom he lived, and who were men of pleasure 
and the world, he sat pretty silent himself in 
the midst of their rattle; never indulged in 
double entendre in his conversation with women ; 
had no victories over the sex to boast of; and 
was shy and awkward when he heard such nar- 
rated by others: 

This youthful modesty Mr. Sampson had re- 
marked during his intercourse with the lad at 
Castlewood, where Mr. Warrington had more 
than once shown himself quite uneasy while 
cousin Will was telling some of his choice 
stories; and my lord had curtly rebuked his 
brother, bidding him keep his jokes for the 
usher’s table at Kensington, and not give need- 
less offense to their kinsman. Hence the ex- 
clamation of ‘‘Reverentia pueris,”’ which the 
Chaplain had addressed to his neighbor at the 
ordinary on Harry’s first appearance there. 
Mr. Sampson, if he had not strength sufficient 
to do right himself, at least had grace enough 
not to offend innocent young gentlemen by his 
cynicism. 

The Chaplain was touched by Harry’s gift of 
the horse; and felt a genuine friendliness to- 
ward the lad. ‘‘ You see, Sir,” says he, ‘‘I am 
of the world, and must do as the rest of the 
world does. I have led a rough life, Mr. 


Warrington, and can’t afford to be more par- 
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ticular than my neighbors. Video meliora, 
deteriora sequor, as we said at college. I have 
got a little sister, who is at boarding-school, 
not very far from here, and as I keep a decent 
tongue in my head when I am talking with my 
little Patty, and expect others to do as much, 
sure I may try and do as much by you.” 

The Chaplain was loud in his praises of Har- 
ry to his aunt, the old Baroness. She liked to 
hear him praised. She was as fond of him as 
she could be of any thing; was pleased in his 
company, with his good looks, his manly, cour- 
ageous bearing, his blushes, which came so 
readily, his bright eyes, his deep, youthful 
voice. His shrewdness and simplicity con- 
stantly amused her; she would have wearied 
of him long before, had he been clever, or 
learned, or witty, or other than he was. ‘‘ We 
must find a good wife for him, Chaplain,” she 
said to Mr. Sampson. ‘I have one or two in 
my eye, who, I think, will suit him. We must 
set him up here; he never will bear going back 
to his savages again, or to live with his little 
Methodist of a mother.” 

Now about this point Mr. Sampson, too, was 
personally anxious, and had also a wife in his 
eye for Harry. I suppose he must have had 
some conversations with his lord at Castlewood, 
whom we have heard expressing some inten- 
tion of complimenting his Chaplain with a good 
living or other provision, in event of his being 
able to carry out his lordship’s wishes regarding 
a marriage for Lady Maria. If his good offices 
could help that anxious lady to a husband, 
Sampson was ready to employ them; and he 
now waited to see in what most effectual man- 
ner he could bring his influence to bear. 

Sampson’s society was most agreeable, and 
he and his young friend were intimate in the 
course of a few hours. The parson rejoiced in 
high spirits, good appetite, good-humor, pre- 

- tended to no sort of squeamishness, and in- 
dulged in no sanctified hypocritical conversa- 
tion; nevertheless, he took care not to shock 
his young friend by any needless outbreaks of 
levity or immorality of talk, initiating his pu- 
pil, perhaps from policy, perhaps from compunc- 
tion, only into the minor mysteries, as it were ; 
and not telling him the secrets with which the 
unlucky adept himself was only too familiar. 
With Harry, Sampson was only a brisk, lively, 
jolly companion, ready for any drinking bout, 
or any sport, a cock-fight, a shooting match, a 
game at cards, or a gallop across the common; 
but his conversation was decent, and he tried 
much more to amuse the young man than to 
lead him astray. The Chaplain was quite 
successful: he had immense animal spirits as 
well as natural wit, and aptitude as well as ex- 
perience in that business of toadi-eater which 
had been his calling and livelihood from his 
very earliest years—ever since he first entered 
college as a servitor, and cast about to see by 
whose means he could make his fortune in life. 
That was but satire just now, when we said 
there were no toad-eaters left in the world. 





There are many men of Sampson’s profession 
now, doubtless; nay, little boys at our public 
schools are sent thither at the earliest age, in- 
structed by their parents, and put out ap- 
prentices to toad-eating. But the flattery is not 
so manifest as it used to be a hundred years 
since. Young men and old have hangers-on, 
and led captains, but they assume an appear- 
ance of equality, borrow money, or swallow their 
toads in private, and walk abroad arm-in-arm 
with the great man, and call him by his name 
without his title. In those good old times, 
when Harry Warrington first came to Europe, 
a gentleman’s toad-eater pretended to no airs 
of equality at all; openly paid court to his pa- 
tron, called him by that name to other folks, 
went on his errands for him—any sort of er- 
rands which the patron might devise—called 
him Sir in speaking to him, stood up in his 
presence until bidden to sit down, and flattered 
him er officio. Mr. Sampson did not take the 
least shame in speaking of Harry as his young 
patron—as a young Virginian nobleman recom- 
mended to him by his other noble patron, the 
Earl of Castlewood. He was proud of appear- 
ing at Harry’s side, and as his humble retainer; 
in public talked about him to the company, gave 
orders to Harry’s tradesmen, from whom, let us 
hope, he received a percentage in return for his 
recommendations; performed all the functions 
of aid-de-camp—others, if our young gentleman 
demanded them from the obsequious divine, who 
had gayly discharged the duties of ami du prince 
to ever so many young men of fashion since his 
own entrance into the world. It must be con- 
fessed that, since his arrival in Europe, Mr. 
Warrington had not been uniformly lucky in 
friendships which he had made. 

‘What a reputation, Sir, they have made 
for you in this place!” cries Mr. Sampson, com- 
ing back from the coffee-house to his patron. 
** Monsieur de Richelieu was nothing to you!” 

** How do you mean, Monsieur de Richelieu? 
—wNever was at Minorca in my life,” says down- 
right Harry, who had not heard of those victo- 
ries at home, which made the French duke fa- 
mous. 

Mr. Sampson explained. The pretty widow 
Patcham, who had just arrived, was certainly 
desperate about Mr. Warrington: her way of 
going on at the rooms, the night before, proved 
that. As for Mrs. Hooper, that was a known 
case, and the Alderman had fetched his wife 
back to London for no other reason. It was 
the talk of the whole Wells. 

** Who says so?” cries out Harry, indignant- 
ly. ‘I should like to meet the man who dares 
say so, and confound the villain !” 

**T should not like to show him to you,” says 
Mr. Sampson, laughing. ‘It might be the 
worse for him.” 

‘*Tt’s a shame to speak with such levity about 
the character of ladies, or of gentlemen either,” 
continues Mr. Warrington, pacing up and down 
the room in a fume. 

“So I told them,” says the Chaplain, wag- 
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ging his head and looking very much moved and 
very grave, though, if the truth were known, it 
had never come into his mind at all to be angry 
at hearing charges of this nature against Harry. 

**Tt’s a shame, I say, to talk away the repu- 
tation of any man or woman as people do here. 
Do you know, in our country, a fellow’s ears 
would not be safe; and a little before I left 
home, three brothers shot down a man for hav- 
ing spoken ill of their sister.” 

** Serve the villain right !” cries Sampson. 

*¢ Already they have had that calumny about 
me set agoing here, Sampson—about me and 
the poor little French dancing-girl.” 

**T have heard,” says Mr. Sampson, shaking 
powder out of his wig. 

** Wicked; wasn’t it?” 

*¢ Abominable.” 

*‘They said the very same thing about my 
Lord March? Isn’t it shameful ?” 

** Indeed it is,” says Mr. Sampson, preserv- 
ing a face of wonderful gravity. 

**T don’t know what I should do if these sto- 
ries were to come to my mother’s ears. It 
would break her heart; I do believe it would. 
Why, only a few days before vou came, a mili- 
tary friend of mine, Mr. Wolfe, told me how 
the most horrible lies were circulated about me. 
Good Heavens! What do they think a gentle- 
man of my name and country can be capable 
of—I a seducer of women? They might as 
well say I was a horse-stealer or a housebreak- 
er. I vow if I hear any man say so I'll have 
his ears!” 

**T have read, Sir, that the Grand Seignior 
of Turkey has bushels of ears sometimes sent in 
to him,” says Mr. Sampson, laughing. ‘‘If 
you took all those that had heard scandal 
against you or others, what basketfuls you 
would fill !” 

** And so I would, Sampson, as soon as look 
at ’em, any fellow’s who said a word against a 
lady or a gentleman of honor,” cries the Vir- 
ginian. 

** If you'll go down to the Well, you'll find a 
harvest of ’em. I just came from there. It 
was the high tide of Scandal. Detraction was 
at its height. And you may see the nymphas 
discentes and the aures satyrorum acutas,” cries 
the Chaplain, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“That may be as you say, Sampson,” Mr. 
Warrington replies; ‘“‘but if ever I hear any 
man speak against my character, I’ll punish 
him. Mark that!” 

**T shall be very sorry for his sake, that I 
should; for you'll mark him in a way he won’t 
like, Sir; and I know you are a man of your 
word.” 

**You-may be sure of that, Sampson. And 
now shall we go to dinner, and afterward to my 
Lady Trumpington’s tea?” 

**You know, Sir, I can’t resist a card or a 
bottle,” says Mr. Sampson. ‘‘ Let us have the 
last first, and then the first shall come last.” 
And with this the two gentlemen went off to 
their accustomed place of refection. 





That was an age in which wine-bibbing was 
more common than in our politer time ; and es- 
pecially since the arrival of General Braddock’s 
army in his native country, our young Virgin- 
ian had acquired rather a liking for the filling 
of bumpers and the calling of toasts, having 
heard that it was a point of honor among the 
officers never to decline a toast or a challenge. 
So Harry and his Chaplain drank their claret in 
peace and plenty, naming, as the simple custom 
was, some favorite lady with each glass. 

The Chaplain had reasons of his own for de- 
siring to know how far the affair between Harry 
and my Lady Maria had gone; whether it was 
advancing, or whether it was ended; and he 
and his young friend were just warm enough 
with the claret to be able to talk with that great 
eloquence, that candor, that admirable friendli- 
ness, which good wine, taken in a rather inju- 
dicious quantity, inspires. O kindly harvests 
of the Acquitanian grape! O sunny banks 
of Garonne! O friendly caves of Gledstane 
and Morel, where the dusky flasks lie recon- 
dite! May we not say a word of thanks for all 
the pleasure we owe you? Are the Temper- 
ance men to be allowed to shout in the public 
places? are the Vegetarians to bellow ‘‘ Cab- 
bage forever!” and may we modest CEnophi- 
lists not sing the praises of our favorite plant ? 
After the drinking of good Bordeaux wine 
there is a point (I do not say a pint) at which 
men arrive when all the generous faculties of 
the soul are awakened and in full vigor ; when 
the wit brightens and breaks out in sudden 
flashes ; when the intellects are keenest ; when 
the pent-up words and confined thoughts get a 
night-rule, and rush abroad and disport them- 
selves; when the kindest affections come out 
and shake hands with mankind, and the timid 
Truth jumps up naked out of his well and pro- 
claims himself to all the world. How, by the 
kind influence of the wine-cup, we succor the 
poor and humble! How bravely we rush to 
the rescue of the oppressed! I say, in the face 
of all the pumps which ever spouted, that there 
is 2 moment in a bout of good wine, at which 
if a man could but remain, wit, wisdom, cour- 
age, generosity, eloquence, happiness, were his; 
but the moment passes, and that other glass 
somehow spoils the state of beatitude. There 
is a headache in the morning ; we are not go- 
ing into Parliament for our native town; we 
are not going to shoot those French officers who 
have been speaking disrespectfully of our coun- 
try ; and poor Jeremy Diddler calls about eleven 
o'clock for another half-sovereign, and we are 
unwell in bed, and can’t see him, and send him 
empty away. 

Well, then, as they sate over their generous 
cups, the company having departed, and the 
—th bottle of claret being brought in by Mon- 
sieur Barbeau, the Chaplain found himself in 
an eloquent state, with a strong desire for in- 
culcating sublime moral precepts, while Harry 
was moved by an extreme longing to explain 
his whole private history, and impart all his 
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present feelings to his new friend. Mark that 
fact. Why must a man say every thing that 
comes uppermost in his noble mind, because, 
forsooth, he has swallowed a half-pint more of 
wine than he ordinarily drinks? Suppose I 
had committed a murder (of course I allow the 
sherry and Champagne at dinner), should I 
announce that homicide somewhere about the 
third bottle (in a small party of men) of claret 
at dessert? Of course: and hence the fidelity 
to water-gruel announced a few pages back. 

‘‘T am glad to hear what your conduct has 
really been with regard to the Cattarina, Mr. 
Warrington ; I am glad from my soul!” says 
the impetuous Chaplain. ‘‘ The wine is with 
you. You have shown that you can bear down 
calumny and resist temptation. Ah! my dear 
Sir, men are not all so fortunate. What famous 
good wine this is!” and he sucks up a glass with 
“‘A toast from you, my dear Sir, if you please !” 

**T give yor‘ Miss Fanny Mountain, of Vir- 
ginia,’” says Mr. Warrington, filling a bumper 
as his thoughts fly straightway, ever so many 
thousand miles, to home. 

*¢One of your American conquests, I sup- 
pose ?” says the Chaplain. 

‘Nay, she is but ten years old, and I have 
never made any congnests at all in Virginia, 
Mr. Sampson,” says the young gentleman. 

** You are like a true gentleman, and don’t 
kiss and tell, Sir.” 

‘*T neither kiss nor tell. It isn’t the custom 
of our country, Sampson, to ruin girls, or fre- 
quent the society of low women. We Virginian 
gentlemen honor women: we don’t wish to bring 
them to shame,” cries the young toper, looking 
very proud and handsome. ‘‘ The young lady 
whose name I mentioned hath lived in our fam- 
ily since her infancy, and I would shoot the 
man who did her a wrong—by Heaven I would !” 

‘* Your sentiments do you honor! Let me 
shake hands with you! I wid/ shake hands with 
you, Mr. Warrington!” cried the enthusiastic 
Sampson. ‘ And let me tell you ’tis the grasp 
of honest friendship offered you, and not mere- 
ly the poor retainer paying court to the wealthy 
patron. No! with such liquor as this all men 
are equal—faith, all men are rich, while it lasts! 
and ‘om Sampson is as wealthy with his bottle 
as your honor with all the acres of your princi- 
pality !” 

‘* Let us have another bottle of riches,” says 
Harry, with a laugh. ‘“‘ Encor du cachet jaune, 
mon bon Monsieur Barbeau !” and exit Monsieur 
Barbeau to the caves below. 

** Another bottle of riches! Capital, capi- 
tal! How beautifully you speak French, Mr. 
Harry.” 

‘*T do speak it well,” says Harry. “ At least 
when I speak Monsieur Barbeau understands 
me well enough.” 

“You do every thing well, I think. You suc- 
ceed in whatever you try. That is why they 
have fancied here you have won the hearts of 
so many women, Sir.” 

“There you go again about the women! I 


| stand by it, you know. 


tell you I don’t like these stories about women. 
Confound me, Sampson, why is a gentleman’s 
character to be blackened so ?” 

‘* Well, at any rate, there is one, unless my 
eyes deceive me very much indeed, Sir!” cries 
the Chaplain. 

‘*Whom do you mean?” asked Harry, flush- 
ing very red. 

‘“*Nay. I name no names. It isn’t for a 
poor Chaplain to meddle with his betters’ do- 
ings, or to know their thoughts,” says Mr. Samp- 
son. 

** Thoughts! what thoughts, Sampson?” 

**T fancied I saw, on the part of a certain 
lovely and respected lady at Castlewood, a pref- 
erence exhibited. I fancied on the side of a 
certain distinguished young gentleman a strong 
liking manifested itself; but I may have been 
wrong, and ask pardon.” 

**Oh, Sampson, Sampson !” broke ont the 
young man. ‘I tell you Iam miserable. I 
tell you I have been longing for some one to - 
confide in, or ask advice of. * You do know, 
then, that there has been something going on 
—something between me and—Help Mr. Samp- 
son, Monsieur Barbeau—and—and some one 
else ?” 

‘*T have watched it this month past,” says 
the Chaplain. 

**Confound me, Sir, do you mean vou have 
been a spy on me?” says the other, hotly. 

‘“*A spy! You made little disguise of the 
matter, Mr. Warrington, and her ladyship wasn’t 
a much better hand at deceiving. You were 
always together. In the shrubberies, in the 
walks, in the village, in the galleries of the 
house — you always found a pretext for being 
together, and plenty of eyes besides mine watch- 
ed you.” 

“Gracious powers! What did you see, Samp- 
son?” cries the lad. 

** Nay, Sir, ’tis forbidden to kiss and tell. I 
say so again,” says the Chaplain. 

The young manturnedveryred. “Oh, Samp- 
son!” he cried, ‘‘ ean I—can I confide in you?” 

‘*Dearest Sir—dear, generous youth—you 
know I would shed my heart’s blood for you !” 
exclaims the Chaplain, squeezing his patron’s 
hand, and turning a brilliant pair of eyes ceil- 
ing-ward. 

‘*Oh, Sampson! I tell you I am miserable. 
With all this play and wine, while I have been 
here, I tell you I have been trying to drive 
away care. I own to you that, when we were 
at Castlewood, there was things passed between 
a certain lady and me.” 

The parson gave a slight whistle over his 
glass of Bordeaux. 

“ And they’ve made me wretched, those things 
have. I mean, you see, that if a gentleman has 
given his word, why, it’s his word, and he must 
I mean that I thought 
I loved her—and so I do, very much, and she’s 
a most dear, kind, darling, affectionate creature, 
and very handsome, too—quite beautiful; but 





| then, you know, our ages, Sampson. 





Think 
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of our ages, Sampson! ‘‘She’s as old as my | other little anecdotes affecting her character. 

mother!” | But he had not drunk wine enough to be quite 
‘Who would never forgive you.” candid, or too much, and was past the real mo- 
**T don’t intend to let any body meddle in | ment of virtue. 

my affairs, not Madam Esmond nor any body| ‘‘ Yes, yes; every one of ’em false—every 

else,” cries Harry; ‘‘but you see, Sampson, she one of em!” shrieks out Harry. ‘ 

is old—and, oh, hang it! Why did Aunt; ‘Great powers, what do you mean?” asks 


Bernstein tell me—?” his friend. 
**Tell you what?” ‘These, Sir, these!” says Harry, beating a 
“*Something I can’t divulge to any body— | tattoo on his own white teeth. ‘‘I didn’t know | 
something that tortures me ?” | it when I asked her. I swear I didn’t know it. 


he was going to say about her ladyship’s little | me nights of agony, Sampson. My dear old 


“Not about the—the—” the Chaplain paused: Oh, it’s horrible, it’s horrible! and it has caused 
affair with the French dancing-master; about grandfather had a set-—a Frenchman at Charles- 
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ton made them for Lim—and we used to look 
at em grinning in a tumbler, and when they 
were out his jaws used to fall in—I never thought 
she had ’em.” 

‘** Had what, Sir?” again asked the Chaplain. 

‘* P—— it, Sir, don’t you see I mean teeth?” 
says Harry, rapping the table. 

‘* Nay, only two.” 

‘*And how the devil do you know, Sir?” 
asks the young man, fiercely. 

‘*T—I had it from her maid. She had two 
teeth knocked out by a stone which cut her lip 
a little, and they have been replaced.” 

‘‘Oh, Sampson, do you mean to say they 
ain’t all sham ones?” cries the boy. 

‘*But two, Sir; at least, so Peggy told me; 
and she would just as soon have blabbed about 
the whole two-and-thirty—the rest are as sound 
as yours, which are beautiful.” 

** And her hair, Sampson—is that all right, 
too?” asks the young gentleman. 

‘***Tis lovely—I have seen that. I can take 
my oath to that. Her ladyship can sit upon it; 
and her figure is very fine; and her skin is as 
white as snow; and her heart is the kindest 
that ever was; and I know, that is, I-feel sure, 
it is very tender about you, Mr. Warrington.” 

‘*Oh, Sampson! Heaven, Heaven bless you! 
What a weight you’ve taken off my mind with 
those—those—never mind them! Oh, Sam! 
How happy—that is, no, no—Oh, how miserable 
Iam! She’s as old as Madam Esmond—by 
George she is—she’s as old as my mother. You 
wouldn't have a fellow marry a woman as old 
as his mother? It’s too bad; by George it is. 
It’s too bad.” And here, I am sorry to say, 
Harry Esmond Warrington, Esquire, of Castle- 
wood, in Virginia, began to cry. The delect- 
able point, you see, must have been passed sev- 
eral glasses ago. 

‘*You don’t want to marry her, then?” asks 
the Chaplain. 

‘*What’s that to you, Sir? I’ve promised 
her, and an Esmond—a Virginia Esmond, mind 
that— Mr. What’s-your-name—Sampson—has 
but his word!” The sentiment was noble, but 
delivered by Harry with rather a doubtful artic- 
ulation. 

‘* Mind you, I said a Virginia Esmond,” con- 
tinued poor Harry, lifting up his finger; ‘‘I 
don’t mean the younger branch here. [I don’t | 
mean Will, who robbed me about the horse, 
and whose bones I'll break. I give you Lady | 
Maria — Heaven bless her, and Heaven bless 
you, Sampson, and you deserve to be a bishop, 
old boy !” 

‘“¢ There are letters between you, I suppose ?” 
says Sampson. 

‘** Letters! Dammy, she’s always writing me 
letters! never gets me into a window but she 
sticks one in my cuff. Letters, that is a good 
idea. Look here! Here’s letters!” And he 
threw down a pocket-book containing a heap 
of papers of the poor lady’s composition. 

‘**Those are letters, indeed! What a post- 





bag!” says the Chaplain. 


‘*But any man who touches them—dies— 
dies on the spot!” shrieks Harry, starting from 
his seat, and reeling toward his sword; which 
he draws, and then stamps with his foot, and 
says ‘‘Ha! ha!” and then lunges at M. Bar- 
beau who skips away from the lunge behind the 
Chaplain, who looks rather alarmed. I know 
we could have had a more exciting picture than 
either of those we present of Harry this month, 
and the lad with his hair disheveled, raging 
about the room flamberge au vent, and pinking 
the affrighted innkeeper and Chaplain, would 
have afforded a good subject for the pencil. But 
oh, to think of him stumbling over a stool, and 
prostrated by an enemy who has stole away his 
brains! Come Gumbo! and help your master 
to bed! 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


IN WHICH A FAMILY COACH IS ORDERED. 

WE have now to divulge the secret which 
hr. Lambert whispered in his wife’s ear at the 
close of the ante-penultimate chapter, and the 
publication of which caused such great pleasure 
to the whole of the Oakhurst family. As the 
hay was in, the corn not ready for cutting, and 
by consequence the farm-horses disengaged, 
why, asked Colonel Lambert, should they not 
be put into the coach, and should we not all 
pay a visit to Tunbridge Wells, taking friend 
Wolfe at Westerham on our way? 

Mamma embraced this proposal, and I dare 
say the honest gentleman who made it. All 
the children jumped for joy. The girls went 
off straightway to get together their best cala- 
mancoes, paduasoys, falbalas, furbelows, eapes, 
cardinals, sacks, negligées, solitaires, caps, rib- 
bons, mantuas, clocked stockings, and high- 
heeled stockings, and I know not what articles 
of toilet. Mamma’s best robes were taken from 
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the presses, whence they only issued on rare, 
solemn occasions, retiring immediately after- 
ward to lavender and seclusion ; the brave Col- 
onel produced his laced hat and waistcoat and 
silver-hilted hanger; Charly rejoiced in a rasée 
holiday suit of his father’s, in which the Colonel 
had been married, and which Mrs. Lambert cut 
up, not without a pang. Ball and Dumpling 
had their tails and manes tied with ribbon, and 
Chump, the old white cart-horse, went as uni- 
corn leader, to help the carriage-horses up the 





first hilly five miles of the road from Oakhurst 
to Westerham. The carriage was an ancient 
vehicle, and was believed to have served in the 
procession which had brought George I. from 
Greenwich to London, on his first arrival to as- 
sume the sovereignty of these realms. It had 
belonged to Mr. Lambert’s father, and the fam- 
ily had been in the habit of regarding it, ever 
since they could remember any thing, as one of 
the most splendid coaches in the three king- 
doms. Brian, coachman, and—must it also be 
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owned? its plowman, of the Oakhurst family, 
had a place on the box, with Mr. Charly by 
his side. The precious clothes were packed in 
imperials on the roof. The Colonel’s pistols 
were put in the pockets of the carriage, and the 
blunderbuss hung behind the box, in reach of 
Brian, who was an old soldier. No highway- 
man, however, molested the convoy; not even 
an innkeeper levied contributions on Colonel 
Lambert, who, with a slender purse and a large 
family, was not to be plundered by those or any 
other depredators on the king’s highway; anda 
reasonable, cheap, modest lodging had been en- 
gaged for them by young Colonel Wolfe, at the 
house where he was himself in the habit of put- 
ting up, and whither he himself accompanied 
them on horseback. 

It happened that these lodgings were opposite 
Madame Bernstein's; and as the Oakhurst fam- 
ily reached their quarters on a Saturday even- 
ing, they could see chair after chair discharg- 
ing powdered beaux and patched and brocaded 
beauties at the Baroness’s door, who was hold- 
ing one of her many card parties. The sun was 
not yet down (for our ancestors began their dis- 
sipations at early hours, and were at meat, 
driak, or cards, any time after three o’clock in 
the afternoon until any time in the night or 
morning), and the young country ladies and 
their mother from their window could see the 
various personages as they passed into the Bern- 
stein rout. Colonel Wolfe told the ladies who 
most of the characters were. “Iwas almost as 
delightful as going to the party themselves, Het- 
ty and Theo thought, for they not only could 
see the guests arriving, but look into the Baron- 
ess’s open casements and watch many of them 
there. Of a few of the personages we have be- 
fore had a glimpse. When the Duchess of 
Queensberry passed, and Mr. Wolfe explained 
who she was, Martin Lambert was ready with 
a score of lines about ‘‘ Kitty, beautiful and 
young,” from his favorite Mat Prior. 

‘*¢ Think that that old lady was once like you, 
girls!” cries the Colonel. 

‘** Like us, papa? Well, certainly we never 
set up for being beauties?” says Miss Hetty, 
tossing up her little head. 

‘Yes, like you, you little baggage ; like you 
at this moment, who want to go to that drum 
yonder : 

“**Inflamed with rage at sad restraint 
Which wise mamma ordained, 
And sorely vexed to play the saint 
While wit and beauty reigned.’” 

‘“We were never invited, papa; and I am 
sure if there’s no beauty more worth seeing than 
that, the wit can’t be much worth the hearing,” 
again says the satirist of the family. 

**Oh, but he’s a rare poet, Mat Prior!” con- 
tinues the Colonel; “though, mind you, girls, 
you'll skip over all the poems I have marked 
with a cross. A rare poet! and to think you 


“*Fondness prevailed, mamma gave way,— 
Kitty at heart's desire 
Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire!"” 


**T am sure it must have been very inflam- 
mable,” says mamma. 

‘* So it was, my dear, twenty years ago, much 
more inflammable than it is now,” remarks the 
Colonel. 

** Nonsense, Mr. Lambert!” is mamma’s an- 
swer. 

** Look, look !” cries Hetty, running forward 
and pointing to the little square, and the cov- 
ered gallery, where was the door leading to 
Madame Bernstein's apartments, and round 
which was a crowd of street urchins, idlers, and 
yokels, watching the company. 

**Tt’s Harry Warrington!” exclaims Theo, 
waving a handkerchief to the young Virginian ; 
but Warrington did not see Miss Lambert. The 
Virginian was walking arm-in-arm with a port- 
ly clergyman in a crisp rustling silk gown, and 
the two went into Madame de Bernstein’s door. 

**T heard him preach a most admirable ser- 
mon here last Sunday,” says Mr. Wolfe; ‘‘a 
little theatrical, but most striking and elo- 
quent.” 

**You seem to be here most Sundays, James,” 
says Mrs. Lambert. 

**And Monday, and so on till Saturday,” 
adds the Colonel. ‘See, he has beautified 
himself already, hath his hair in buckle, and I 
have no doubt is going to the drum too.” 

**T had rather sit quiet generally of a Satur- 
day evening,” says sober Mr. Wolfe; ‘‘at any 
rate away from card-playing and scandal ; but 
I own, dear Mrs. Lambert, I am under orders. 
Shall I go across the way and send Mr. War- 
rington to you?” 

**No, let him have his sport. We shall see 
him to-morrow. He won’t care to be disturbed 
amidst his fine folks by us country people,” said 
meek Mrs. Lambert. 

**T am glad he is with a clergyman who 
preaches so well,” says Theo, softly; and her 
eyes seemed to say, ‘ You see, good people, he 
is not so bad as you thought him, and as I, for 
my part, never believed him to be.’ ‘The 
clergyman has a very kind, handsome face.” 

‘*Here comes a greater clergyman!” cries 
Mr. Wolfe; ‘‘there is my Lord of Salisbury, 
with his blue ribbon, and a chaplain behind 
him.” 

‘** And whom a mercy’s name have we here ?” 
breaks in Mrs. Lambert, as a sedan-chair, cov- 
ered with gilding, topped with no less than five 
earl’s coronets, carried by bearers in richly laced 
clothes, and preceded by three footmen in the 
same splendid livery, now came up to Madame 
de Bernstein’s door. The Bishop, who had 
been about to enter, stopped, and ran back with 
the most respectful bows and courtesies to the 
sedan-chair, giving his hand to the lady who 





should see one of his heroines! Fond pre- 
vailed, mamma gave way (she always will, Mr. 
Lambert !)— 
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tepped thence. 
‘*Who on earth is this?” asks Mrs. Lam-~- 
bert. 
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“‘Sprechen sie Deutsch. Ja meinherr. 
Nichts verstand,” says the waggish Colonel. 

**Pooh, Martin.” 

‘“¢ Well, if you can’t understand High Dutch, 
my love, how can I help it? Your education 
was neglected at school. Can you understand 
heraldry? I know you can.” 

‘¢T make,” cries Charly, reciting the shield, 
“three merions on a field or, with an earl’s 
coronet.” 

“* A countess’s coronet, myson. The Count- 
ess of Yarmouth, my son.” 

“ And pray who is she ?” 

“Tt hath ever been the custom of our sov- 
ereigns to advance persons of distinction to hon- 
or,” continues the Colonel, gravely; ‘‘ and this 
eminent person hath been so promoted, by our 
gracious monarch, to the rank of Countess of 
this kingdom.” . 

“But why, papa?” asked the daughters to- 
gether. 

*‘Never mind, girls!” said mamma. 

But that incorrigible Colonel would go on. 

**Y, my children, is one of the last and the 
most awkward letters of the whole alphabet. 
When I tell you stories, you are always say- 
ing Why. Why should my Lord Bishop be 
cringing to that lady? Look at him rubbing 
his fat hands together, and smiling into her 
face! It’s not a handsome face any longer. 
It is all painted red and white like Scaramouch’s 
in the pantomime. See, there comes another 
blue-ribbon, as I live! My Lord Bamborough. 
The descendant of the Hotspurs. The proud- 
est man in England. He stops, he bows, he 
smiles; he is hat-in-hand too. See, she taps 
him with her fan. Get away, you crowd of 
little blackguard boys, and don’t tread on the 
robe of the lady whom the king delights to 
honor.” 

“But why?” ask the girls once more. 

**There goes that odious last letter but one! 
Did you ever hear of her Grace the Duchess of 
Kendal? No. Ofthe Duchess of Portsmouth? 
Non plus. Of the Duchess of La Vallitre? 
Of Fair Rosamond, then?” 

**Hush, papa! There is no need to bring 
blushes on the cheeks of my dear ones, Martin 
Lambert,” said the mother, putting her finger 
to her husband’s lip. 

*°Tis not I; it is their sacred Majesties who 
are the cause of the shame,” cries the son of 
the old republican. ‘Think of the Bishops 
of the Church and the proudest nobility of the 
world cringing and bowing before that painted 
High Dutch Jezebel. Oh, it’s a shame! a 
shame!” 

**Confusion!” here broke out Colonel Wolfe, 
and, making a dash at his hat, ran from the 
room. He had seen the young lady whom he 
admired and her guardian walking across the 
Pantiles on foot to the Baroness’s party, and 
they came up while the Countess of Yarmouth- 
Walmoden was engaged in conversation with 
the two lords spiritual and temporal ; and these 
two made the lowest reverences and bows to 





the Countess, and waited until she had passed 
in at the door on the Bishop’s arm. 

Theo turned away from the window with a 
sad, almost awe-stricken face. Hetty still re- 
mained there, looking from it with indignation 
in her eyes, and a little red spot on each cheek. 

‘*A penny for little Hetty’s thoughts,” says 
mamma, coming to the window to lead the 
child away. 

**T am thinking what I should do if I saw 
papa bowing to that woman,” says Hetty. 

Tea and a hissing kettle here made their ap- 
pearance, and the family sate down to partake 
of their evening meal, leaving, however, Miss 
Hetty, from her place, command of the win- 
dow, which she begged-her brother not to close. 
That young gentieman had -been down among 
the crowd to inspect the: armorial bearings of 
the Countess’s and other sedans, no doubt, and 
also to invest sixpence in a cheese-cake by 
mamma’s order and his own desire, and he re- 
turned presently with this delicately wrapped 
up in a paper. 

**Look, mother,” he comes back and says, 
*¢do you see that big man in brown beating all 
the pillars with his stick? That is the learned 
Mr. Johnson. He comes to the Friars some- 
times to see our master. He was sitting with 
some friends just now at the tea-table before 
Mrs. Brown's tart-shop. They have tea there, 
twopence a cup; I heard Mr. Johnson say he 
had had seventeen cups—that makes two-and- 
tenpence—what a sight of money for tea!” 

‘* What would you have, Charly?” asks Theo. 

**T think I would have cheese-cakes,” says 
Charly, sighing, as his teeth closed on a large 
slice, “and the gentleman whom Mr. Johnson 
was with,” continues Charly, with his mouth 
quite full, ‘‘ was Mr. Richardson, who wrote—” 

**Clarissa!” cry all the women in a breath, 
and run to the window to see their favorite 
writer. By this time the sun was sunk, the 
stars were twinkling overhead, and the footmen 
came and lighted the candles in the Baroness’s 
room opposite our spies. 

Theo and her mother were standing together 
looking from their place of observation. There 
was a small illumination at Mrs. Brown’s tart 
and tea-shop, by which our friends could see 
one lady getting Mr. Richardson’s hat and stick, 
and another tying a shawl round his neck, after 
which he walked home. 

‘*Oh dear me! he does not look like Grand- 
ison!” cries Theo. 

*‘T rather think I wish we had not seen him, 
my dear,” says mamma, who has been described 
as a most sentimental woman and eager novel 
reader; and here again they were interrupted 
by Miss Hetty, who cried: 

“Never mind that little fat man, but look 
yonder, mamma.” 


And they looked yonder. And they saw, in 


the first place, Mr. Warrington undergoing the 
honor of a presentation to the Countess of Yar- 
mouth, who was still followed by t 1e obsequious 
peer and prelate with the blue ribbons. 


And 
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now the Countess graciously sate down to a 
card-table, the Bishop and the Earl and a fourth 
person being her partners. And now Mr. War- 
rington came into the embrasure of the window 
with a lady whom they recognized as the lady 
whom they had seen for a few miuutes at Oak- 
hurst. 

** How much finer he is!” cries mamma. 

‘How he is improved in his looks! What 
has he done to himself?” asks Theo. 

‘*Look at his grand lace frills and ruffles! 
My dear, he has not got on our shirts any more,” 
cries the matron. 

‘* What are you talking about, girls?” asks 
papa, recliuing on his sofa, where, perhaps, he 
was dozing after the fashion of honest house- 
fathers. 

The girls said how Harry Warrington was in 
the window, talking with his cousin, Lady Maria 
Esmond. 

“Come away!” cries papa. ‘You have no 
right to be spying the young fellow. Down with 
the curtains, I say!” 

And down the curtains went, so that the girls 
saw no more of Madame Bernstein’s guests or 
doings for that night. 

I pray you be not angry at my remarking, if 
only by way of contrast between these two op- 
posite houses, that while Madame Bernstein and 
her guests—bishop, dignitaries, noblemen, and 
what not—were gambling or talking scandal, 
or devouring Champagne and chickens (which I 
hold to be venial sin), or doing honor to her 
ladyship the king’s favorite, the Countess of Yar- 
mouth-Walmoden, our country friends in their 
lodgings knelt round their table, whither Mr. 
Brian the coachman came as silently as his 
creaking shoes would let him, while Mr. Lam- 
bert, standing up, read, in a low voice, a prayer 
that Heaven would lighten their darkness and 
defend them from the perils of that night, and 
a supplication that it would grant the request 
of those two or three gathered together. 


Our young folks were up betimes on Sunday 
morning, and arrayed themselves in those smart 
new dresses which were to fascinate the Tun- 
bridge folks, and, with the escort of brother 
Charly, paced the little town, and the quaint 
Pantiles, and the pretty common, long ere the 
company was at breakfast, or the bells had rung 
to church. It was Hester who found out where 
Harry Warrington’s lodging must be, by re- 
marking Mr. Gumbo in an undress, with his 
lovely hair in curl-papers, drawing a pair of red 
curtains aside, and opening a window sash, 
whence he thrust his head and inhaled the sweet 
morning breeze. Mr. Gumbo did not happen 
to see the young people from Oakhurst, though 
they beheld him closely enough. He leaned 
gracefully from the window; he waved a large 
feather-brush with which he condescended to 
dust the furniture of the apartment within; he 
affably engaged in conversation with a cherry- 
cheeked milkmaid, who was lingering under 
the casement, and kissed his lily hand to her. 





Gumbo’s hand sparkled with rings, and his per- 
son was decorated with a profusion ‘of jewelry 
—gifts, no doubt, of the fair who appreciated 
the young African. Once or twice more before 
breakfast-time the girls passed near that window. 
It remained open, but the room behind it was 
blank. No face of Harry Warrington appeared 
there. Neither spoke to the other of the sub- 
ject on which both were brooding. Hetty was 
a little provoked with Charly who was clamor- 
ous about breakfast, and told him he was always 
thinking of eating. In reply to her sarcastic 
inquiry, he artlessly owned he should like an- 
other cheese-cake, and good-natured Theo, 
laughing, said she had a sixpence, and if the 
cake-shop were open of a Sunday morning 
Charly should have one. The cake-shop was 
open, and Theo took out her little purse, netted 
by her dearest friend at school, and containing 
her pocket-piece, her grandmother's guinea, her 
slender little store of shillings—nay, some cop- 
per money at one end; and she treated Charly 
to the meal which he loved. 

A great deal of fine company was at church. 
There was that funny old Duchess, and old Mad- 
ame Bernstein, with Lady Maria at her side, and 
Mr. Wolfe, of course, by the side of Miss Low- 
ther, and singing with her out of the same psalm- 
book; and Mr. Richardson with a bevy of la- 
dies. ‘*One of them is Miss Fielding,” papa 
tells tiem after church, ‘‘ Harry Fielding’s sister 
Oh girls, what good company he was! And his 
books are worth a dozen of your milk-sop Pa- 
melas and Clarissas, Mrs. Lambert: but what 


| woman éver loved true humor? And there was 


Mr. Johnson sitting among the charity-children. 
Did you see how he turned round to the altar 
at the Belief, and upset two or three of the 
scared little urchins in leather breeches? And 
what a famous sermon Harry’s parson gave, 
didn’t he? A sermon about scandal. How 
he touched up some of the old harridans who 
were seated round! Why wasn’t Mr. Warring- 
ton at church? It was a shame he wasn’t at 
church !” 

“*T really did not remark whether he was 
there or not,” says Miss Hetty, tossing her head 
up. 
But Theo, who was all truth, said, ‘* Yes, I 
thought of him, and was sorry he was not there ; 
and so did you think of him, Hetty.” 

‘*I did no such thing, Miss,” persists Hetty. 

“Then why did you whisper to me it was 
Harry’s clergyman who preached ?” 

“To think of Mr. Warrington’s clergyman is 
not to think of Mr. Warrington. It was a most 
excellent sermon, certainly, and the children 
sang most dreadfully out of tune. And there 
is Lady Maria at the window opposite, smelling 
at the roses; and that is Mr. Wolfe’s step, I 
know his great military tramp. Right left— 
right left! How do you do, Colonel Wolfe?” 

‘*Why do you look so glum, James?” asks 
Colonel Lambert, good-naturedly. ‘‘ Has the 
charmer been scolding thee, or is thy conscience 
pricked by the sermon? Mr. Sampson, isn’t 
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the parson’s name? A famous preacher, on 
my word!” 

‘* A pretty preacher, and a pretty practition- 
er!” says Mr. Wolfe, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. 

‘*Why, I thought the discourse did not last 
ten minutes, and madam did not sleep one sin- 
gle wink during the sermon, didst thou, Molly?” 

**Did you see when the fellow came into 
church?” asked the indignant Colonel Wolfe. 
** He came in at the open door of the common 
just in time, and as the psalm was over.” 

**Well, he had been reading the service, 
probably, to some sick person; there are many 
here,” remarks Mrs. Lambert. 

“Reading the service! Oh, my good Mrs. 
Lambert! Do you know where I found him? 
I went to look for your young scapegrace of a 
Virginian.” . 

**His own name is a very pretty name, I’m 
sure,” cries out Hetty. ‘It isn’t Scapegrace! 
It is Henry Esmond Warrington, Esquire.” 

‘Miss Hester, I found the parson in his cas- 
sock, and Henry Esmond Warrington, Esquire, 
in his bed-gown, at a quarter before eleven 
o'clock in the morning, when all the Sunday 
bells were ringing, and they were playing over 
a game of picquet they had had the night be- 
fore!” 

** Well, numbers of good people play at cards 
of a Sunday. ‘The King plays at cards of a 
Sunday.” ' 

“Hush, my dear!” 

**T know he does,” says Hetty, ‘‘ with that 
painted person we saw yesterday, that Countess 
what d’you call her?” 

“I think, my dear Miss Hester, a clergyman 
had best take to God’s books instead of the 
Devil’s books on that day—and so I took the 
liberty of telling your parson.” Hetty looked 
as if she thought it was a liberty which Mr. 
Wolfe had taken. ‘ And I told our young friend 
that I thought he had better have been on his 
way to church than there in his bed-gown.” 

**You wouldn’t have Harry go to church in 
a dressing-gown and night-cap, Colonel Wolfe ? 
That would be a pretty sight, indeed!” again 
says Hetty, fiercely. 

“I would have my little girl’s tongue not 
wag quite so fast,” remarks papa, patting the 
child’s flushed little cheek. 

‘* Not speak when a friend is attacked, and no- 
body says a word in his favor? No; nobody!” 





Here the two lips of the little mouth closed 
on each other; the whole little frame shook; 
the little maiden flung a parting look of defiance 
at Mr. Wolfe, and went out of the room, just in 
time to close the door, and burst out crying on 
the stair. 

Mr. Wolfe looked very much discomfited. 
“T am sure, Aunt Lambert, I did not intend 
to hurt Hester's feelings.” 

‘*No, James,” she said, very kindly. The 
young officer used to call her Aunt Lambert in 
quite early days, and she gave him her hand. 

Mr. Lambert whistled his favorite tune of 
‘¢ Over the hills and far away,” with a drum ac- 
companiment performed by his fingers on the 
window. ‘‘I say, you mustn’t whistle on Sun- 
day, papa!” cried the artless young gown boy 
from Grey Friars; and then suggested that it 
was three hours from breakfast, and he should 
like to finish Theo’s cheese-cake. 

“Oh, you greedy child!” cries Theo. But 
here, hearing a little exclamatory noise outside, 
she ran out of the room, closing the door behind 
her. And we will not pursue her. The noise 
was that sob which broke from Hester’s panting, 
over-loaded heart ; and, though we can not see, 
I am sure the little maid flung herself on her 
sister’s neck, and wept upon Theo’s fond, kind 
bosom. 

Hetty did not walk out in the afternoon when 
the family took the air on the common. She 
had a headache, and lay on her bed with her 
mother watching her. Charly had discovered 
a comrade from Grey Friars; Mr. Wolfe, of 
course, paired off with Miss Lowther; and Thee 
and her father, taking their sober walk in the 
Sabbath sunshine, found Madame Bernstein 
basking on a bench under a tree, her niece and 
nephew in attendance. Harry ran up to greet 
his dear friends: he was radiant with pleasure 
at beholding them. The elder ladies were most 
gracious to the Colonel and his daughter who 
had so kindly welcomed their Harry. 

How noble and handsome he looked! Theo 
thought. She called him by his Christian name, 
as if he really were her brother. ‘‘ Why did we 
not see you sooner to-day, Harry ?” she asked. 

‘**T never thought you were here, Theo.” 

‘* But you might have seen us had you wished.” 

“Where and how?” asked Harry. 

‘* There, Sir!” she said, pointing tothe church, 
and she held her hand up as if in reproof; but 
a sweet kindness beamed in her honest face. 





Monthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 

UBLIC attention during the past month has 
been to a great extent directed toward the 
proceedings of the British cruisers off the coast of 
Cuba. The British Government, finding it impos- 
sible to maintain such a blockade of the African 
coast as should prevent the exportation of slaves, 
resolved to attack the slave-trade at the point to 
which the slaves were transported ; and Cuba be- 
ing now the only considerable slave-market, the 





British fleet in its neighborhood has within a few 
months been considerably augmented. It is assert- 
ed, with apparent truth, that the trade is carried 
on almost exclusively by vessels built-in America, 
and bearing the American flag. The British offi- 
cers, therefore, have undertaken to board every 
merchantman approaching or leaving the island, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether they are 
engaged in the slave-trade. Up to the present 
time we have detailed accounts of the detention 
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and search of more than forty American vessels; 
the detention in several cases having been made 
in an extremely insolent manner. These proceed- 
ings, involving the ‘right of search,” claimed by 
the British and denied by ourselves, have re- 
ceived the prompt attention of our Government. 
The Secretary of State calls the attention of the 
British Minister to these aggressions, and ex- 
presses the confident expectation that they will be 
promptly disavowed, and measures taken to pre- 
vent their future recurrence. Our Minister at 
London, Mr. Dallas, is also instructed to commun- 
i¢ate to the British Government the “ earnest de- 
sire of the President that this practice, which 
seems to become more prevalent, of detaining and 
searching American vessels, should be discontin- 
ued.” The Secretary of State adds, that ‘‘these 
flagrant violations of the rights of the United States 
have excited deep feelings throughout the country, 
and have attracted the attention of both Houses 
of Congress. Their continuance can not fail to 
produce the most serious effect upon the relations 
of the countries. The President confidently be- 
lieves that the British naval officers, in the adop- 
tion of these high-handed measures, have acted 
without the authority and have mistaken the 
views of their Government. But it is not the less 
due to the United States that their conduct should 
be disavowed, and peremptory orders issued to 
prevent the recurrence of similar proceedings.” 
Orders were also promptly dispatched for a con- 
siderable augmentation of our naval force in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The following vessels are now in 
the Gulf, or under orders to proceed thither: 
— Colorado, 40 guns; Wabash, 40; Fulton, 

; Water-Witch, 2; Arctic, 2; Dispatch, 2; sloops- 
chien, Macedonian, 22; Constellation, 22 ; Sara- 
‘oge, 20; 8 » 243 town, 22 ; Plymouth, 

; Preble, 16; brig Dolphin, 4—making a total 
oc of 226 guns, The British force on the West 
India station is reported to consist of eighteen ves- 
sels, of which eight are steamers and four steam 
gun-boats, carrying in all 435 guns. 

In Congress there was a remarkable unanimity 
of feeling as to the absolute necessity of arresting 
these proceedings of the British cruisers. In the 
Senate, the Committee on Foreign Relations pre- 
sented a Report reciting that American vessels 
pursuing the paths of lawful commerce on the 
high seas, under the flag of their country, have 
been pursued, fired into, and compelled to stop by 
the public force of a foreign power; and in other 
instances American vessels anchored in the harbor 
of a friendly power, at the port of Sagua la Grande, 
in the island of Cuba, have been subject to a police 
inquisition by the same foreign power. It has oc- 
casionally happened heretofore, continues the Re- 
port, that under circumstances of misapprehension 
or misconstruction of orders, isolated cases of this 
character have occurred, but in such cases the hon- 
or of the country may have been sufliciently vin- 
dicated by a disclaimer of intended wrong, or by 
rebuke of the officer commanding. But the con- 
tinuous and persevering character of the outrages 
now perpetrated “ call for the most prompt and ef- 
ficient measures to arrest at once, and to end, final- 
ly and forever, the commission of like indignities 
to our flag.” In reference to the justification of 
these proceedings on the ground that they were 
necessary to suppress the slave-trade carried on 
between Cuba and Africa, the Committee say that 
it is a sufficient answer that the assent of the Unit- 








ed States has never been yielded to any such sys- 
tem of police on the seas; and that by no principle 

of international law can a vessel under the flag of 

its country be visited or detained on the high seas 
by any foreign power without the consent of those 
over whom the flag waves. No right of visitation 
or search can be tolerated by an independent pow- 
er but in derogation of her sovereignty. The Com- 
mittee add that these proceedings of the British 
cruisers will afford an occasion to “end, now and 
forever, all future question as to the right of visit- 
ation at sea between the United States and the of- 
fending Power.” They only refrain from recom- 
mending at once such additional legislation as will 
effect this object from the fact that “‘ the President 
has already ordered all the disposable force of the 
country into the infested quarter, with orders to 
protect all vessels of the United States on the high 
seas from search or detention by the vessels-of-war 
of any other nation. These are preventive meas- 
ures only, and temporary in their character, but go 
to the full extent of the power of the Executive 
in the absence of Legislative provision, and it is 
believed that they will arrest further offenses ;” 
should this not be the case, the Committee declare 
that such legislation must be promptly supplied. 
The Report concludes with the following resolu- 
tions : 

** Resolved, That American ships at sea, under the 
American flag, remain under the jurisdiction of the 
country to which they ery and therefore that any 
visitation or 1 tion of the sov- 
ereignty of the United aa 

“ Resolved, That these aggressions demand such an un- 
equivocal explanation from Great Britain as shall pre- 
vent their recurrence forever in future. 

“ Resolved, That the Committee approves of the action 
of the Executive, and are prepared to recommend such 
future legislation as circumstances may require." 

Mr. Douglas introduced a bill into the Senate, 
placing at the disposal of the President, to be used 
when necessary to resist the claims of Great Brit- 
ain, the naval and military forces of the United 
States, and authorizing him to call into service fif- 
ty thousand volunteers. The bill also puts at his 
disposal ten millions of dollars, with the right to 
borrow the same, and authorizes him, if he deems 
it necessary, to send a special minister to Great 
Britain ; the powers‘thus granted to continue in 
force for sixty days after the next meeting of Con- 
gress. This bill is in effect a copy of that passed 
in 1839 conferring upon President Van Buren au- 
thority to act in the Boundary dispute——Other 
propositions have been submitted to both Houses 
providing for a large and immediate increase of our 
naval force ; but no decisive action has as yet been 
taken upon any of these measures. 

Other busi of iderable importance has 
been transacted in both Houses. The bill for the 
admission of Minnesota as a State was discussed at 
length. It experienced some opposition from the 
fact that its Constitution extends the right of suf- 
frage to aliens, as well as on the ground of certain 
alleged informalities in the proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. The bill, however, passed 
both Houses by decided majorities, and Messrs. 
Shields and Rice were admitted to seats as Sena- 
tors, and Messrs, Phelps and Kavanagh as Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, presented cer- 
tain charges against Mr. Rice relating to alleged 
frauds in the sale of public lands, and opposed his 
admission as a member. Mr. Rice pronounced the 
charges false, and demanded a Committee of In- 
vestigation, saying that he should resign his seat 
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if any thing inculpating him should be brought to 
light. The bill for the admission of Oregon also 
passed the Senate by a vote of 37 to 17. Opposi- 
tion was made to it on the ground that the Consti- 
tution of the State prohibits the introduction of 
free negroes and Chinese.——The joint resolution 
has been passed, authorizing the President to take 
proper measures in relation to the refusal of the Re- 
public of Paraguay to make reparation for firing 
into the steamer Water-Witch.——The bill to re- 
peal the act granting bounties to fisheries has pass- 
ed; it is to take effect on the 3lst of December, 
1859.——A joint resolution was adopted giving to 
the family of Captain Herndon, who was lost on 
the Central America, $7500 — equivalent to three 
years’ pay.——Various appropriation bills have 
been passed, as well as a bill authorizing the bor- 
rowing of fifteen millions of dollars to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of Government. 

From the army in Utah there is no authentic 
intelligence of positive importance. Reports have 
been received that the Mormon leaders were anx- 
ious to treat, and had invited Governor Cumming 
to proceed to Salt Lake City, and that he had gone 
thither. This latter report is confirmed; but of 
the precise circumstances under which the visit 
was made, and the reception which he received, 
we have no reliable information up to the 8th of 
June.—tThe troubles with the remnants of the 
Seminole Indians in Florida, which were renewed 
some months ago, have been brought to a close. 
Billy Bowlegs, the Seminole chief, at Iengih con- 
sented to leave Florida. He, with aimost his whole 
band, embarkedearly in May, reached New Orleans 
on the 14th, and after a week’s visit in that city 
set out for his new home in the Indian Reservation 
beyond the Mississippi. The old chief Sam Jones, 
now more than a hundred years of age, with per- 
haps thirty or forty warriors, are the only Indians 
remaining in Florida. 

Hon. Josiah J, Evans, Senator from South Car- 

- olina, died at Washingtonon the 6thofMay. His 
death, which was sudden and altogether unexpect- 
ed, was occasioned by an affection of the heart ; he 
occupied his seat in the Senate on the day previous 
to his death, and was apparently in his usual health. 
——Hon. James P. Henderson, United States Sen- 
ator from Texas, died at Washington on the 4th of 
June. He was born in North Carolina in 1808. 
He embarked at an early day in the cause of Tex- 
as, was sent to Europe as minister to negotiate for 
the recognition of the independence of Texas, and 
subsequently held a number of high offices, among 
which was that of Governor of the State. Gen- 
eral Persifer F. Smith, recently appointed to the 
command of the expedition to Utah, died at Fort 
Leavenworth on the 17th of May, on his way to 
the scene of his duties. He was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1798, was bred to the law, which he prac- 
ticed in New Orleans until the breaking out of the 
Florida war in 1836. He then joined the Louisia- 
na volunteers. In 1846 he joined the regular army, 
served with great distinction through the Mexican 
war, and was promoted to the rank of Major-Gener- 
al for his services at Contreras. He subsequently 
was ordered to California, where.he held the com- 
mand of the military department, and afterward 
occupied similar posts in Texas and at St. Louis. 
He had been in feeble health for some time previ- 
ous to his setting out for Utah.—_— William Henry 
Herbert, known as a novelist, and more generally 
by his writings on subjects connected with sport- 











ing, published under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Frank 
Forrester,” committed suicide at New York on the 
17thofMay. He was born in England in 1806, of 
a wealthy family ; but having become involved in 
pecuniary embarrassments, came to America nearly 
thirty years ago. Here he engaged in literary pur- 
suits. He was a man of considerable genius and 
large acquirements, but of passionate temper and 
dissipated habits. He was married only a few 
months before his death ; his wife left him on ac- 
count of his alleged ill-treatment, and took meas- 
ures to procure a divorce. These domestic diffi- 
culties were the immediate occasion of his suicide. 
——Dr. Robert Hare, who had long been known 
as one of the most profound chemists in the coun- 

try, died at Philadelphia on the 15th of May, aged 
about seventy years. His discoveries in chemical 
8 were and of high value; but 
during the later years of his life he became a con- 
vert to the doctrines of “ Spiritualism,” and final- 
ly passed much time in endeavoring to transmute 
the baser metals into gold, under what he supposed 
to be the guidance of the spirits. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Derby Ministry has passed safely through 
a crisis which for a time threatened its overthrow. 
Immediately upon the fall of Lucknow a procla- 
mation was issued by Lord Canning, the Governor- 
General, dated some days previously, declaring 
that the rebellion, begun by the soldiery, had found 
support from the inhabitants of the capital and of 
the country at large; that they had subjected them- 
selves to a just retribution; and that the time had 
come for the Government to make known the man- 
ner in which it would deal with the chiefs and 
landholders of Oude. Its first care would be to 
reward those who had remained steadfast in their 
allegiance. Six of the landholders are enumerated 
who were ‘‘ henceforth to be sole hereditary pro- 
prietors of the lands which they held when Oude 
came under British rule, subject only to such mod- 
erate assessment as may be imposed upon them ;” 
with these exceptions, “‘the proprietary right of 
the soil of the province is confiscated to the British 
Government, which will dispose of that right in 
such manner as to it may seem fitting.” Those 
who should at once surrender are promised that 
‘their lives and honor should be safe, provided 
that their hands were not stained with English 
blood murderously shed. But as regards any fur- 
ther indulgence which may be extended to them, 
and the condition in which they may hereafter be 
placed, they must throw themselves upon the mer- 
cy of the British Government.” Upon the receipt 
of this proclamation in England the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, President of the India Board, sent a dis- 
patch to the Governor-General, strongly condemn- 
ing this proclamation. After detailing the man- 
ner in which Oude became subject to British rule, 
the dispatch concludes thus : 

‘* We must admit that, under these circumstances, the 
hostilities which have been carried on in Oude have 
rather the character of legitimate war than that of rebel- 
lion, and _ the people of Oude should rather be re- 
garded wit d tion than made the ob- 
jects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in severity al- 
most any which has been recorded in history as inflicted 
upon a subdued nation. Other conquerors, when they 
have d in have 
a few persons as still deserving of punishment, but have, 


with a generous policy, extended their clemency to the 
great body of the people. You have acted upon a differ- 











ent principle. You have reserved a few as deserving of 
special favor, and you have struck with what they will 
feel as the severest of punishment the mass of the inhab- 
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itants of the country. We can not but think that the 
precedents from which you have departed will appear to 
have been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior to 
that which appears in the precedent you have made. We 
desire that you will mitigate in practice the stringent 
severity of the decree-of confiscation you have issued 
against the landholders of Oude. We desire to see Brit- 
ish authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of 
a eontented people; there can not be contentment where 
there is general confiscation. Government can not long 
be maintained by any force in a country where the whole 
people is age hostile by a sense of wrong; and if it 
were p intain it, it would not be a con- 
summation to be desired.” 

The publication of this dispatch was made the 
occasion of a violent attack upon the Ministry. 
Notices of motions for a vote of censure were given, 
in the Peers by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and in the 
Commons by Mr. Cardwell. The Earl of Ellen- 
borough took upon himself the whole responsibility 
of the dispatch, justifying the principle upon which 
it was based; but sensible of the serious conse- 
quences which had resulted from it, he had resign- 
ed his office. The Earl of Derby said, that while 
the Government disapproved of the confiscation in 
Oude, it could not approve of the dispatch and its 
publication in England, and determined to suffer 
the loss of a valued colleague rather than stake the 
existence of Government upon an issue which they 
felt to be in some degree indefensible. The Oppo- 
sition would not consent that one member of the 
Ministry should be allowed to be the scapegoat for 
the rest, determined to hold the whole Government 
responsible, and pressed the motions of censure. In 
the Peers the debate lasted but one day, and the mo- 
tion ‘or a vote of censure failed by 167 to 158. So 
smal a majority in the Upper House, where the 
Government is strong, was looked upon as nearly 
equivalent to a defeat. In the Commons the de- 
bate was protracted to some length. The dispatch 
was warmly defended by Messrs. Roebuck, Bright, 
and other Radical members; while the proclama- 
tion was attacked by Sir James Graham, who said 
he should vote against the resolution, although he 
did not altogether approve of Lord Ellenborough’s 
dispatch. ‘There, however, seemed every préba- 
bility that the Ministry would be defeated, when 
on the day befere the vote was to be taken dis- 
patches were received from India, containing rep- 
resentations from Sir James Outram against Lord 
Canning’s proclamation. These produced a decid- 
ed effect, and Mr. Cardwell was urged by his party to 
withdraw his resolution. This was done, with the 
consent of the Government. This result was con- 
sidered a complete triumph of the Ministers. Mr. 
Disraeli said that the Government consented to the 
withdrawal, not for their own sakes, but for that 
of India and the best interests of the empire. He 
added that, since Lord Ellenborough’s dispatch, 
Government had communicated with Lord Can- 
ning, assuring him that he might rely upon 
their continued influence and support. —— The 
proposition to change the Government of India 
is before Parliament. A motion to postpone the 
consideration of the subject till next year was re- 
jected by a vote of 447 to 57; and a resolution af- 
firming the expediency of transferring the Govern- 
ment to the Crown was carried without a division. 
—General Peel stated that previous to the Indian 
mutiny the military force of the empire consisted 
of 157,000 men, of whom 30,000 were on service in 
India. The present force consists of 223,000 men, 
showing an increase of 66,000 during the year. 
To supply the augmentation already arranged, and 
to fill up the losses from casualties, at least 50,000 








recruits would be required during the year. No 
difficulty was apprehended in obtaining this num- 
ber, since not Jess than 48,000 recruits had enlisted 
during the last eight months.——Mr. Layard, who 
has just returned from India, has delivered an im- 
portant address in London on the rebellion. He 
argues, first, that the insurrection was not merely 
a military mutiny, but a real national or popular 
rebellion ; and secondly, that this rebellion did not 
originate in a religious panic, but was caused by 
English misrule, especially and notably by their 
policy of annexation, their dealings with the land 
titles of great chiefs, their maladministration of 
justice, and general treatment of the natives. —— 
Nearly all of the Atlantic telegraph cable had been 
shipped on board the vessels destined to receive it, 
and the fleet is about to sail on an experimental 
trip, preparatory to the attempt to lay the cable. 
Successful experiments have been made with the 
Hughes telegraphic machines, which transmitted 
messages through the whole line with more rapid- 
ity and certainty than has been attained by any 
other method.——The report of the Leviathan 
Steamship Company states that the total cost of 
the vessel is £804,552. The directors regret that 
it will not be possible to complete her equipment 
before autumn, when it is intended to make several 
preliminary voyages to America for the purpose of 
testing the capabilities of the vessel, and in the 
spring to commence her regular voyages to India 


or Australia.———The Duchess of Orleans died sud- 
denly on the 18th of May, at Richmond, 
FRANCE. 


The French Budget has been made public. 
The total revenue of the Empire is put down at 
£70,929,313—say $354,646,565; of this,£18,344,499 
are derived from direct taxes, £43,270,320 from 
indirect taxes, and the remainder from miscella- 
neous sources. The expenditures, ordinary and 
extraordinary, amount to £70,668,290, leaving a 
surplus of. £261,023, about $1,300,000, The in- 
crease of public debt since 1848 amounts to about 
$560,000,000, the interest of which at 5 per cent. 
would constitute a charge upon the revenue of 
$26,600,000; about half of which was incurred 
by the Republic, and the remainder by the Em- 
pire. This excess, however, has been reduced to 
$3,600,000, by reducing the rate of interest from 
5 to 4) per cent. 

THE EAST. 

Since the fall of Lucknow the superiority of the 
English troops in action has been abundantly 
proved. Two brigades under Sir Hugh Rose com- 
bined before Jhansi on the 27th of March. The 
enemy, 12,000 strong, retired to the fort. On the 
1st of April an attempt was made to relieve the 
fortress. Sir Hugh, without raising the siege, at- 
tacked the relieving army, routed them with severe 
loss, and on the 4th stormed the town. The total 
loss of the mutineers, in the battle and the storm- 
ing, was 3000 men. Other victories of considera- 
ble importance are reported, Still the enemy are 
in considerable force at Calpee. 

From China we have intelligence that the Eu- 
ropean commissioners have succeeded in putting 
themselves in communication with the Emperor, 
having delivered their credentials to the Governor 
of Soutchou-fou, who is in close relations with the 
Imperial Court. The commissioners experiencing 
no incivility while on their journey to Soutchou- 
fou, were received politely by the Governor, who 
returned their visit on the following day, 








Literary 
The New York Pulpit in the Revival of 1858. 
(Published by Sheldon, Blakeman; and Co.) The 
contents of this volume, which is designed as a me- 
morial of the recent religious awakening in the 
city of New York, are made up of discourses con- 
tributed by several of the most eminent preachers 
of different denominations, and on topics suitable 
to the circumstances by which they were called 
forth. Although emanating from such a variety 
of sources, they are characterized, in the main, by 
a unity of sentiment, and, without exception, by a 
pervading sympathy of purpose. The opening dis- 
course, by Dr. Alexander, is, perhaps, not sur- 
passed in vigor and impressiveness by any in the 
volume. He argues the necessity of a special re- 
vival of religion, among other considerations, from 
the peculiar position of the American people among 
the nations of the earth. This country is destined 
to be the theatre of unprecedented revolutions. 
Our population, our government, our common lan- 
our religious freedom, show that it is marked 
out for great things, but whether for good or for 
evil is yet an unsettled problem. The attempt to 
sustain religion with a general laxity of doctrine, 
in the opinion of Dr. Alexander, has been attended 
with pernicious consequences, which nothing but 
a new and wide-reaching impulse in the contrary 
direction can avert. The charity which attaches 
no vital importance to differences of belief has 
opened the door to a fatal religious literature, “in 
which, by a sort of universal solvent, all the doc- 
trinal bones of theology are reduced to a gelatinous 
mass of ambiguous sentiment.”” The absurd dread 
of the Catechism and the definitions of the Church 
has involved large classes in ruinous errors, until 
at ler -th there are thousands who have no theol- 
egy, no family prayer, no catechising, no sound 
practical religion. Hence, Dr. A. insists, unless 
a true religious influence can be made to keep pace 
with the growth of our population, our rising States 
must be abandoned to infidelity and disorder, and 
the great West will send back on us the shocks of 
a practical atheism.—Some of the other more strik- 
ing discourses in the volume are: by Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler, on being “‘ Past Feeling ;” Dr. Hague, on 
**True Repentance ;” Dr. W. R. Williams, on the 
“* War which knows no Exempts ;” by Dr. M‘Clin- 
on “The Strait Gate;” and by Professor 
Hitchcock, on ‘‘True Religion a Service.” 
California Life Illustrated, by WiLL1AM TAYLOR. 
(Published by Carlton and Porter.) The author 
of this volume is favorably known to many readers 
by his previous work, in which he relates the ex- 
perience of seven years’ street preaching in San 
Francisco. He here continues the inartificial but 
graphic sketches which compose the substance of 
that volume, and, by his simple narratives, gives 
a lively illustration of the social condition of Cal- 
ifornia. During his residence in that State he 
was devoted exclusively to his work as a mission- 
ary of the Methodist Church, and, by his fearless- 
ness, zeal, and self-denial, won the confidence of 
the whole population. He was frequently thrown 


in contact with gamblers, chevaliers d’industrie, and 
adventurers of every description, but he never 
shrunk from the administration of faithful rebuke, 
and in so doing often won the hearts of the most 
abandoned. His visits te the sick in the hospitals 
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were productive of great good. Unwearied in his 
exertions, he had succeeded in establishing a sys- 
tem of wholesome religious influences when the 
great financial crash in San Francisco interrupted 
his labors, and made it expedient for him to return 
to this region in order to obtain resources for fu- 
ture action. His book was, accordingly, written 
in the interests of a good cause, which will com- 
mend it to the friends of religious culture in Cali- 
fornia, while its own intrinsic vivacity and natu- 
ralness will well reward the general reader for its 
perusal, 

Woman: Her Mission and Life, by ADOLPHE 
Moxop, D.D. Translated from the French. (Pub- 
lished by Sheldon, Blakeman, and Co.) Dr. Mo- 
nod’s name is familiar to European Protestants as 
a devoted and faithful evangelical pastor. He 
shares this distinction with several others of the 
same family. For many years he was Professor 
of Sacred Eloquence in the theological seminary at 
Montauban, the only institution of the kind of the 
national Reformed Church of France, but the last 
portion of his life was passed in Paris, where he 
preached the Gospel with great success to large 
audiences. His death took place only about two 
years since. In this volume, which is marked by 
the simplicity and beauty of its style, he portrays 
the character and duties of the Christian woman 
with rare discrimination and force. 

A new edition of Old New York; or, Reminis- 
cences of the past Sixty Years, by Joun W. Fran- 
cts, M.D., has been issued by Charles 8. Roe, en- 
larged by a fresh selection from the copious store- 
house of reminiscences which are treasured in the 
comprehensive memory of the author. They com- 
prise a variety of interesting personal sketches of 
celebrities in different walks of life, and afford a 
racy illustration of the spirit and manners of New 
York in a past generation. Dr. Francis is an en- 
thusiastic chronicler of the olden time—his expe- 
rience has given him a wide circle of miscellaneous 
acquaintance—his genial temperament has made 
him every. where at home—and, with a memory as 
retentive as it is impressible, he possesses no or- 
dinary qualifications for his favorite antiquarian 
task of removing the dust from the tombstones of 
the contemporaries whom he has survived, and re- 
producing the figures that have departed from the 
stage in the living colors of the present. His book 
is much more than a collection of personal anecdote, 
and is entitled to consideration as a permanent and 
authentic memorial of by-gone days, which find in- 
frequent parallels in our own excited and ferment- 
ing times. 

Select Discourses from the French and German, 
translated by Rev. H. C. Fisu and D. W. Poor, 
D.D. (Published by Sheldon, Blakeman, and Co.) 
In addition to Dr. Adolphe Monod, of whom a brief 
account is given above, three celebrated German 
preachers, Krummacher, Tholuck, and Julius Mal- 
ler, have contributed the materials for the prepara- 
tion of this volume. Dr. Krummacher is the son 
of the author of the famous “ Parables,” which are 
almost as well known in this country as in Europe, 
and is himself the official preacher at the court of 
Berlin. His writings on the Christian doctrine 
and on the characters of the Old Testament have 
had a wide circulation in the United States. He 
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is described as a man of deep piety, of great energy 
of character, and of a genial, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. In personal appearance he is tall and of 
goodly proportions, his smooth light hair combed 
back over his ears, and his blue, expressive eyes 
losing something of their brilliancy through a pair 
of gold spectacles. When told by the Rev. Dr. 
Stevens of the popularity his writings had attain- 
ed among the Americans even in the log-cabins of 
Oregon and California, and that he might find in 
New York whole squares inhabited by a German 
population, where he could drown himself in an 
ocean of lager beer, his laugh was like what we 
might suppose that of the lion, his mighty voice 
ringing into the adjacent apartments. He preach- 
es, prays, makes speeches, and even says grace at 


dued in manner, reposes on a more solid basis of 
thought, challenges more directly the reason of the 
hearer, and aims more exclusively at demonstra- 
tion and conviction; while in continental Eurepe 
it assumes the form of brilliant rhetoric, appeals 
mainly to the feelings and affections, and indulges 
in a latitude of fancy and illustration which is not 
in keeping with the taste of the more fastidions, but 
not less earnest, American mind. 
The History and Antiquities of the City of St. Au- 
t, Florida, by GrorcE R. FarrBanks. (Pub- 
lished by Charles B. Norton.) St. Augustine is 
the most ancient settlement within the present ter- 
ritory of the United States. It was founded in 
1565, a little more than half a century from the 
first discovery of its site by Ponce de Leon. Its es- 





table in the same manner. On a public 
at which Dr. Stevens was present, he introduced the 
dinner with a grace in German, which was roared 
out as if addressed to an army half a mile off. His 
sermons in this volume are considered among the 
ablest which he has published.—Tholuck has a high 
reputation among American readers as an eloquent, 
earnest, and powerful advocate of evangelical sen- 
timents. He has exerted a great influence in re- 
covering the University of Halle from Rationalist- 
ic principles, in which ancient seat of learning he 
has been Professor of Theology for over thirty years. 
He is distinguished for elevation and richness of 
thought, exuberance of fancy, and peculiar fervor, 


tablishment had its origin in the religious troubles 
experienced by the Huguenots under Charles IX. 
in France. A colony had previously been sent into 
Florida under the auspices of the Admiral de Co- 
ligny, but it was regarded with jealous eyes by 
Philip II. of Spain, who dispatched the brave, but 
bigoted and remorseless soldier, Menendez de Av- 
ilez, to take possession of the country. He landed 
on the spot where the City of St. Augustine now 
stands, September 8, 1565, and named it in honor 
of the eminent saint to whom the day of their land- 
ing on the coast, August 28, was dedicated in the 
Catholic calendar. Mr. Fairbanks has made as- 





tenderness, and simplicity of expression. If with 
the lapse of years his eloquence has lost something 
of its keen and searching edge, it has gained a fresh 
accession of pathos and depth, *‘ by the same pro- 
cess of development,” it has been happily remark- 
ed, “‘ by which the impetuous ‘ son of thunder’ ma- 
tured into the white-haired ‘apostle of love.’”—The 
name of Julius Miller is probably not so familiar 
to most of our readers as those of the two preced- 
ing. He is a brother of the celebrated archzolo- 
gist, Karl Ottfried Miller, and, after remaining 
several years at Géttingen, was appointed Profess- 
or of Theology at Halle, where he still continues. 
He belongs to the same class of theologians as Ne- 
ander, Nitszch, and Tholuck, and is opposed equal- 
ly to exclusive sectarian tendencies and to Ration- 
alistic negations. A man of an earnest, reverent 
nature, he possesses a powerful and highly-disci- 
plined intellect, addicted to scientific forms and to 
logical consecutiveness. With no less practical 
wisdom than moral worth and profound piety, he 
occupies the position of an umpire amidst the theo- 
logical conflicts of the day.—The utility of a work 
of this kind can not be called in question by liber- 
al minds. It affords new standards of comparison, 
enlarges the sphere of inquiry, furnishes novel il- 
lustrations of familiar thoughts, and by bringing 
foreign mental habits into contact with our own, 
tends to break up the petrifactions of monotony 
and routine. Fresh and original points of view are 
thus gained, truth is clothed with new beauty and 
vitality, and the essential faith of the Christian is 
fortified by being presented under aspects which, 
however various in form, exhibit an intrinsic unity. 
As a general rule, the discourses in this volume are 
more remarkable for their unction of tone, vivacity 
of illustration, and naturalness of appeal, than for 
their argumentative power. In this respect they 
exhibit the characteristics of the European pulpit 
in salient contrast with the American. Sacred el- 
oquence in this country is more chaste and sub- 
. 





id research among the earliest contemporary 
documents, and woyen his materials together in a 
narrative which, though of necessity somewhat 
fragmentary in form, is full of interest and inform- 
ation. It forms a valuable compend of rare anti- 
quarian lore concerning a romantic epoch in Amer- 
ican history. 

The Bench and Bar of Georgia, by STEPHEN F. 
Mitter. (Published by J. B. Lippincott and Co.) 
The legal profession in Georgia has been fruit- 
ful of eminent men. Of several of them the local 
celebrity was greater than their national fame, 
as, with less ambition than ability, they were con- 
tent to labor in the limited sphere of ordinary du- 
ties, The reputation of others is the property of 
the country. Both classes are fully represented in 
these interesting volumes. Among the distinguish- 
ed names which they commemorate are those of 
Berrien, Crawford, Clayton, Forsyth, Lamar, R. H. 
Wilde, and others. Besides the personal anecdote 
and pleasant reminiscences with which they abound, 
they contain many details and illustrations of gen- 
eral historical value. 

The Life and Times of Hugh Miller, by Tuomas 
N. Brown. (Published by Rudd and Carleton.) 
The mental development of the self-taught stone- 
mason of Cromarty can not be more felicitously 
described than in his own unique narrative, “‘ My 
Schools and Schoolmasters.” In that collection 
of frank revelations we have an impressive picture 
of his progress from severe handicraft toil to a 
commanding position among the intellectual lead- 
ers of Scotland. As a description of a remarkable 
career the present work adds little to the confes- 
sions of his autobiography. It is rather a running 
commentary on a variety of topics suggested by 
the character of Hugh Miller than a consecutive 
and orderiy narrative of his life. The author in- 
dulges in general reflections to an altogether un- 
warrantable prolixity, and often they have but a 
remote and impalpable connection with the subject- 
matter of the book. 








Ciitor’s 
HE OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.— 
The prolonged controversy respecting the 
ground and the extent of our obligation to observe 
the Lord’s day as a Sabbath has of late been re- 
vived. The disregard of its sanctity in the great 
centres of life and population—London, Paris, and 
New York—as well as its i d profanation 
throughout the United States, has given a practi- 
cal interest to the discussion. Puritan and Social- 
ist, Catholic and Protestant, have entered the field ; 
and each, from his own position, has labored to 
erect an impregnable barrier around this cherished 
institution. We thus derive an undesigned con- 
currence of testimonies to the profound wisdom of 
the Sabbatic ordinance, from men who, in all like- 
lihood, would agree in nothing else. Prudhon, 
who sees in the code of Moses nothing more than 
an intuitive anticipation of the results of philoso- 
phy, eulogizes his Sabbath law, as being, in rela- 
tion to the rest of the commandments, the key- 
stone of the arch, by which all the parts are firmly 
compacted together. ‘* Moses,” he observes, ‘‘hav- 
ing to combine his laws into a whole, was at lib- 
erty to select, for the culminating point of his sys- 
tem, such a moral or economical idea as he desired. 
He preferred the hebdomadal division of time, be- 
cause he needed a sensible and powerful sign for 
-recalling the hordes of semi-civilized Israelites to 
sentiments of nationality, fraternity, and unity, 
without which all farther development was impos- 
sible. The Sabbath was, as it were, the field of 
reunion, where all the Hebrews appeared in spirit 
at the commencement of each week; it was the 
monument which represented their political exist- 
ence, the bond which held together the fascicle of 
their institutions. Thus, public and civil right, 
municipal administration, education, government, 
culture, morals, health, the relations of the family 
and state, liberty, public order, are all represented 
in the Sabbath, which fortified them and consti- 
tuted their harmony.” And he argues strenuous- 
ly, from his point of view, for the restoration of its 
stricter observance in France. The Abbé Gaume, 
writing in the interest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, attributes the materialization of the peo- 
ple to the profanation of the day. Surely these 
are signs of good omen. But we conceive that the 
advantages of a day of rest can never be fully se- 
cured unless we settle the ground of its obligation. 
Is its observance commanded, or left to our judg- 
ment and choice; and in what spirit is its observ- 
ance to be maintained ? 

The record of the institution of the Sabbath is, 
at the same time, the record of the creation of our 
world. ‘And on the seventh day God ended the 
work which He had made; and He rested on the 
seventh day from all the work which He had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it ; 
because that in it He rested from all the work 
which God created and made.” We may conceive 
that this setting apart of a time for rest, after the 
exercise of creative energy, was designed chiefly 
as an example to us; for God needs no refresh- 
ment from labor ; and with him there is no occa- 
sion for the sanctification of one day above another. 
The institution takes its beginning co-ordinately 








with the origin of the human race; and seems, 
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therefore, to contain a universal principle for the 
regulation of all human life. This view is con- 
firmed by its subsequent enactment, along with 
other universal principles of conduct, into a law 
for the discipline of the Jewish people. It is far- 
ther confirmed by the acceptance which the Sab- 
bath has found wherever known—a fact to which 
Prudhon himself eloquently bears witness : ‘‘ Such 
has been the vigor of this institution that, from the 
Jews, it has passed to Christians and Mohammed- 
ans; that from them it has extended throughout 
the globe ; so that it is destined to take in its em- 
brace ante-historic periods and the most distant 
ages.” 

The history of Providence is the history of the 
education of our race, through successive stages, 
up to the highest moral excellence of which it is 
capable. The history contained in divine revela- 
tion is the record of this education conducted un- 
der the immediate superintendence of Deity. In 
it every seventh day is set apart, first, as a day of 
rest ; second, as a day devoted to holy uses. The 
design, then, of the Sabbath appears to be, to recall 
man from labor to repose ; from distracting cares 
to the contemplation of his moral and spiritual re- 
lations, and of his duties as a moral being. And 
so long as our race lives under its present condi- 
tions of existence, so long may we believe that the 
law of the Sabbath will be substantially valid. 
The transfer, therefore, of holy time from one day 
to another does not impair its obligation ; but rach- 
er, being grounded in good and sufficient reasons, 
confirms it with renewed emphasis. As the sev- 
enth day of the week commemorated the comple- 
tion of the creation, so does the first appropriately 
commemorate the completion of our redemption. 
As God had rested, pronouncing all his hand had 
shaped very good, so did our Saviour rest over his 
finished sorrow and toil. His work is described 
in Scripture as re-creation ; right, therefore, is it 
that resurrection-day should, after the example of 
his apostles, be consecrated by us as our holy-day. 

Much harm has been done, and the proper ob- 
servance of the day made irksome, by the preva- 
lence of an extremely narrow spirit in conceiving 
and enforcing its obligations. It is a method of 
view partaking largely of the features of Jewish 
Rabbinism. Carried into practice, it wreaths the 
day with sombre associations; the Sabbath be- 
comes the prison-house of the week, and the young 
watch for the going down of its sun at even-tide, 
that, with a bound of joy, they may leap into free- 
dom again. This theory regards the day most on 
its negative and prohibitory side, and fails to keep. 
it before the mind as a precious gift for the supply 
of our needs. Because a day is holy we are not to 
be constrained and unnatural, but should rather 
seek to rise to the purer atmosphere of our better 
nature. Teachers of this class view man as a va- 
grant, whom it is their duty to catch once a week, 
and shut up in a pound, fenced in with a bristling 
array of Thou shalt nots, Whereas, in God’s sys- 


tem, restraint is always coupled with the invita- 
tion—nay, the allurement—to something better. 
We have called this mode of conceiving the ob- 
ligations of the day Rabbinical, and we add that 
similar views were resisted by our Saviour, who 
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took occasion, in his contests with the Jewish doc- 
tors, to unfold the true spirit of its observance. 
Thus they held it wrong to rub, on the Sabbath, 
the ears of corn between the hands, and so press 
out the grains, judging this to be a species of 
threshing. They would not, on this day, try to 
heal the sick, contenting themselves with relieving 
their immediate wants. They narrowed down the 
extent of the journey that might be taken, with- 
out regard to its object, first to twelve miles, and, 
finally, to one. The law forbade buying and sell- 
ing on that day; but the Rabbins had added even 
so much as the “touching of money.” And this 
Pharisaic scrupulosity reached its climax when 
the very persons who murdered Jesus took his body 
from the cross, lest by suffering it to hang there 
they should aesecrate the Sabbath. 

In opposition to these overstrained views our 
Saviour appears, in the Gospels, as contending for 
a freer observance of God’s day, but not, by any 
means, for its abrogation. The practical rules for 
our guidance he derives from the divine intention, 
declaring that ‘‘ the Sabbath was made for man” 
—for his moral, intellectual, and physical good. 
Such modes of observance as exhilarate the body, 
but leave our moral nature unrefreshed, and even 
impaired, fail to meet the requisitions of the law. 
For certain it is that ‘‘ the inquiry of truth, which 
is the wooing of it ; the knowledge of truth, which 
is the presence of it ; and the belief of truth, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of hu- 
man nature.” The contemplation of Him who is 
announced to us as the Truth and the Life, and the 
summoning of our energies to follow Him, are, 
therefore, especial duties of thisday. Such a style 
of observance as leaves out of sight man’s higher 
interests as a candidate for immortality is faulty, 
and dishonoring to ‘‘ the Lord of the Sabbath.” 

The difficulty of coming to an entire agreement 
upon the Sabbath question is aggravated by the 
fact that, from the period of the origin of Protest- 
antism, two opposite theories have been maintain- 
ed; the one held by the reformers of the English 
Church, and impressed by them upon the social 
life of England and America; the other—which as- 
serts the abrogation, under Christianity, of the law 
of the Sabbath—cherished by the leaders of the 
Reformation upon the continent of Europe, and as 
strongly impressed upon the Christian communi- 
ties founded by them. The former, sometimes 
called the Puritan view, is that which generally 
obtains among Christian men in the United States. 
Of late years, however, owing to the influx of 
foreign population, its application to social life has 
been stoutly resisted; and this has called forth 
equally energetic action on the opposite side. The 
decision of the question in England, though after 
a time final, and, as the event proved, irreversible, 
was not reached without controversy, and some 
swaying to and fro of the public mind. The Puri- 
tan, when in power, waged war against the Sunday 
May-poles, unstrung the bows of the archers, and 
gave the dancers an enforced rest from their labors 
in the public stocks. Archbishop Laud, in turn arm- 
ed with the powers of law, set up the May-poles 
again, and proclaimed full liberty for Sabbath-day 
sports after the hours of church service. Most for- 
tunately, as we believe, for the interests of the mass- 
es of England, these efforts did not prevail; and the 
Sabbath has become—wherever the Anglo-Saxon 
race has reared its home and church—a day sancti- 
fied by a thousand tender associations ; a day gar- 
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landed with whatever wreath poetry could cull and 
frame for its adornment, and blessed by its devout 
observance, in the invigoration of the moral life 
of untold millions. How far the practical charac- 
ter of the Christianity of the Anglo-Saxon stock 
and its branches is attributable to the sentiment 
prevalent among them of the sanctity of the Lord’s 
day is a question well worth the investigation of 
the philosophical inquirer. 

But while Puritanism achieved a victory in se- 
curing the acceptance of its view of the sanctity 
of the Christian Sabbath as well among the parti- 
sans of the Established Church as among non-con- 
formists, it recognized the need of, and abundant- 
ly provided for, the physical recreation of the mass- 
es, especially of the city population; as instance 
the following law, passed when the Puritans were 
in power: 

In order that scholars, apprentices, and other 
servants might have time for recreation, “it was 
enacted by the ordinance of 1647 that they should 
have such convenient, reasonable recreation and 
relaxation from constant and ordinary labor on ev- 
ery second Tuesday in the month throughout the 
year, as formerly they had used to have on the fes- 
tivals called holy-days. And by another ordi- 
nance, passed the 28th of June, 1647, it was enact- 
ed that all windows of shops, warehouses, and oth- 
er places where wares or commodities were usually 
sold, should be kept shut on the said day of recre- 
ation from eight o’clock in the morning till eight 
in the evening ; and that no master should unlaw- 
fully detain his apprentice from his recreation, un- 
less on account of market-days, fair-days, etc.” 

This ordinance is a laudable effort to meet one 
of the wants of every city population, and so to 
meet it as not to sacrifice the Sabbath. The days 
of recreation were guards and outposts stationed 
for the protection of the citadel. It is the fevered 
excitement of our working life, carried to the very 
verge of God’s day, that unfits so many who live 
by toil for its Christian observance. In ten thou- 
sand instances the chain which holds us down to 
labor is not unbound till the stroke of the clock 
proclaims that holy-day is begun. Men of busi- 
ness, as well, carry the anxiety and fret of trade 
far into its sacred precincts, or sink into the leth- 
argy of entire exhaustion. We array, thus, one 
part of the human constitution against another ; 
whereas it should be our study to meet all of its 
requirements. When we remember that, besides 
this physical prostration, there is in the mind of 
many an indifference to the moral improvement 
which it is the object of the Sabbath to secure, to- 
gether with the false views unhappily engendered 
by a wrong system of social training, we need 
not be surprised at the increased desecration of the 
day. 

City life is highly artificial, and demands a cor- 
respondingly thoughtful provision for its necessi- 
ties. A rural population submits with greater 
readiness to the claims of the Sabbatic law; for 
six days of activity in the pure air are sufficient 
for the claims of the body, so that rest comes as a 
privilege, and the excitation of new and elevating 
trains of thought as an agreeable interchange, and 
these together are best secured by the observance 
of the day according to its strictly Christian idea. 
Yet the labors of John Wesley among the rustics 
of England prove how far such a population may 
be degraded by giving up the Sabbath mainly to 
recreation, without regard to its higher ends. 
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Let us, then, endeavor to place in orderly ar- 
ray some of the benefits which we may conceive 
to flow from a strict observance of the day of rest. 
If we look at the provisions made for our well- 
being, we will perceive how ample among them are 
those which look to compensating for the wear and 
tear of active life. When the pulse has become 
feeble, the step languid, the brain dull, God gently 
lulls the senses to repose, steeps us in forgetfulness, 
and hands us over to ‘‘tired nature’s sweet restor- 
er, balmy sleep.” By making the earth turn di- 
urnally on its axis, he hides us from the light of 
day, swathes us in darkness, giving us only the 
distant tapers of the sky. The spell of care is 
broken, bright fancies visit the sad and the dis- 
pirited, the galling chain of circumstance is cast 
away, and we forget for a while our troubled con- 
dition here. But neither the fatigue of body nor 
the weariness of mind is sufficiently repaired by 
these stated seasons of slumber. Our Creator has 
therefore given us this one day out of seven equal- 
ly for the restoration of the body and the improve- 
ment of the soul. Being a day, it is a season of 
conscious, intelligent relaxation. Being a religious 
day, we can be cheered, not with unsubstantial vi- 
sions of slumber, but with the promises of immor- 
tality made by our Father in His Word. Man en- 
joys the returns of sleep in common with all ani- 
mal existence: the Sabbath is his in virtue of his 
prerogative as made in the image of God. 

It is physically beneficial ; for no more labor is 
accomplished when this day’s observance is omit- 
ted than when it is duly enjoyed. Our servant- 
of-all-work, the steam-engine, may pant and drive 
the whole Sunday through, the myriad wheels of 
factories may clatter and roll, the hives of trade 
may be populous with throngs rushing out and in, 
labor may ply its mattock and spade, or tug at box 
and bale, regardless of the rest appointed for the 
relief of man, but nothing will be gained. At the 
year’s end no more will be accomplished than if 
God's day had been duly honored. On the contrary, 
the working-classes will be physically and morally 
degraded, and capital will have become more grasp- 
ing and avaricious. This experiment has frequent- 
ly been tried, and always with the same result. 

But as the masses of men are, of necessity, bound 
to exhausting toil, it is well to look at the benefits 
of the Sabbath especially in relation tothem. If 
this day was made for man, their experience will 
bring clear testimony to the fact; for they best 
represent the wants of our common humanity. 
Fortunately their testimony has been carefully col- 
lected. In the year 1848 a benevolent English gen- 
tjeman offered three several prizes for the best es- 
says upon the observance of the Sabbath, to be 
written by working men. In a short period a 
large number were offered. The authors of the 
essays selected for publication insist, in emphatic 
terms, upon the importance, nay, the necessity, to 
the classes they represent of this divinely-appoint- 
ed rest. They urge that it is for them a heaven- 
built barrier against the encroachments of selfish 
capitalists, whose attention is fixed solely upon the 
amassing of money. As in a dense population 
wages come down inevitably to the point of a bare 
support, they argue that they would gain no more 
from seven days of work than they do now from 
six—that is, a mere subsistence. During the six 
secular days their bones and muscles, their thews 
and sinews are mortgaged, and must be rendered 
in faithful service; on this day, the toiler feels 





that he belongs tonoman. Tugging and heaving, 
he has rolled the mighty weight to the hill-top; 
shall he, without a moment’s pause, follow its de- 
scent, and begin to heave and raise it again? Let 
him tarry a while on that blessed eminence, which 
the light of God’s day crowns; let him catch a 
brief glimpse of heaven, and, if he will, cheer 
himself with the thought of the coming day when 
the weary may rest forever. 

It is morally, socially, and politically beneficial. 
The obliteration of the sanctity of the Sabbath is 
the obliteration in the public mind of the distinc- 
tion between things sacred and profane. The re- 
spect in which it is held may be every where taken 
as the measure of the prevalence of religious prin- 
ciple. The quiet and the peace of a consecrated 
Sabbath are the prerequisite conditions for the in- 
culcation of the moral lessons, in which, according 
to the ordinance of God, it behooves men to be 
trained. The witnesses whose testimony we have 
adduced above, aver that on this day only can the 
families of the working classes, scattered by the 
necessities of labor, be united ; that then only can 
kindly domestic feeling be thoroughly cultivated, 
and children thoroughly instructed in moral and 
religious truth. The love which they cherish for 
this Divine institution is visible in the affectionate 
epithets which they apply to it: ‘The pearl of 
days,” *‘the light of the week,” “ the toiler’s jubi- 
lee,”’ ‘‘ the slave’s release,” “‘ the antidote of weari- 
ness,” ‘* the suspension of the curse.” In answer 
to the assertion that the day may be advantage- 
ously used for pleasure and social festivity, they 
declare that such uses become abuses, ending in 
dissipation and excess; that they who go to labor 
after a Sabbath so spent, go to it with languor; that 
its Christian observance serves best for the recuper- 
ation of body and the invigoration of mind. Inthe 
United States, where every man is one of the de- 
positaries of political power, and has political re- 
sponsibilities, moral invelligence and enlightened 
conscientiousness are indispensable to social well- 
being. The lessons of submission to lawful au- 
thority, of self-restraint, of self-respect inspired by 
conscious virtue, are too important to be left to 
hap-hazard; and how can the citizen be taught 
them save under the sanctions of religion, enforced 
during the quiet of a Christian Sabbath? It is 
the day so consecrated that the good Herbert cele- 
brates in his exquisite verse : 

“O day, most calm, most bright! 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 
The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and by his blood; 
The couch of time, care’s balm and bay; 
The week were dark, but for thy light, 

Thy torch doth show the way. 

“The other days and thou 
Make up one man; whose face thou art, 
Knocking at heaven with thy brow; 
The working-days are the back part; 
The burden of the week lies there, 
Making the whole to stoop and bow, 

Till thy release appear. 

“The Sundays of man's life, 
Threaded together on Time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King! 

On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife; 
More plentiful than hope.” 


Let us now turn to a picture of society where 
the Sabbath is given up to recreation, with but little 
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regard to its higher uses; or where the effort is 
made to commingle in its observance worship and 
pastime. We are met at once with the phenome- 
non that much of the worship is a mere form; the 
appearance of devoutness is there, but the heart is 
not init. At the same time thousands, choosing— 
as they are taught they may—between attendance 
upon church and amusement, devote the day to 
the latter, and as their cravings are keen for an- 
imal enjeyment, the results may be readily con- 
ceived. Moreover, where the idea prevails that 
the Sabbath need not be strictly observed as holy, 
another idea prevails also—that it may, when ne- 
cessary, be appropriated to labor, and thus the pro- 
tection afforded to the working classes, by its con- 
secration to religion, is taken away. But we are 
. not willing to rest the matter upon our testimony 
alone. Let us hear how the eminent Frenchmen, 
Prudhon and the Abbé Gaume, describe Sunday 
in France : 

**Sunday, in the towns, is a day of rest, with- 
eut motive or end; an occasion of display for the 
women and children, of consumption in the res- 
taurants and wine-shops, of degrading idleness, 
of surfeit and debauchery. On Sunday the tribu- 
tals are closed, public b is ded, the 
schools have vacation, the work-shops are idle, 
the army reposes—and for what? That the judge, 
laying aside his toga and his gravity, may have 
leisure for the cares of ambition and pleasure ; that 
the savant may cease from thinking; that the 
workman may make merry ; that the grisette may 
dance; and that the soldier may tipple or grow 
weary with lassitude. The tradesman alone is 
busy.” 

Still more energetic is the language of the elo- 
quent Abbé: 

‘* Where do these men, women, and children— 
free now of their time—resort? They take, with- 
out doubt, the way to the temple ; thither they go 
te repair, by a twice salutary rest, the forces of 
their bodies and the piety of their spirits. No, 
the prodigals do not know any more the house of 
their Father. Where, then, do they go? Ask 
the barriéres, the theatres, the taverns, the places 
of debauchery. For them the tables of surfeit and 
excess have displaced the holy table ; licentious 
songs are their sacred hymns. The theatre is their 
church, dances and shows engage them instead of 
instruction and prayers. The night brings noend 
to this fearful scandal. At this evil hour inno- 
cence is most frequently seduced; and, under the 
shadow of evening, the mysteries of iniquity are 
finished. On the morrow they return to labor 
with bodies worn-out by the intemperance of the 





night, with spirits fatigued by dissipation and in-.; 


trigue, with hearts corrupted, with consciences 
stung by remorse, and the week begun with the 
curse of God. Thus, by a disorder which cries for 
vengeance to Heaven, the holy-day is the day of 
the week most profaned.” 

From such a Sabbath may a kind Providence 
ever deliver us! But already its desecration has 
been imported into our midst; and it behooves 
all true men who value the public welfare, to re- 
sist the pulling down of the barriers by which, in 
our land, it has from time immemorial been girt. 
A good work has already been done in the sus- 
pension of Sunday travel on many of our great 
railroads; and, as might be expeeted, the opera- 
tives work better, and human life is all the safer, 
for this devotion of the day to rest. Much more 





remains to be done in the enforcement of State 
and Municipal laws, many of which are the ripe 
fruit of the wisdom and piety of our ancestors. 
The unbelieving and dissolute may scoff, and the 
sophistical plead for the privilege of turning lib- 
erty into licentiousness; but let us remember that 
“the profanation of the Sabbath is the material- 
ization of the people; that a people materialized 
is a people destroyed.” 


Ehitar’s Easy Chair. 
E are now eighty-two years old! (The Easy 
Chair does not mean itself, venerable as it 
is, but its country.) Born of very poor but re- 
spectable parents, we have pushed on through a 
thousand vicissitudes, until now the completion of 
our century stands full in view. The duration of 
the highest prosperity of Greece was not so long as 
the time we have already lived. The prime of 
Greek power lasted about seventy years, and thence 
through rapid changes it fell into chaos. 

is our age youth, or maturity, or decline? 

The Easy Chair suggests the theme for all Fourth 
of July orators. After the bells have ‘‘ ushered in 
the auspicious day”—after the cannon have roared 
with contagious voices from Maine to California, 
and the Atlantic and Pacific have heard the happy 
music pealing across a continent—after the young la- 
dies in white have cast their blooming wreaths upon 
the orator’s platform, and the long hot dusty pro- 
cession has passed into the meeting-house, and sits 
fanning with bandanas its moist brows and warm 
necks, exposed by the loosened collar—when the 
band have played “ Hail Columbia !” and the choir 
have sung in resonant chorus “‘ the Star-spangled 
Banner”—when the Declaration that all men are 
created free and equal has been read, and the sol- 
emn prayer offered—then let the orator rise and 
answer the question, in which every one of his 
hearers, from the same Majneto the same California, 
is profoundly interested—Is our present age of 
eighty-two years youth, or maturity, or decline ? 

The question might lead him into the domain of 
politics, whither the Easy Chair does not follow 
him. Yet, whatever he said, he could not omit to 
mention the sublime opportunity offered to man- 
kind and the great ideas of all ages, upon this 
continent. He could not fail to mark the wonder, 
never sufficiently noted, that for such long, long 
centuries this continent was hidden from human 
knowledge, and to trace in that fact some clew to 
the divine purpose in American civilization and 
history. - 

What might he not do and say, the Fourth of July 
orator, to redeem his subject from triteness and 
restore it to its profound interest and charm? It 
is the day for an appeal to the national conscience, 
to be worthy of ourselves, of our condition, and of 
our destiny. It is the day to be brave and bold. 
It is the day when the popular heart demands as 
its fit orator no maker of phrases, no mouther of 
commonplace platitudes, but a man whose words 
shall be like lightning to purify and illuminate. 
A brave and honorable nation, like an honorable 
and brave man, looking clearly in the eye of its 
friend, challenges his criticism, defers to his rebuke, 
and kindles under his praises. ‘ 

Are not wea brave and honorable nation? Listen 
to the orators, and judge. Hearken to the after- 
dinner speeches, and answer. If they tell the truth, 
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no man who is to speak need to fear speaking 
plainly. If we are great in all the elements of 
true national greatness, need we tremble to know 
it? If we are not great, but weak and in danger, 
ought we not to tremble not to know it ? 

Of course all the people will say, Amen. 





Tue week of Anniversaries is long past ; but it is 
the pleasure and privilege of an old Easy Chair to 
chew the cud of remembrance and reflection, and 
when the immediate event is passed, to consider its 
bearing and influence. So after the seed is sown, 
we walk over the smooth fields, in whose bosoms 
such universal germination is going on, and medi- 
tate the possible —— or foresee the golden har- 
vests. 

The week was never more exciting and interest- 
ing than it was this year, and it will undoubtedly 
grow in interest with time. For it is a grand 
tournament of oratory and debate. It is getting 
to be our great central intellectual festival, corre- 
sponding to the games of old Greece. The public 
that throngs the meetings during that week is no 
longer content with the sapless speeches of dry 
divines, but requires—and now generally obtains— 
speeches of marrow and pith from real men, from 
speakers on whose tongue the fiery touch of elo- 
quence has been laid, whose lips the Attic bees 
have stung into intensity and power. 

And the week shows what oratorical force is yet 
left in the clergy. The American people is such a 
speaking race, it has such a gift for public oratory, 
that the almost universal habit of our preachers to 
write their sermuns seemed to threaten seriously 
to interfere with extempore eloquence, and that im- 
mediate sympathy between speaker and audience 
which is the best thing in oratory, and so to leave 
the laity probably the chief orators. 

But, unquestionably, the most effective orators 
we have are among the clergy. Not exclusively, 
eertainly, for Edward Everett is not a clergyman, 
although he was clerically bred, and Wendell Phil- 
lips is not a clergyman. But Dr. Tyng is, and 
Mr. Beecher is, and so are Bethune, and Chapin, 
and M‘Clintock, and Cheever, and Starr King, 
and Cuyler, and Clark, and Milburn, and Bellows, 
and Thompson ; and these are all eloquent men, 
some of them as eloquent as any orators we have 
in our history, and all of them are to be heard in 
the great days of May, when from every quarter 
of the country men and women come up to the 
anniversaries. 

Yet if a man, in the hope of discovering the 
secret of eloquence, should go from one meeting to 
another in the anniversary week, and listen pa- 
tiently and critically to all the speakers, how little 
after all he would have found what he sought! 
Eloquence is as subtle and indescribable as fra- 
grance or music. How many a flower which seems 
to you lovely or gorgeous as it hangs upon its 
stem, and which you would pass by, only admir- 
ing it, suddenly enchants and retains you, and 
lingers forever in your memory, the moment you 
perceive its fragrant breath! What were the rose 
without its odor! How poor is the bird of Para- 
dise beside the lark ! 

“That from heaven or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art." - 

So indescribable is eloquence and so fascinating. 
It does not belong necessarily to scholars and pol- 
ished periods. It does not depend upon brilliant 





rhetoric, uor even upon imagination. It is the 
growth of the particular time and circumstance ; 
it is the peculiar pathy between the speaker and 
the hearers. You feel it tingling in your fingers, 
perhaps, before you suspected it to be eloquence. 
It was a beautiful glittering stone, suddenly it 
was lava. 

But who shall give rules for this electric touch, 
or teach the power with which the enthusiasm of 
crowds is kindled? The eloquence of some ora- 
tors gathers as rapidly and suddenly as a summer 
shower, lightens, strikes, and passes on; that of 
others rises like a storm at sea—slowly and slow- 
ly, with changing winds, with a hazy sun, with 
thickening clouds, with increasing roar, until, after 
many days, the gloomy majesty prevails and over- 
bears the horizon. For fifteen years Isocrates— 
‘*that old man eloquent whom the dishonest victory 
of Cheronea killed with report”—was engaged in 
preparing one discourse. How Demosthenes la- 
bored tradition is never weary of telling. Cicero 
was “a dig,” and, not without justice, perhaps, he 
called the orator a rarer product of nature than 
the poet. Mirabeau, the most famous, fiery, and 
effective of Freneh orators, sometimes took the 
brief of an oration, so to speak, from the hands of a 
friend, as he mounted the tribune, and spoke some 
of his most piercing and persuasive discourses 
from the manuscript. Lord Chesterfield, whose 
oratorical excellence lives chiefly in tradition, had 
long accustomed himself to a sharp drill in the 
English language, choosing only the best and most 
expressive words, so that he said it was harder for 
him to talk improperly than well. Lord Chatham 
was neither a man of deep thought nor of wide 
learning, but his voice was musical and his action 
dramatic. Burke, whose orations are the greatest 
orations in English literature, began by surprising 
Parliament as a prodigy, and ended by emptying 
the House. Was it not Fox who said that a speech 
was not a good speech if it read well? But Dr. 
Chalmers, the greatest of modern English pulpit 
orators, spoke from manuscript. 

In our own country John B. Gough, who is the 
most popular and effective speaker with the great 
mass of the people, is a person of ordinary mind, 
of small learning, not graceful in manner nor of 
musical voice, yet he collects crowds every where, 
who pay to hear him upon the subject they have 
always heard him treat, and who hang upon every 
word with tears and laughter and delight. He is 
an oratoric actor. He reels and staggers and falls 
—he smiles and sighs and grins—in delineation of 
his theme. Gough was engaged for fifty th d 
dollars by the English Temperance Society to work 
forthem in England. The sum is a practical, sub- 
stantial statement of the value of his oratory. On 
the other hand, Edward Everett is a person of large 
scholarship, of elegant and cultivated intellect and 
taste, of the highest refinement of association and 
manner. Singularly timid, fastidious, and cold, he 
is entirely undramatic. He has a studied grace 
of gesture, never vehement, too characteristically 
quivering, a musical voice carefully modulated, 
and a sublime propriety of demeanor. His dis- 





courses are most carefully elaborated and commit- 
ted; the constitution of his mind and his character 
prevent his taking any side, or pressing a powerful 
conviction or view which might be distasteful to 
any hearer; he has, consequently, neither the stim- 
ulus of opposition nor the glory of victory and tri- 
umphant assertion. 


Yet he is called the greatest 
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of our orators. He it is who fills the great build- | 
ings and draws the admiring crowds. He is the | 
very contrast of Gough; who, then, shall tell the 
secret of oratory? . 

Upon the whole, this age and our own country | 
have shown the most striking spectacle in the long | 
history of oratory and eloquence. Kossuth’s rep- | 
utation as a speaker is not surpassed by that of | 
any man who has spoken among us. The power | 
and persuasion, the fire and pathos of his speeches | 
are traditional. They had this farther value that | 
they were not passionate rhetoric only, beautiful | 
and seductive, but they were full of principles and | 
thoughts. They were worth reading, which can | 
be said of very few good speeches of the kind. | 
And yet when you reflect upon his great fame— | 
when you reflect that he is not unjustly classed by | 
English critics with the greatest orators in history, | 
is it not startling to remember that this effect was 
all produced in an utterly foreign language, mas- 
tered in prison? If the exile Kossuth, speaking 
in England or in America, led every listener cap- 
tive, what must not the effect have been, when, in 
his own country, upon the kindling, longing, break- 
ing hearts of his countrymen, he lavished all the 
enthusiasm of his own soul in the pliant, melan- 
choly Magyar dialect ? 

But it is with eloquence as with other of the 
fine arts. 
is in the orator, and how much in the hearer. Men 
hear with their hearts a man whom they love. So 
they hear with a pre-assumed admiration a speak- 
er who is very famous. People who listen to an 
orator like Spurgeon, go in an excited state of 
mind. They are apt to like him extravagantly or 
to be repelled entirely. His speech is like the new 
book of a popular author. The public accepts it 
with a smile before it has read it. 

Ifa man, therefore, should attend all the anniver- 
saries next year with the intention of studying 
eloquence and finding out its secrets and its laws, 
how completely bafiled he would be by every 
speaker! Every thing that could be taught him 
of the method would be merely mechanical—and 
he would not have come in vain, if he should have 
learned that it is foolish to talk of making an 
orator. A speaker may be taught to open his 
mouth and pronounce his words audibly and use 
them grammatically; He may be taught pro- 
priety of action—not grace, unless nature has made 
him graceful. He may be taught to acquaint him- 
self. thoroughly with the subject in debate, and 
long habit may give even a nervous man coolness 
and self-possession. But when you have taught 
him all, he is as far from eloquence as any scholar 
in Titian’s studio, who had faithfully learned to 
draw and to mix his colors and lay them on, is far 
from being Titian or a great painter. In oratory, 
as in every other department of human labor and 
expression, the essential secret is a gift of God, 
and we try to describe it and grasp it by seizing 
the mere forms. 





a 





A FRIENDLY and sensible corresp t writes : 
“CuaTuaM Steeet, New YORK. 

“My Dear Easy Cnatr,—Let us converse 
about that which yeu style ‘ very Jewish.’” 

He then continues in a generous and calm and 
intelligent way to call to account the common 
habit of using the word Jewish as a stigma of self- 
ishness and meanness; and quotes many curious 


| prejudice. 
You can not say how much of the effect | 





facts from the statistics of the race, in this country 


and in others, and with many a kindly cogent ar- 
gument invites the Chair to be more thoughtful 
and just hereafter. 

Now, in the first place, the Easy Chair, with- 
out reeurring to its printed pages, but conscious 
only of its general spirit, feels very confident that 
it has not used the expression in any sense that 
could convict it of guilt from its correspondent’s 
point of view. But the question suggested is a 
fair one and worthy of consideration, as the letter 
is of a candid answer. 

And, in the second place—distinguishing our cor- 
respondent as X.—has X. reflected upon the reason 
of the universal prejudice against his race in Chris- 
tendom? Is it surprising that a civilization called 
from the name of Christ should hold under per- 
petual ban of dislike and partial ignominy the 
whole race which is descended from those who re- 
jected the leader of Christendom as the Messiah, 
and who refuse him to this day? The Easy Chair 
does not express any opinion of the charity of such 
a wholesale judgment, but, taking human nature 
as it is, is it not a very natural and obvious preju- 
dice ? 

That feeling accounts for the general odium 
which hangs over the Jews in Christian countries. 
It has passed now, of course, into a traditional 
Very few people who call a man who 
is a hard trader a Jew really understand why 
they do it. 

The reason, in addition to the first one, is, that 
after the exile of the Jews into a world in which 
Christendom was constantly growing, they were 
obliged to earn their livelihood, as they best could, 
under the immense disadvantage of this prejudice. 
Compelled to the strictest economy, all their 
shrewd, sharp faculties were developed—the preju- 
dice against them begot in their minds a retaliatory 
hatred of the Christians—they came to deal natu- 
rally in coin which was of absolute value every 
where—and thus they were of the greatest neces- 
sity and use to those who most heartily despised 
them. In turn they extorted all they could. 
They became sour and sordid. They lived to 
accumulate money, and became naturally a by- 
word. The Jew passed into literature. The le- 
gend of the Wandering Jew was treated in a hun- 
dred ways. He was the type of the sin and suffer- 
ing of the race. Shakespeare created Shylock ; 
Scott, Isaac of York; Dickens and Thackeray, 
Fagin and Mr. Moss: besides, all the other money- 
lenders and usurers in every literature. 

These things surely explain the traditional treat- 
ment of the Jewish race. Of course they do not 
justify it. But X. will easily see how and why a 
man is called ‘“‘a Jew” as a term of reproach. 
That the general character and conduct of the race 
in the world at the present time at all corroborate 
this reputation the Easy Chair is far from saying ; 
and that a nation is very likely to be estimated by 
its worst individuals is, unhappily, too true. X. 
asserts that ‘‘ wherever the Jew has gone he has 
taken with him morals, cultivation, education, and 
intelligent enterprise. He has kept pace with the 
pioneer, and he opens his door, his hearth, his purse 
to the distressed with genuine philanthropy.” He 
then instances Judah Touro as a true patriot and 
a good man, rich in good works. He informs us 
that the Jewish population of the City of New 
York exceeds in number that of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. He invites us 
to the “‘ palatial mansions” in which they reside— 
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to visit the Jew mechanics of every kind —to ob- 
serve the Jews upon the police — to consider some 
twenty benevolent mutual aid societies. He bids 
us scan Chatham Street closely, and we shall find 
as many Christians as Jews among those mer- 
chants, and shall discover that there are but about 
Sifteen pawnbrokers of that ilk. Farther down town 
we are instructed that we shall find them in the 
California trade, in wholesale furs, dry-goods, caps, 
boots and shoes, and woolens, and some just launch- 
ing in the shipping business. They have ‘‘ stood 
the panic” well; have employed, and employ, 
thousands of hands, at regular wages; some are 
directors in banks, and others in insurance com- 
panies. In the doubtful region of Wall Street 
there are but two bill-brokers and two bankers of 
the race, and X. knows of no ‘‘ shaver” there. In 
the City Hall we encounter various high officers 
who are of Hebrew descent. In the courts of 
law, says X., “* we bow to the City Judge, recog- 
nize the associate United States District-Attorney 
(the letter was dated early in May), shake hands 
with the best criminal lawyer of the city, say good- 
day to one of the Record Commissioners, and notice 
some seven other gentlemen of the long robe, all 
of whom are professed Israelites. There is a mil- 
itary review, and the troops are passing in front. 
Notice these troops of cavalry —these other com- 
panies of infantry — all of them, officers and men, 
avowed Jews. .... The Macedonian’s newly-ap- 
pointed commodore is a Jew.” They have their 
newspapers, scores of physicians and apothecaries, 
teachers, preachers, artists, and ‘‘ that noble insti- 
tution, the Jews’ Hospital.” 

X. concludes his interesting letter : 

** We are not better, but certainly are not worse, 
than the society in which we live. You are tired, 
dear Easy Chair. I confess we have had quite a 
laborious journey. I hope that you will now have 
the opportunity of defining the real meaning of 
your ‘sharp practice’ and ‘ very Jewish.’”” (The 
Easy Chair has already stated that it is a mistaken 
supposition that it used these words.) 

‘* Now is there any thing more? You tell me 
that we keep ourselves as a close corporation, and 
do not mix with the world. I rather fancy the 
world—that is, the fashionable Misses M‘Flimsey 
and the respectable Gunnybags—don’t desire to 
mix with us, and we cheerfully accommodate 
them. That world has a prejudice, which you keep 
up, against these Jews, with whom I now have 
made you acquainted. And don’t you think that 
to withstand such prejudice, and to occupy the po- 
sition which I have now shown to you, requires 
honor, integrity, industry, perseverance, intelli- 
gence, morality, and religion, and could never be 
obtained by a population of ‘ shavers,’ ‘ usurers,’ 
‘ fences’—by ‘JEWS’ in the sense in which litter- 
ateurs, and even Easy Chairs, sometimes apply the 
term ?” 

Certainly our Hebrew friends could not demand 
a more hearty statement of their side of the ques- 
tion. But they can not expect a world-wide pre- 
judicé, ingrained by religious fanaticism, to per- 
ish rapidly. The feeling is almost beyond the con- 
trol of reason. And yet this century has given us 
old Mendellsohn the philosopher, and young Men- 
dellsohn the musician, Meyerbeer and Rachel, 
Heine and Disraeli; and at this moment, as pow- 
er is estimated, a Jew is the most powerful man in 
the world. Rothschild holds in his pocket the 


peace of the world. Louis Napoleon recently call-, 





ed him to consult about the safety of his empire. 
** Rothschild bluntly told him that the best meas- 
ure would be to d the A/oniteur and semi-of- 
ficial papers for a few months, since the fears of the 
moneyed classes are continually excited by the in- 
discreet and bullying articles against either Aus- 
tria or England. Accordingly, the papers have 
been ordered to abstain in future from similar at- 
tacks, and to pocket the insult offered by the En- 
glish jurymen and press in the case of Bernard.” 

That is to say, Rothschild is of more weight 
than all the Cabinet and the Generals. And, in- 
deed, however many Jew knaves a man may re- 
member to have seen, he can not very readily re- 
call a Jew fool. The feeling of the Easy Chair’s 
correspondent is most natural. Only let him and 
his friends remember this: that no thoughtful, 
honorable man is seriously and permanently pre- 
judiced against another for the reason of his race. 
He may not be entirely free from the effect of the 
universal feeling — he may even sometimes incau- 
tiously use the name of the race as a reproach, but 
it is a carelessness for which he will express his re- 
gret the moment it is breught to his notice. In 
this country—and, indeed, in others that the Easy 
Chair knows—it may most truly be said that the 
Jews do not commit the crimes, do not fill the pris- 
ons, but are orderly and sober citizens. But so 
strong, so ineradicable is the stain of prejudice, that 
the present English House of Lords has refused to re- 
move the Jewish disabling clause at the same time 
that the Commons passed the bill to grant supplies to 
Maynooth College. Let X. remember what a long 
and bitter battle was fought upon the Catholic 
question, and believe, with the Easy Chair, that 
the Jewish disabilities will at last be removed, not 
only to an equal seat in the English Parliament, 
but to an equal place with all other people in the 
charity of Christendom. 








Tue Easy Chair has received another letter of 
another kind—a letter in print, in the Wound City 
Emporium, in Kentucky—and as it read it the sap 
of forgotten springs seemed to stir once more in its 
old wood, and, except that the tree has “ died into 
a” chair (not a desk, as Lamb said), it would have 
blossomed all over in recognition of the generous 
feeling of the letter. ‘‘Ilt makes me sad some- 
times,” it says, “‘to think that the Chair, some 
morning, will be found vacant, and stiff, and star- 
ing, and will finally be carried silently away to 
the garret, or some dark corner!” Yes; but so to 
have lived as to make itself so missed when it is 
gone is a fate fair enough for any Chair, or for any 
man. What a sacred charm, what a tender value 
it gives to life, to know that if you suddenly ceased 
to live there would be—were it only one person— 
to whom the sun would never again shine quite so 
brightly ; in whose eyes the flowers would have 
lost something ; to whom all the beauty and grand- 
eur of the world would be a little sobered and 
changed ; and whose hope and faith, reaching out 
after you, should take hold of that divine love 
which sustains the seen and the unseen ! 


Ix the March Number of the Magazine the Easy 
Chair tried to show that Thackeray had not un- 
justly represented the veuth of Washington. It 
has received a great many public and private re- 
plies to what it said, but it is useless to prolong 
the debate. Whether the Virginians is interesting 


or not, whether Thackeray is a man of talent or 
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not, whether the American people like him and his 
treatment of Washington, are comparatively unim- 
portant questions in view of the chief inquiry which 
has been suggested by the debate. This is logic- 
ally stated in a letter from ‘‘ Calafornia” to the 
‘*Renouned Easy Chair,” which subjoins a few 
passages. ‘‘.....Nor can we make too nice a 
point of it. From the fact that the Americans hold 
Washington as too sacred a character to be handled 
in this trifling manner. With almost an equal pro- 
priety might Thackeray have manufactured a nov- 
el from the Bible, and have made the Saviour and 
St. Paul its leading” characters. 

‘* When has the world produced his peer? Has 
Greece, with all her commanding talents? Has 
Rome, with her magnificent display of genius? 
Has England, with all her boasted array of pro- 
found intellects, equaled him ? 

“* Had the Greeks half as much occasion to have 
admired the character of Achilles as we have that 
of Washington they would have been justified to 
have ranked him in their imaginations as a full- 
grown god. 

‘* Washington should be represented as history 
proves he was, the heaven-chosen, miraculous 
founder of our nation. . . . . . Then can we be like 
him? Impossible! There is no more Americas to 
found, although there is one to preserve.” 

This is the logical result of the argument. Wash- 
ington is too sacred to be mentioned except upon 
bended knees and with hushed voice, as we name 
a deity. And this is the lesson that is to be 
taught the children. Washington and our fathers 
were not honest, brave, wise, and great, striking 
bravely and steadily, through gloom and long de- 
lay, for their country ; but the chief of them was 
a miraculous leader, and, of course, not only was 
there no possibility of any other result—but being 
a supernatural personage, he is no kind of prototype 
or example for any body else. His patriotism was 
not the simple love and faith and power which re- 
side in the heart of every man, but was a peculiar 
gift. The rest of us may be pretty good patriots, 
but not so excellent lovers of our country as he. 

But will ‘‘ Calafornia’’ not confess that when he 
tells his son of our great Washington he practically 
says to him, ‘‘ Here, my son, was a Virginia gen- 
tleman, of good fortune and fine promise, of a sin- 
gularly calm and balanced mind—of a remarkable 
prudence and wisdom, who used his good sense, 
and his military skill, and his vast moral influence, 
derived from the purity and nobility of his charac- 
ter, to lead his fellow-countrymen through a long 
and weary war. He sometimes lost battles, he 
sometimes won battles; but his love of country 
and his confidence in God and justice were unswerv- 
ing, and, at length, by wisely using the means he 
could collect, he succeeded in driving the enemy 
from our shores. My son, his chief greatness was 
a greatness of character. That made him an in- 
corruptible magistrate and general, and an honest 
citizen. Go: contemplate his virtues and make 
them your own; you may be as incorruptible and 
honest in your degree as he. He had no assist- 
ance that every child of God has not. If you are 
less single-minded than he, you betray your coun- 
try and you invite the scorn of every generous 
soul.” 

That is the honorable lesson of Washington’s life. 
When you make him a demi-god you lift him out 
of human sympathy. You can no longer appeal to 
his probity and fidelity as a pattern and spur, be- 
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cause they were supernatural endowments. Men 
will excuse themselves from sacrifices for liberty, 
even from loving liberty with that absorbing pas- 
sion which becomes every American, upon the plea 
that Washington had peculiar assistance and light. 
“It is no merit of his,” they will say—and justly, 
if this assumption be allowed—“ that he was what 
he was. If he had been like the rest of us, we 
should feel the force of his wonderful calmness and 
patriotism. As it is, he was the miraculous found- 
er of the State, and you have no right to expect in 
me, plain Andrew Jones, the virtues and self-de- 
nials and so forth of miraculous personages.” 

Plain Andrew Jones has the best of the argu- 
ment, and will put you down. Whoever talks 
about the peculiar sacredness of Washington’s 
character, in a manner to convey that it was dif- 
ferent from the peculiar sacredness of the charac- 
ters of other great and good men, puts a club into 
the hands of traitors to strike at liberty and our 
country. Among all figures of human history 
none certainly stands more serene and lofty than 
Washington. His memory is our precious national 
treasure. His life was the very model of repub- 
lican integrity and simplicity. He loved liberty no 
less wisely than well. He was greater than he 
that taketh a city, for he ruled his own spirit. 
Among generals, a great gencral ; among states- 
men, a wise and sagacious governor; among men, 
a good man, there is no wonder that he was unani- 
mously called to the Presidency, or that a whole 
people literally wept at his death. His life was 
an illustration of noble manhood; and all his fellow- 
citizens are men. 





Tue “ Editors” of this Magazine were recently 
informed by a courteous communication that they 
had been elected honorary members of the —— 
Platonic Association. 

When that highly respectable body embraced 
in the foregoing plural were so kind as to apprise 
the Easy Chair of the honors that had befallen them, 
the Chair, standing upon all its four legs, was 
commencing a speech of congratulation, when he 
was interrupted by thirteen of the “‘ Editors,”” who 
begged him to restrain his eloq e for a t, 
and listen farther. 

‘¢ For,” said they, ‘‘ our election is attended with 
conditions. The object of the —— Platonic Asso- 
ciation, as we are informed, is the acquisition of 
knowledge and the improvement of mind.” 

*¢ Well, certainly,” interrupted the Easy Chair, 
“nothing could be more—” 

‘Stop, we beg you,” cried the thirteen in a 
breath. “The Association hopes that when we 
have received the announcement of our election 
we will acknowledge the acceptance of its highest 
honors by forwarding a copy of our valuable Maga- 
zine, which will not only tend to the advancement 
of science, but will also give a larger circulation 
to that periodical. And this is ‘the condition 
precedent,’ as the Kansas debaters say; for they 
hope to receive the Magazine in order to have the 
pleasure of enrolling our names upon the Society 
books. That is to say, No Magazine, no member- 
ship.” 

«Very well,” said this Easy Chair, “‘are you 
going to accept ?” 

‘* Dear Easy Chair, we came to beg you to write 
a reply for us.” 

‘* What shall I say ?” 

** Just what you choose.” 
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‘* You confide in me ?” 

** Absolutely.” 

So the thirteen seated themselves around the 
Easy Chair, and busied themselves with their edi- 
torial duties, while we wrote as follows: 


** GENTLEMEN OF THE PLATONIC ASSOCIATION— 
We have received your very courteous announce- 
ment of our election as honorary members of your 
Society, on the condition precedent that we send 
you the Magazine. The annual subscription to 
the Monthly is three dollars, the annual postage 
amounts to thirty-six cents. We accept with grat- 
itude the honor you propose—upon one condition 
precedent—namely, that you send us three barrels 
of superior winter apples annually, at one dollar a 
barrel—we agreeing to pay the freight. We hope 
at the earliest moment to receive a bill of lading of 
the apples, that we may have the pleasure of hav- 
ing our names enrolled upon the books of your 
Society. Very respectfully, 

“Tue Epirors or HarPer’s MAGAZINE.” 


When the Easy Chair read this draft of a pro- 
posed reply, Mr. Lambkin Veally, the most tender- 
hearted of all the editors, blushed and stammered 
and inquired whether his friends did not think the 
reply might wound the feelings of the gentlemen 
of the Association, and suggested that the Editors 
should respectfully thank the Society and send the 


ine. 

“Not at all,” shouted out Batt,* “not at all! 
Why, what havethey done? They want the Mag- 
azine. They don’t want to payforit. They send 
us a lubricating letter (treating us as the anaconda 
treats a donkey, in order to swallow him more 
easily), and inform us they have made us a member 
of their Society. Bur if we don’t send them the 
Magazine we sha’n’t be members. That isto say, 
the price of membership is three dollars a year. 
It is an insult to send us such a letter. I am for 
publishing it in the newspapers with the names 
in fall. There are about six hundred literary and 
miscellaneous periodicals published in this country, 
and the Platonic Association can get the whole of 
them by electing the editors members—on the same 
condition—if the editors are to be so easily gulled.” 

Mr. Batt sat down on the edge of the Table, and 
Mr. Sirius (who ‘‘does” the Summary) rose and 


remarked, 

“*Tt’s all honey-fuggling”—and sat down again. 

There was a moment of profound silence, when 
twelve of the thirteen shouted in chorus : 

** What’s honey-fuggling ?” 

‘* It’s cutting it too fat over the left,” replied Mr. 
Sirius. 

The meeting became uproarious at this point, and 
amidst confusing cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” ‘* Ques- 
tion!” ‘ Pitch into em!’ “ Question!” ‘‘ Gentle- 
men one mo—!” ‘‘ No, no!” ‘“‘ Down, down!” etc. 
etc., Mr. Crease (the Literary Notices) got the floor, 
and said that he had no doubt the letter was sent 
to the editors in perfect good faith. He was will- 
ing to believe that the Society was composed of 
very young men, and that they had not appreciated 
the absurdity of their action; for what honor can 
they think it to be made an honorary member of 
a Society on condition that you send them a Maga- 
zine? It is their own purses they are looking at, 
not our eminent talents, [Long and deafening ap- 





* The author of the Editor's Table. [This note is 
strictly confidential between the reader and the E. C.} 





plause.] Mr. Crease, therefore, moved that the 
Platonic Association have leave to withdraw, and 
sat down amidst three times three. 

Mr. Veally inquired why they could not send 
them the Magazine as requested. It’s only three 
dollars; and certainly the twenty-five editors, 
thirteen of whom only were present, could afford 


that. 

Mr. Byle (the author of the Jokes in the Drawer) 
rose in great excitement, and said: 

“Sir, Mr. Easy Chair, it makes me furious to 
hear such disgusting sentiments. How do we 
know there is any such Society? What is to pre- 
vent John Smith writing from any where, and in- 
forming us that we are made members of the Shav- 
ing of Shagpat Association on condition that we 
send the Magazine? Smith is the whole Society, 
and bags the Magazine and us at the same time. I 
don’t know any such Society or persons as appear in 
this letter. If I did, the principle is equally wrong. 
I move that the reply, drafted by our venerable 
friend on four legs, be adopted by acclamation and 
forwarded post-haste.” 

Upon putting the question, the vote was enthu- 
siastic and unanimous. Even Mr. Veally voted 
Aye. ‘‘If the gentlemen really want it so,” said 
he, ‘‘why I may as well join them; for I don’t 
want to hurt the feelings of my colleagues.” 

So the Editors of Harper’s Magazine are not 
H.M.P.A. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Last month we traveled, and chatted from our 
curricle ; this month we stay at home, and gossip 
from our Chair. Shall we be dull if we begin with 
politics, and give the color of feeling—Continental 
feeling—in view of the acquittal of Bernard and 
of the British status generally ? 

The first fires of French indignation, which found 
hottest vent in the Catholic journal of M. Veuillot 
(the Univers), have subsided; the Moniteur is silent ; 
the Constitutionnel has given over discussion which 
might prove provocative of rupture; but yet con- 
versation turns that way, and conversation has this 
color: The English are not to be judged like other 
people; to suppose them capable of those passions 
and sentiments which control the Continental na- 
tions, is to err very gravely. Great Britain is a 
planet apart, which gravitates in its special orbit, 
obedient to no influence but that of SELF-INTEREST. 
When it is convenient for her to surround herself 
with satellites, she chooses them from among the 
Continental nations as her necessity may demand. 
Now it is an alliance with Russia, now with France; 
again it is a close communion with Austria, or a 
tender fellowship with Prussia, and anon an earn- 
est lien with Sardinia. Her alliances are formed 
and broken with a facility that amazes; and the 
allies of yesterday are the foes of to-morrow, with- 
out disturbing or wounding the British self-love. 
To remain on good terms with Albion, her Conti- 
nental neighbors have but one course to pursue— 
they must abandon all self-respect, and accept the 
pretensions of the haughty islanders; at such cost 
they may hope kind words, and that gracious pro- 
tection which Albion. bestows upon her colonies. 

What boots it to call in question her tergiversa- 
tions? ‘Your Excellencies decide to-day in a 


manner diametrically opposite to your decision of 
yesterday, but your Excellencies always decide 
justly,” was the speech of an advocate to the old 
Seigneury of Venice. 


England expects the same 
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regard, and the same faith. To-day she approves 
the seizure of the Cagliari by Naplés; to-morrow 
she abjures the opinion, and sides with Sardinia— 
but who can doubt the wisdom of a British de- 
cision ? 

That great country is not so weak as to yield to 
a sentiment of honor or to heed the calls of grati- 
tude. Yesterday how grandly, in the eyes of Eu- 
rope and the world, she assumed defense of Turkey, 
and became the guardian of that desolate Isle of 
Serpents, in the mouths of the Danube, which Rus- 
sia coveted ; to-day she fastens her clutch upon 
Perim, and does not hear Turkey, if Turkey dare 
to rebel. 

Yesterday she bids the Sultan fling away the bar- 
barian rags of intolerance, and give citizen rights 
and immunities to Christian as well as Moslem; 
to-day, in her gorgeous hall of peers, by the lips of 
a Derby and Cashel, she stigmatizes the Jews, and 
denies them the privileges of a ten-pound Protest- 
ant commoner—but England always decides right- 
eously ! 

The duty of her ministers is to weigh well each 
act of theirs in the scale of the national interest, 
and then to decorate their resolve with sonorous 
euphuisms about the humanity, and generosity, 
and loyalty of England—all these virtues being 
her special inheritance. 

There may be reproaches, indignation, bold re- 
torts upon this side the Channel; but do they reach 
through the fog and phlegm that reign beyond the 
straits? Is not England above assault? Do they 
not, every man of them, possess glorious immuni- 
ties, to do what they choose, to say what they 
choose, to plot what they choose—they, and all 
refugees who live under her flag ? 

There is something grand in this, to be sure; a 

nation must needs be great and strong to break and 
make alliances as she will—to give the law to Eu- 
rope. 
And how does she retain this power? If France 
threaten, has she not, under cover of her hospitali- 
ty, the representatives of an Orleans dynasty and 
of a Republican rule to set loose? If Spain be rest- 
ive, can she not reinstate the Carlists? If Austria, 
would not a word of hers light up Hungary and 
Lombardy? And for Europe entire, has she not 
the Chartist-socialist element, which (she being 
first victim) would put all the Continental States 
in a blaze? 

Yet, so strong as she is in these moral allies, 
there are times when she goes into a tremor lest 
her nearest neighbors should steam over from Cher- 
bourg; but France quiets her by her openness. We 
never make aggressions by stealth, she says. There 
is courtesy in war, and the French nation does not 
forget courtesy. 

But—say the Continental talkers—with all its 
apparent steadfastness, there is need for England to 
beware. Her Continental sisters are learning her 
character, and the secret of her diplomacy; they 
are fast discovering that their only immunity from 
her haughty dictation must lie in good-fellowship 
among themselves. With this consummated, the 
grenades and poniards which are secretly fabri- 
cated in England will do their work at home, and 
the vast explosive material which English hospi- 
tality shelters, and which a haughty pride ignores, 
will break up the very foundations of the oligarchy. 

This is the way people talk on this side the 
Channel. 

On the other side, see how coolly, half-arrogant- 





ly, and withal quite sensibly, the spokesman for 
England talks (the provoking topic being still the 
acquittal of Dr. Bernard): 

‘We should be sorry to libel our nation, but, 
with all their love of fair play, Englishmen do not 
expect absolute justice. The very cost of our law, 
which compels the surrender of many small rights, 
and disables the smaller class of claimants, is prac- 
tically a denial of justice. We all think it better 
it should be so, rather than have England filled 
with petty litigation. Nobody supposes that town 
or country magistrates, courts-martial, ecclesias- 
tical courts, or even the House of Lords, put alto- 
gether out of sight the expediency or inexpediency 
of a decision. When O’Connell’s sentence was re- 
versed by the last-mentioned tribunal, people were 
satisfied—not because they thought it law, but be- 
cause they recognized the wisdom of that course. 
We have recently created County Courts, in which 
several hundred barristers of no great preten- 
sion decide at the rate, sometimes, of a hundred 
suits a day. It must, of course, be rough jus- 
tice; but it satisfies the purpose, which is to stop 
quarrels. This intrusion of practical principles 
into the realm of justice is of a piece with our whole 
social system. Discretion, management, and address 
lord it every where with every body’s connivance. There 
is not such a nation of ‘jobbers’ under the sun. The 
unit of English society is a ‘good fellow,’ and a 
good fellow is always ready to do a good turn for 
any body. At an infinitely small cost to every 
body else he will always give a ‘ poor fellow’— 
that is, another good fellow not so well off as him- 
self—a ‘lift,’ or a ‘push,’ or some other palpable 
advantage. Nobody objects, for every body does 
the same thing in his way and in his turn. The 
most cynical objectors to the system are the worst 
jobbers themselves. Such is the alliance of law 
with grace, justice with discretion, in the general 
practice of society. It naturally mitigates the se- 
verity of our courts. As far as we are concerned, 
confining ourselves to our own country, and hay- 
ing regard to our own prepossessions, we might 
have been very angry at some of these verdicts. 
We might have resented warmly the decision of 
the Lords in favor of O’Connell, or what a few 
years have reduced to a very diminutive event— 
the refusal of the jury to convict Mr. Duffy. It is 
not pleasant to see a riot raised, a town sacked— 
half-burned, perhaps—and a man or two killed, and 
then hear that the undoubted perpetrators have all 
been found not guilty. So again of more deliber- 
ate wickedness. Either the jury thinks harm 
enough has been done already, or they are simply 
afraid, or they really think there is much to be 
said on both sides of the question, and they simply 
refuse to convict. We, who stand up for order, 
generally protest against such verdicts, if only to 
hold juries to their duty. But in avery few years 
the thing is forgotten, and nobody is the worse for 
a particular individual not having been hung, or 
shut up in prison for the rest of his days. The 
common impression south of the Tweed was that 
Madeleine Smith ‘ served him right,’ but the ex- 
ploit has not been repeated. The exposure and 
the terrors of a long investigation and trial are 
lessons enough to most people. Some years ago a 
surgeon was tried for poisoning his young wife by 
putting prussic acid into the tumbler of water 
placed for her first morning draught. Nobody 
doubted his guilt, but he got off. Nothing of the 
kind, however, has lappened since. So. for the 
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comfort of our neighbors, we beg to express our 
opinion that not only will Dr. Bernard think he 
has put his neck far enough into the halter, but 
that in general the manufacture of grenadés and 
fulminating mercury on this side the Channel is 
likely to cease for the present.” 

But you are tired of Bernard, and of the talk 
which has grown out of his trial. 

Meantime how shall we account for the success 
of the Government candidate in that arrondisse- 
ment of Paris where, last year, the Republicans 
elected the General Cavaignac? Partly, no doubt, 
by reason of the lesser repute and authority of the 
Republican nominee, and partly by reason of the 
new Imperial edict, which demands of every can- 
didate an oath of fealty tothe Emperor. It is not 
by sending its orators to the present legislative as- 
sembly that Republican France is to make itself 
heard again. Even Jules Favre (elected, as you 
will see) will talk vainly under the presidency of 


arm-chair by the Foreign Office. The post is so 
very agreeabh, the city so pleasant, the works of 
art collected in it so interesting, that there is real- 
ly no spot on the continent of Europe where an el- 
derly gentleman can spend the autumn of his days 
more entirely to his own satisfaction than at the 
capital of the Medici. With the Neapolitan mis- 
sion canceled, the Roman mission non-existing, 
and Lombardy, diplomatically speaking, a blank, 
it is obvious that, if diplomacy be not an idle farce, 
we ought to be better represented at the Court of 
Tuscany than we are, or have been for some time 
past. This we say on public grounds. If we were 
allowed to consider the question as one of private 
relations, we should be happy to bear witness to 
the fact that a more courteous gentleman than 
Lord Normanby was never engaged in the service 
of the country.” 

Lord Normanby, good and popular as he is, 





De Morny. Republicans must prove the virtue of 
waiting. 

The new Congress of Parisis just at hand, where- 
in is to meet final settlement that old, vexed, and 
tedious question about the Principalities—of which 
you have had already enough. Possibly, too, Pe- 
rim may come up; and the present visit of Lord 
Cowley to London may be for comparison of views 
on the ground to be taken with the new Foreign 
Secretary. 

You will not fail to have remarked the wide 
sweep of old British diplomatists which the pres- 
ent Government of Lord Derby has made. Nor- 
manby is withdrawn from Florence ; Lord Wode- 
house from Petersburg ; Lord Howden from Mad- 
rid; Sir Hamilton Seymour from Vienna; and it 
is rumored that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has 
only saved himself from decapitation by voluntary 
retirement. It is singular enough, too, that while 
most of these incumbents were peers, they have 
been replaced, at the hands of a high Tory admin- 
istration, by commoners. 

Lord Normanby alone has resented what he has 
counted ill-usage, and has shown the bad taste to 
assert his capacity and fidelity in a letter to the 
Times newspaper; whereupon that journal, with 
most impudent independence, responds thus: 

‘* We should be grieved indeed to write a word 
which could give a moment’s pain, on personal 
grounds, to so amiable and deservedly popular a 
man. Considering what our Italian diplomacy 
has been for some time past, we thought we were 
adopting the more merciful supposition in presum- 
ing that the popular rumor which spoke of Lord 
Normanby’s failing strength was correct. The ex- 
planation invariably given of his Tuscan mission 
was that the real b was tr ted at Vien- 
na, and the mere ornamental duties at Florence. 
From his duties Lord Normanby tells us he has 
never been absent, and his word is worthy of all 
respect. We may add, with perfect sincerity, that, 
when we compare our late representative in Tus- 
cany with his successor, we are heartily sorry that 
he has been displaced. By the side of Mr. Howard 
Lord Normanby is a Richelieu or a Talleyrand. 
This, however, is the only ground on which his re- 
moval can be regretted ; for it is clear enough that, 
with the turn things are now taking on the conti- 
nent of Europe, there should be a man of vigorous 
character, of firm will, and of keen intellect, to act 
as watchman for England in the Italian Peninsula. 
This Tuscan mission has ever been treated as an 








kened his reputation very much by his tell- 
tale book about his diplomatic career in ‘Paris; by 
his Times letter he has demolished it altogether. 

The Mr. Howard, of whom the Times speaks in 
no very complimentary manner, was for some time 
attaché to the British Embassy of Paris, and while 
in that capacity was the earnest suitor of an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful young lady—Miss Sneyd—who 
has just now married another attaché, and still 
graces the balls of the metropolis as Mrs. Petre. 

While talking of diplomacy we must not forget 
to say that poor Lamartine has been latterly ar- 
raigned and ridiculed in the Sardinian Chamber of 
Deputies, by no less a person than General de la 
Marmora. 

Surely Italy could spare her taunts for the au- 
thor of the eloquent and hopeful manifesto of Re- 
publican France! 

Lamartine might have passed the wrong in si- 
lence, and the people would have translated the 
silence into eloquent indignation. But, unfortu- 
nately, the statesman-poet has a share of Norman- 
by weakness. He writes to the journals: 

‘* Respect to the powers that be, and poor witti- 
cisms on those that were — such is the maxim of 
many statesmen on both sides of the Alps. I have 
not the honor of knowing General de la Marmora; 
I thought him a sensible man, but in his heroi- 
comic speech in the Chamber of Deputies at Turin 
he accuses me of absurdities and puerilities which 
one would blush to attribute to an idiot of the val- 
ley of Aosta. According to that statesman, I, in 
passing by Alessandria in 1846, mistook the Pied- 
montese sappers in their shirt-sleeves for Austrians. 
The Chamber laughed, says the report of the de- 
bate ; but it would have laughed much louder had 
it known that I never set foot either in Alessan- 
dria or even Piedmont since 1822, when one of my 
friends, General Marquis de Faverges, who com- 
manded the garrison of Alessandria, gave me an 
opportunity of admiring the fine Piedmontese troops 
under his orders. According to the same General 
La Marmora, I replied, in 1848, to an envoy of 
King Charles Albert, who applied to me for French 
intervention in Italy, ‘ No, I will never allow the 
Mediterranean to become an Italian lake!’ In- 
stead of laughing, the Chamber of Deputies, on 
hearing this, must have been struck with admira- 
tion at such extraordinary foresight! What a 


prophetic genius must be that which can view with 
uneasiness the sea monopolized by the three steam 
frigates and five brigs of the Sardinian navy in the 
face of the innumerable French and British fleets 
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which cover those seas with their flags. It is 
something like the sublime foresight of the En- 
glish newsmonger who apprehended that the ocean 
would be monopolized by the galliot of St. Cloud. 
There must be great credulity in a Minister of War 
at Turin, who can in good faith attribute such non- 
sense to a minister of the French Republic at Pa- 
ris. The truth is, I never had any relations, either 
officially or unofficially, with King Charles Albert 
in 1848, except through the medium of the respect- 
able and loyal Count Brignole, the minister of that 
unhappy prince to the French Republic ; and had 
I ever said such foolish things to that gentleman 
he would have thought himself at a Congress of 
Charenton. Let us speak seriously. The whole 
foreign policy—an irreproachable one—of the Re- 
public, while I directed it, was developed in what 
has been called my manifesto to Europe. The 
whole private policy of the French Republic with 
regard to Piedmont —a still more scrupulously ir- 
reproachable one isted in these two facts: 1. 
Not to advise King Charles Albert to wage an of- 
fensive, inexpedient, and unequal war with Aus- 
tria, because a great power like France is morally 
and jointly responsible for the acts to which it may 
have impelled a weaker allied power. 2. If Pied- 
mont, following evil counsels, were to declare war, 
and, after an aggression of great risk, were exposed 
to the danger of losing its existence as an inde- 
pendent power, then we were to cross the Alps to 
succor it, and to assume the part of an armed me- 
diator between Austria and Piedmont. Else why 
had I, the day after the revolution of February, 
1848, assembled the army of the Alps, but for this 
same policy? That is the whole mystery. As 
to the different policy of General Cavaignac, who 
came after me, I am not answerable for it, how- 
ever I may respect his motives, which I do not 
know. I said myself at the time that there was 
‘the thickness of the Alps’ between General Cav- 
aignac’s foreign policy and mine, as far as Italy 
was concerned. That meant that he kept the army 
of the Alps on this side of those mountains, and 
that I should have sent it over at the proper mo- 
ment. But if I am to judge of the faithfulness of 
General La Marmora’s memory from what he has 
said at the tribune about me, I doubt not but his 
recollections, which I refrain from calling into 
question, will be one day rectified or commented 
on by those who are the natural guardians of Gen- 
eral Cavaignac’s memory. He is dead, but in his- 
tory it is the tombs that speak best. 
“ Panis, April 21, 1858.” ‘* LAMARTINE. 





Some men die too early ; others too late. If 
Lamartine had been shot down in that terrible June 
insurrection (and upon its first day he exposed him- 
self to the risk of it), what glory would have cover- 
ed him! 

Now he has become a magnificent supplicant— 
not only for flattering words, but for the means to 
pay his debts, and to keep his old Burgundian 
homestead out of the hands of eager creditors. 

The truth is, the eloquent poet knows nothing 
of money, save to spend it faster than he gets it. 
Let us represent this matter of the wants of La- 
martine somewhat more definitely : he is the nom- 
inal owner of a large wine estate near to Macon 
—most of it patrimonial—which might sell at the 
present day for some $250,000. For years this has 
been heavily mortgaged ; he is a man of elegant 
and luxurious habit; he chartered a vessel for a 





trip eastward through the Mediterranean; large 
of imagination, he shows equal largeness of dis- 
bursement; but the crediting wine-factors of Bur- 
gundy, much as they yield to the beauty of his 
‘* Meditations,” do not yield to his procrastination. 
Twelve years ago he wrote his ‘‘Confidences” to 
shield his mother’s home from their grasp; the 
“* Confidences” every body bought and every body 
read (exquisitely sentimental in the original, but 
namby-pambyish in its English translation); it 
saved his homestead for the time ; but the man who 
allows debts to accumulate, be he poet or what-not, 
knows no final reprieve but the grave. 

Lamartine has now (the papers say) 2,000,000 
francs of indebtedness ($400,000), and yet he would 
save his homestead. Stronger men would ask for 
less ; his sentiment is not ballasted by good sense. 
If work only would save the old inheritance, we 
could applaud the resolve, and the energy that for- 
bade sacrifice; but we can recognize no heroism in 
an alms-asking that is backed only by sentimental 
longings. There was once a Liverpool banker 
and poet of the name of Roscoe (every lover of 
Italian history knows what rare, scholarly accom- 
plishments belonged to him), and to him came re- 
verses in business; and the home which he had 
loved so well, and which he had lighted with a 
thousand charms, was seized ; and the books which 
he had collected with infinite pains, and had 
guarded with scholarly fondness, were sold and 
scattered. There was no appeal to save them; 
only this little sonnet (you will find it in your 
sketch-book), to show what grief the man had, and 
how he mastered it : 

** As one who, destined from his friends to part, 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse and enjoy their smile, 

And tempers as he may affliction’s dart; 

Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder art, 
Teachers of wisdom, who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 

I now resign you; nor with fainting heart; 

For pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 

And all your sacred fellowship restore; 

When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 

Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more.” 

Lamartine could write better poetry than that 
at an hour’s notice ; but courage in a poor sonnet 
is better than a fine one without it. 

Yet let us not be unjust to Lamartine ; we can 
not forget the honeyed ecstasies of the poet ; we can 
not drive from our recollection the brilliant periods 
whereby imagination lights up the gloomy Giron- 
din annals with an auroral splendor; we can not 
forget the Revolutionary orator, whose fancy em- 
blazoned truth, and whose humanity, at a time of 
drunken riot, conquered a peace. 

Lamartine has the weakness which belonged to 
Chateaubriand—an inordinate vanity—a conceit 
that almost sublimes the man. When he asks 
alms, it is Cesar asking tribute. 

And now that we have glided into literary talk 
from diplomacy, let us tell you how bravely for- 
tune is favoring the younger Dumas. You know 
what successes belonged to the ‘‘ Lady of the Camel- 
lias,” and to the ‘* Demi Monde ;” now it is the “‘ Fils 
Nature!” which is giving fame and gold. For his au- 
thor’s interest in the representations he has already 
received from the Paris theatres 27,000 francs; for 
the privilege of printing the play, 6000 franes; a 
bonus on its first representation, 5000 francs; bo- 
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nus upon the fifth representation, 5000 francs; for 
tickets furnished him (subject to sale at his option), 
3500 francs; making a charming total, thus far, 
for his play (independent of the provinces) of 46,500 
francs ($9000). 

Needless to say that Dumas, Jun., is enjoying 
himself largely. 

But all playwrights are not so fortunate. We 
hear just now of the author of a tragedy (which 
has been highly commended by the critics, and 
which has had its representation upon the boards 
of the Théatre Francais), whose whole profit, after 
deducting proper douceurs for the claque and the 
scenic machinists, does not amount to a hundred 
francs. Yet, possibly, he may become an Acade- 
mician; and for Dumas there is little hope. 

Another word about Balzac and his writings: a 
recent trial has brought to light the facts we give. 
Madame Balzac, upon her husband’s death, enter- 
ed into engagements with a literary gentleman to 
superintend an entire re-issue of the great novelist’s 
writings. By the terms of the engagement, the 
literary executor was to receive twenty per cent. 
of the profits that might accrue. This literary ex- 
ecutor died a year ago, and up to the time of his 
death he had paid over to Madame Balzac, as her 
share of the profits, the sum of 300,000 francs. 
Since that time Madame Balzac has claimed all 
the returns; but the family of the deceased execu- 
tor brought an action for the recovery of their 
share, as the legal representatives of the other par- 
ty to the contract. The decision of the court has 
been (looking more like equity than law) that the 
complainants retain a right to sixteen per cent., 
in virtue of the old engagement. Yet Balzac was 
always in debt. 

Guizot is working steadily at his ‘* Reminis- 
cences ;” he rises at four o’clock in the morning, 
works till ten, when he breakfasts; sleeps two 
hours, and works again until an hour before dinner, 
which hour he gives to a drive orawalk. This, for 
a man now passed seventy-one, is close working. 
The old gentleman has been latterly much dis- 
turbed by the prospect of losing his home, where 
he has long lived very quietly in the Rue de ia 
Ville PEveque. A new Boulevard which has been 
projected cuts down his home. He lives in no 

- style there; it might be the house of any Bour- 
geois gentleman. You pass through a quiet court 
before you reach his door. He has the English 
regard for carpets and quietude ; his footman might 
be the body-servant of a British dean; his rooms 
are home-like—comfortable. He knows better 
than most Frenchmen the meaning of that word. 
His study is thickly carpeted, and surrounded with 
plain book-shelves overburdened with great fo- 
lios. A long table, covered with green baize, 
stretches through the centre of the room. Proof- 
sheets, manuscript, the last scier fic books, Ger- 
man or English, the last Conte-endu of the Acade- 
my are lying upon the baize—each in its place. 

He is a small man and thin—much smaller than 
his portraits would have led you to suppose; his 
eye extremely large, gray, and full of vivacity. 
When he greets you the Englishman vanishes, 
and you see the ceremonious courtesy of the old 
school of Frenchmen. He talks as if he loved 


talking; his English is perfectly correct and flu- 
ent, though showing strong accent. 

He interests himself at once and with cordiality 
in the object of your visit (so it be no idle one), 
gives you a mass of information in as many sen- 





tences, and yet with the air of a man whose time 
is valuable. 

We close this mention of him, with this little 
sketch of Talleyrand from his forthcoming Me- 
moirs: ‘‘ He displayed, in a very supciicr degree, 
the qualities of sagacity, cool determination, and 
preponderating influence ; and others even more 
rare and apposite, when representing the House of 
Bourbon and the European interests of France. 
But except in a crisis or a congress, he was neither 
able nor powerful. A courtier and a politician, 
no advocate upon conviction for any particular 
form of government, and less for representative 
government than for any other, he excelled in ne- 
gotiating with insulated individuals, by the power 
of conversation, by the charm and skillful employ- 
ment of social relations ; but in authority of char- 
acter, in fertility of mental resources, in prompti- 
tude of resolution, in command of language, in the 
sympathetic association of general ideas with pub- 
lic passions—in all these great sources of influence 
upon collected blies he was absolutely de- 
ficient. He was at once ambitious and indolent, 
a flatterer and a scoffer, a consummate courtier in 
the art of pleasing and of serving without the ap- 
pearance of servility; ready for every thing, and 
capable of any pliability that might assist his for- 
tune, preserving always the mien, and recurring 
at need to the attractions, of independence ; a di- 
plomatist without scruples, indifferent as to means, 
and almost equally careless as to the end, provided 
only that the end advanced his personal interest. 
More bold than profound in his views, calmly 
courageous in danger, well suited to the great en- 
terprises of absolute government, but insensible to 
the true atmosphere and light of liberty, in which 
he felt himself lost and incapable of action.’ 

From roys! ministers it is but a step to royalty ; 
and we approach it without leaving our general 
topic of literature. The Prince of Wales is en- 
gaged upon a Manual for Young Entomologists ! 
And why not ? His father writes both music and 
songs, and Professor Owen is his teacher and 
would be his proof-reader. Surprising as it may 
seem to lazy young democrats, the children of 
Victoria are thoroughly taught ; they do not shirk 
their lessons. Indolence has never been taught 
or allowed. Has not this old prerogative of royal- 
ty passed into the possession of rich Young Amer- 
ica? How many rich merchants’ sons—born to 
our Western franchise—are accomplishing them- 
selves in science, eager to add somewhere, or some- 
how, to the public sum of knowledge? When 
kings’ sons read them a lesson, let them listen. 

From a Queen’s son it is but a step to the son 
of the Emperor. The little heir to so much of 
doubt—whose inheritance may be a great dynas- 
ty, but, more probably, nothing save the chateau 
which the father has latterly purchased in Spain— 
is growing bravely. The nurses claim that he must 
have more air, and longer walks; hence a proposi- 
tion to encroach still farther upon the Tuileries 
garden, and to wall out Paris from near one-half 
of its old haunt of the fountains. 

When Louis Philippe took only the southern 
terrace for his morning walks there was great 
outcry. The journals were not so sharply muz- 
zled in that day ; but will there be no street mur- 
murs now ? 

And yet there is not a monarch in Europe who 
has not more open space for private meditation 
than the French monarch. Victoria has a walled 
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park behind her palace at Buckingham. The Em-| only one in the world. Every year he tantalized 
peror Francis has his private garden under a bas- | all the tulip fanciers in the country with his show 
tion of the palace; Alexander his hanging garden | of that flower. Every year he plucked off careful- 
of the Hermitage; the Pope his private range be- | ily all the offshoots from the tuber, and ground them 
hind the Vatican; while the court in the rear of | in a mortar. I can’t tell you how much I would 
the Tuileries is but a parade-ground for soldiery, | have given for one of them. 

the parterre in front altogether under the public | “My collection lost all its charms while that 
eye, and the Elysées garden is too far removed | queen of tulips (I can not name it) was so near. 
for an after-dinner lounge, or for the revels of the | He gave me free permission to come and study it 
young prince. We, who saunter every morning | | asmuch as I would. Bah! he knew it was torture 
under the linden trees upon the terrace, or watch | to me. But he never left me alone with it; he 
the carp disporting in the fountain pools, or study | feared my passion. When Candaule had once 
every day’s new bloom of the verbenas and gera- | shown Gyges his wife, Gyges swore to win her or 
niums, have more right of enjoyment to the Tuiler- die—and he did. I should have stolen the flower 
ies garden than the pretty Empress Eugénie. | or destroyed it. 

Was it not Alphonse Karr who told so good a} ‘‘I was spared either. The owner of the tulip 
story, some years ago, of a great garden in his pos- | had a nephew who counted on the inheritance. He 
session, situated in the midst of the city—of the feigned a passion for flowers to keep his chances 
admirable order in which it was kept—how his! good. He aided the uncle in planting, in gather- 
gardeners changed the flowers every week as their | ing, and resetting his bulbs. But the nephew had 
bloom faded—how the paths were sprinkled every | contracted a debt; his creditor threatened to ap- 
morning before he walked there—how a corps of | peal to the uncle; the nephew dreaded disclosure, 








musicians sometimes came, on summer evenings, | 
and played for him gratis—how every dead and 
unsightly thing was borne away before it could of- | 
fend him—how economically the whole affair was | 
managed for him—how, in short, people called it 
the Tuileries garden ? 

And this reminds us (since we are living now in 
the month of gardens) of that other pleasant story | 
of Alphonse Karr which the reader will find, if 
he will take the trouble to look, in that letter of 
his addressed to Louis Van Houtte de Gand. 

The scene is Holland; tulips are in bloom; an | 
amateur is pointing out his floral trophies with his 
eane. There is Gluck, an admirable plant; and | 
Joseph Deschiens, violet and white —admirable ; | 
and Czartoryski, a splendid flower; and another, | 
before which he stops, designates it ‘with a flourish | 
of his cane, and turns to us, who are looking on, 
with an ineffable smile. 

** And the name ?” one of the party asks. 

Our amateur friend puts his finger to his lip: 
‘Only see what magnificent color! what an out- 
line! what a carriage! what distinctness in the 
stripes !” 

* And you call it—?” 

‘Ah! there is but another tulip in the world 
like it !” 

Some one asks the name again. 

“Ah! it can’t be told; I should be proud, I 
should be happy to call its name; ’tis a name | 
known and honored, but—I can not.” 

It is indeed a beautiful flower. | 

The amateur renews: ‘‘I should have said less | 
to those of whose judgment I think less ; with most 
people I pass it without observation; I call it 
sometimes Rebecca—'tis not its true name.” 

The visit ends; but Alphonse returns. He has 
a mania for tulips—he has a mania for mysteries. 

‘It’s very odd about that tulip of yours.” 

“a Very.” 

“*T love tulips.” 

“ And I.” 

* And mysteries.” 

“And I; tenez—you shall hear.” 

And the amateur goes on thus: 

“*This tulip—we will call it Rebecca (’tis not its 
name)—was the property of a man who had paid 
for itenormously. He heard of one similar in the 
north; he made a long journey to find it; bought 








| where his eye fell. 





the duplicate, and destroyed it. He owned the 


and appealed to me. 

‘*T exaggerated the probable anger of his uncle, 
but I promised relief—to pay his debt in full—pro- 
vided he would furnish me with a little offshoot of 
the tulip. 

**He was horror-struck: it would be madness; 
the uncle would disinherit him. 

‘** But if he does not know it? Will he discover 
it so easily as your debts ?’ 

“In short, I played upon his fines it was a 
long struggle. He exacted an oath that I should 
never name the—tulip (what I call Rebecca) until 
the uncle’s death. He promised a root when the 
bulb was lifted in the autumn. 

‘*In exchange, I paid the debt. 
| ises have been kept. 

“The first time it bloomed in my garden the 
uncle came to see my flowers—it is a usual courtesy 
among amateurs; I had something new. He look- 
ed, and grew pale. 

‘* * How do you name this ?’ said he. 

** Ah! I should have been glad to pay him again 
for all he had made me suffer — but I remembered 
my oath; the nephew, too, was present, and was 
in an agony of fear. 

**T called it ‘ Rebecca.’ 

“‘ He thought he saw a certain resemblance in it 
to his own; he praised all my other flowers; he 


Both our prom- 


| said nothing further of the—‘ Rebecca.’ 


“The next day he came again; there was one 
he wished to see again; I knew which it must be, 
though he tried to blind me by looking over all 
my collection; when my back was turned I knew 
He thought he found differ- 
ences between Rebecca and the— you understand 
me? They were only imaginary. 

** And yet I am not happy in owning that tulip; 
I can not name it; the best connoissieurs are not 
shrewd enough to tell me I am falsifying when I 
call it Rebecca: I wish from my soul they were. 
The other day—once only—I called its name 
aloud to a visitor; but the man was deaf. I 
had a moment’s pleasure in it—but I had kept 
my oath. 

“*Only see its beauty! If I could only— 
tenez monsicur, I know you are true; promise me 
—swear!’” 

And Alphonse takes pity on the poor gentleman, 
and swears never to reveal its name. 

And the poor gentleman grasps his hand, flour- 
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ishes locnne | toward the tulip—lowers his voice— 
“ Voi 

Alphonse Kar can not, of course, reveal the 
name. 

Nor we. 

From Monsieur Karr we take a long leap to Mr. 
Actor Buckstone; we are out of Holland, out of 
tulip gardens, out of sight and hearing of the pretty 
tournure of a French feuilleton. 

We are in the SMakspeare club at Stratford-on- 
Avon; it is holding its thirty-fourth anniversary ; 
a Rev. Julian Young, son of a tragedian of the last 
century, has read a play of Shakspeare and a din- 
ner follows at the Shakspeare Hall. 

Mr. Buckstone of the Haymarket Theatre pre- 
sides, and as he gives the principal toast, ‘“‘ The 
immortal memory of Shakspeare,” he says: 

**T can not forbear relating a story of certain pas- 
sengers by a Warwickshire coach that years ago 
used to pass through this town. It was the cus- 
tom of the coachman, on arriving here, to stop 
with his load before the house in which Shakspeare 
was born, so that any of the passengers might, if 
they pleased, alight for a few moments and inspect 
the edifice. Now it happened at one of these stop- 
pages, when the old coach had its compliment of 
‘four inside and twelve out,’ all the passengers 
expressed a wish to see the house except ‘one in- 
side.’ He was a sallow, demure person, in black. 
His cravat was orthodox. But, gentlemen, don't 
be alarmed; he was not a clergyman ; he was an 
accountant, a resident of some neighboring town. 
The passengers entered the dwelling, were soon 
rapidly writing their names among the thousands 
already inscribed on its humble walls, while the 
coachman had to wait longer than usual. At this 
the sedate ‘one inside’ began to rate the driver 
for his delay, when the delighted passengers re- 
appeared in front of the house. Seeing this, he 
turned his wrath upon them, denounced their pro- 
ceedings in strong conventicle terms, and doomed 
all the ‘three insides and twelve outs’ to eternal 
perdition ; to which prospects they good-humoredly 
submitted, until he had the temerity to assert that 
our poet was, at that moment, in that place not to 
be named to ears polite. [Laughter.] It was 
only then that the ‘three insides and twelve outs’ 
—with ladies among them—immediately formed a 
phalanx of indignation, and declared they would 
not travel any further with the fellow, and insisted 
upon the coachman dropping him. He threatened 

he was going on important busi- 
ness ; but the ‘fifteen’ did not care, they would 
have. him out, and they did. They gave their 
names and add to the h , undertaking 
to guarantee him and his employers against harm. 
The ‘fifteen’ resumed their seats in and on the 
vehicle—the coachman gayly cracked his whip— 
the merry rattle of his horses echoed through 
the quiet street—and the old coach went on its way, 
leaving the angry ‘one inside’ alone in his glory 
on the pavement.” If this was not as good and 
as hearty Lynch law as they have in Wisconsin, 
what is? 

Speaking of Stratford brings to mind the sweet 
May-day when first we saw its graceful church- 
spire springing from the willows that skirt, and, 
with their dipping tendrils, touch the Avon. We 
had come over a long day’s walk from the little 
town of Chipping-Norton where we slept ; through 
Shipston (wetting the morning with a glass of 
home-brewed at the Royal George) we had loitered 








on along the rich valley of the Stour; the haw- 
thorn had lost its bloom, but its fragrance lingered ; 

yet hedges, and Stour banks, and gray old houses, 

and dainty villages, and deer-dotted parks, and 
shining fragments of river grew wearisome, until 
Stratford spire—at four of the afternoon—lifted in 
the distance. 

Twenty-two miles we had walked that day, and 
as yet no dinner ; but Stratford, as we saw it, look- 
ing westward, in the sun’s slant, brought strength 
and cheer, and visions of Dame Quickly, and _= 
ern reckonings : 

“* Ttem, a capon; 

Item, sack—two gallons; 

Item, anchovies, and sack after supper; 

Item, bread,” and “any pretty little tiny kickshaws.” 
So, with stomach faint, but head light, we stroll- 
ed that weary day into the dusty streets of Strat- 
ford. We turned into the first inn court we found 
—no matter what. We bespoke a room, and or- 
dered our dinner. 

May evenings are cool upon the Avon, and a 
brisk fire was kindled in the grate of our little par- 
lor. It was dingy, dusty, the carpet old, the sofa 
old—only one window looking upon a back court; 
but the fare was fresh: in place of the anchovies 
of Peto—salmon ; not sherris-sack, but brown sher- 
ty; and in lieu of capon—porter-house steak gar- 
nished with snowy curls of horse-radish. 

After all—slippers. Our tired feet to the fire, 
and to while away the half-hour before bed, we 
call for what guide-book they may have descrip- 
tive of the town. 

John says, ‘Yes, Sir—directly, Sir!” And 
what think you he brings us? A dirty, tattered, 
thumb-worn copy of Mr. Irving’s Sketch-Book — 
most worn of all through the chapter ‘‘ Stratford- 
upon-A von.” 

And we have fallen inadvertently upon the same 
tavern which Mr. Irving so pleasantly describes. 
We are in a parlor of the Red Horse Inn. 

“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?” 
thought I, as I gave the fire a stir, lolled back in 
my elbow-chair, and cast a complacent look about 
the little parlor of the Red Horse, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

Perhaps the very poker was still upon the hearth 
—who would doubt it? And the elbow-chair (it 
was surely old enough) may have been the very 
same. 

All this, as we dozed there before the fire, with 
the thumb-worn volume in hand, made charming 
prelude to our morrow’s walk to the cottage of 
Ann Hathaway, and to the great poet’s tomb. 

Again we swoop back to Paris, to catch up this 
queer story of a Chinese foundling : 

‘* As a patrol of police agents were, a few nights 
ago, passing along the Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
they saw a young female weeping bitterly, and on 
approaching to question her as to the cause of her 
grief, they observed that she was a foreigner. In 
answer to their questions, she replied, in good 
French, that she was a Chinese, and that in con- 
sequence of the person with whom she had lived 
as servant having left Paris she was without an 
asylum. She was taken before the Commissary of 
Police, to whom she gave the following account: 
In 1836 a French merchant-vessel was in the river 
at Canton. One evening some of the crew, when 


about to return on board from an excursion on 
shore, found on the beach a basket in which was a 
female child wrapped up in fine linen and having 
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round its neck a gold locket with some Chinese 
characters engraved on it. (This locket the girl 
still wears round her neck, and she showed it to 
the Commissary.) The sailors carried the child 
on board and took care of her, and when, in 1837, 
their vessel returned to Africa, they had her chris- 
tened by the name of Constantina, in honor of the 
capture of that city, which had just taken place. 
She was placed by the men in charge of some Sis- 
ters of Charity, who some years after sent her to 
the hospital at Cherbourg, whence she went to the 
Convent of Avranches, where she remained until 
she was eighteen. She left the convent to enter 
the service of a rich English Roman Catholic fam- 
ily, with whom she came to Paris. In this fam- 
ily was a young and pretty femme de chambre 
named Antoinette, who captivated a gentleman, 
and he took her under his protection, and she be- 
came, under the name of Mariana de Cerny, an 
élégante of the demi-monde. She took Constantina 
to live with her, and for two years all went on 
smoothly enough, but at the expiration of that time 
Antoinette was abandoned by her protector, her 
furniture seized for debt, and she herself obliged 
to fly, leaving Constantina without a home. She 
endeavored to find the family with whom she had 
before lived, but they had left France. She had 
been wandering about Paris for several days when 
met by the patrol. The girl appears very intelli- 
gent, speaks and writes French well, and, notwith- 
standing her complexion and the peculiar cast in 
her eyes, her countenance is pleasing. She has 
very fine hair, and the ensemble of her person has 
a certain air of distinction. It is supposed that 
she is the fruit of some intrigue on the part of some 
lady in a high position in Canton, and it is thought 
that the inscription on the locket, which is about 
to be translated, will unravel the mystery.” 

When the mystery is unraveled, we shall have 
more gossip to tell. 


Gvitor’s Drawer. 


NDIANA is waking up, and sends us several 

very clever stories. Among them here are two 
from a gentleman who has read every number of 
Harper from its beginning : 

‘“ Ben Holmes had an impediment in his speech 
—not a stammer, but a sticking fast when he want- 
ed to speak quick. He was a horse-trader on the 
Mississippi: went down to New Orleans with a 








flat-boat load: finally succeeded in getting clear of 
all his stock but one inferior pony, which he had 
concluded, rather than be longer detained, to sell 
for the very low price of sixty dollars. Ina short | 
time a Frenchman came to the boat and asked the | 
price of the pony. Holmes worked his lips and | 
face violently, endeavoring to say “‘ Sixty dollars,” | 
but no word could he get out. The Frenchman, | 
becoming impatient, said, 

“ Pll give you a hundred dollars.’ 

“* This loosened Holmes’s tongue. 

‘“* ¢ That is just what I was going to say!’ | 

‘This, Mr. Holmes says, is the first and only in- 
stance in which his impediment was a profit to 
him ; but he lied about it at that.” 





Tue other is a “ colored” anecdote. 

** Jones was ‘ coasting’ on the Lower Mississippi 
with a trading boat. A colored woman came on 
board to buy adress. Jones having some unsal- 
able remnants, offered her a piece of calico at a! 





price which he assured her was less than cost. 
The darkey was not to be taken in that way; and 
took Mr. Jones entirely aback with the remark, 

“¢O lor! massa, wonder you sto’-keepers isn’t 
all broke up long ’go; youse allers sellin’ less ’en 
cost !’” 

The old nigger woman’s wit is quite as applica- 
ble in the chief city of the continent as on the shores 
of the river of the West. 


A Butter County (Pennsylvania) man draws 
a picture of that department of creation for which 
he must be responsible. 

He says that “from the beginning,” and ever 
since, Butler County has been made the scape-goat 
for all the poverty-stricken sons of Pittsburgh, it 
has been made the local habitation for every thing 
low, mean, and pusillanimous ; the receptacle of 
whatever lacks fat and unction ; the abode of ev- 
ery destitution of grease and grace; the superla- 
tive of diminutive ; the shadow of tenuity; the 
spirit of attenuation ; the skeleton of starvation ; 
and the ghost of exility. Butler County is the 
target of jokes and gibes of every calibre, from that 
of a pop-gun to a cannon ; the mark for stale jest, 
retailed in every dialect, from the “rich Irish 
brogue” of Kildare to ‘‘ the sweet German accent” 
of Schleswig-Holstein, down to the whining Yan- 
kee who swans that Butler County is the leetle 
eend of nothin’ whittled eout to a pint. 

All this is merely preliminary to saying that, 
not long since, at a public table in this region, a 
Beaver County man was speaking of the superior 
athletic powers of the men of his county; they 
could outrun, outjump, outlift any thing in the 
State. A little weasen Butler County man, with 
a face like a stewed apple, looked up and said, 

‘*That’s a fact. I’ve allers hearn tell that a 
Beaver County man could jump over a higher 
fence, with a sheep on his back, in a moonlight 
night, than any other man in Pennsylvania.” 

Butler County looked up after that. 





Tue lawyers are among the most valued con- 
tributors to the Drawer, and, next to the reverend 
clergy, are the most liberal. One of the gentlemen 
of the bar, who writes from Cincinnati, sends us 
several anecdotes of a brother barrister, whom we 
have the high gratification of introducing to our 
readers, Our correspondent speaks : 

‘* We have a lawyer here who furnishes amuse- 
ment, as you do, for the million. He is a native 
of the Emerald Isle, and, as you are not, he is a 


| perfect masculine Malaprop. The more excited he 


gets the stronger is his brogue; the greater the 
laughter about him the more he seems flattered. 
A short time since he had a suit against a railroad 
company on whose premises a hole had been left 
open, and into which one of his clients had the luck 
to fall. 

‘*In arguing this case great was his pathos (so 
he thought), wonderful his figures of speech, and 
entranced his hearers; but he capped the climax 
and brought down the house when he stated that 
the ‘ defindant had erected this hole.’ 

“ Again, he had a client who was put off the 
cars of this same railroad company for some reason 
or other. Our hero was in his glory at the trial, 
and most glowingly depicted the wrongs and in- 


| juries of his client; but, as usual, he excelled him- 
| self in the peroration, for he wound up with, ‘ And, 


gintlemin of the jury, this brutal conductor, with 
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fiendish fury in his face and a perfect animo furan- | cence while he harangued the ‘honest miners.’ 


di of the mind, kicked my unoffending client off 
the platform.’ 

* For the benefit of your illegal readers (as he 
would say) it would be well to explain that ‘ animo 

@” is the Latin for ‘with the intention of 
stealing ;’ but our Milesian, being not well up in 
the classics, presumed that ‘furandi’ must be akin 
to ‘ furious.’ 

“The same gentleman being interrogated by an 
acquaintance concerning the cause of a young law- 
yer’s death which occurred here, replied, ‘Why, he 
Was very much intherested in a case he had, and 
tuk a brain fever, and thin, ye see, the blood cogi- 
tated about his heart, and that killed him.’ 

‘* He’s not easily put out of countenance either ; 
for the other day he filed a petition for a bill of di- 
vorce for a female client, and when the time for trial 
came it was discovered that the husband had been 
dead some time. Nothing daunted, however, he 
coolly asked leave of the Judge ‘ to change the pe- 
tition for divorce into a petition for dower.’ There’s 
aman for an emergency ! 

**T heard the other day an excellent story, all 
the better for being true (it was told me by one 
who knew the parties), which perhaps is new to 
you. In one of the sea-board States resided a Mr. 
Smith, since a Senator, who carried on the practice 
of the law with a partner named Robinson. Mr. 
Smith had a brother in the country in partnership 
with Mr. Jones in the ‘ dry-goods and grocery’ line. 
To Mr. Smith, the lawyer, came a letter one day, 
and as he was absent his partner opened it. It 
proved to bea private letter from his country broth- 
er, signed ‘Your affectionate brother, Smith and 
Jones.” 

“ ¢P.S.—If Mr. Smith is out of town, Mr. Rob- 
inson can open this letter.’ A Yankee Irishman, 
was he not?” 





AnorHER Justice of the Peace is presented to 
the readers of the Drawer, but his locality is with- 
held from the public. The case before him was one 
in which the people were plaintiff, Johnson, ‘‘a 
gentleman from Africa,” was defendant, and the 
principal witness was a Celestial, or John China- 
man. The Squire, however, had seen the occur- 
rence to be investigated—the assault of Johnson 
upon John Chinaman—and by consent of parties the 
Squire was called on to state the facts to the jury. 
He thought he must swear himself before giving 
his testimony ; and so the Court stood up before 
himself and said, “* I solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony I shall give in this case, wherein the nigger 
is on one side and the Chinaman is on the other, 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and if it ain’t may I never see my 
wife and children again.” 





One of our many California readers and writers 
says: 

“Tn the ‘ campaign’ of 1855 a distinguished gen- 
tleman was a candidate for a high office. The 
Know Nothings were strong, and had every pros- 
pect of carrying the State election. The candidate 
alluded to had been in office some time, and his 
opponents were abusing him on every stump and 
through all their presses. He started out to set 
himself right before the people, and made good 
headway by his effective and able speeches. He 
could look the martyr while speaking, and fre- 
quently put on the countenance of injured inno- 





One night he was announced to appear at San An- 
dreas, fi on t of the couplet 
‘San Andreas 
Is a very hard place;’ 

and he did appear. He reviewed the charges 
brought against himself by the Know Nothings, 
and then, folding his arms and looking like a much- 
abused man, he solemnly asked the question, ‘ Now, 
fellow-citizens, do I look like a man who would be 
guilty of such conduct ?’ then paused for a reply. 

“A specimen of ‘ Pike’ standing back in the 
crowd, with great solemnity and loud voice re- 
plied, ‘ No! you look like a poor old pudden head !’ 

“*San Andreas shook with the peal which fol- 
lowed the reply.” 





* A DISTINGUISHED gentleman, Ex-Governor of 
an Atlantic State, was employed for the defense on 
atrial for murder. The Governor found it neces- 
sary, in the course of his speech, to comment with 
some severity on the testimony of a witness for the 
prosecution. In the midst of a most searching and 
logical sentence, wherein he was convincing the 
jury that the witness had sworn to more than the 
truth, he was interrupted by a juryman—a tall, 
lank fellow, evidently from the backwoods—who, 
rising, addressed the Governor : 

***See here, Mr. Lawyer! I don’t want you to 
go on that way abusing me; I won’t stand it; I'll 
break up the court if you do; I didn’t come here to 
be abused !” 

“*My dear Sir,’ replied the Governor, in his 
politest manner, ‘I was alluding to the witness, 
not to you; my remarks were not intended to ap- 
ply to any of the jurors.’ 

*** Well, then,’ said juror, ‘just quit a pinting 
your finger at me when you talk that way.’ His 
Honor smiled audibly, for the first time in his life, 
as he sat on the bench.” 





Ose of the distinguished American citizens who 
was born in o!d Ireland, through no fault of his 
own, has a boy who is deeply imbued with Native 
American feelings. He has high words with his 
father sometimes, and one day words came to blows, 
and the old gentleman gave the youngster what 
he deserved, a sound thrashing. The young rascal 
went off muttering that he didn’t care for the whip- 
ping, but he would “ be hanged if he would be ever 
whipped again by a blamed old foreigner!” 





Aw Towan writes to the Drawer: 

“Judge Thayer, of this Judicial District, is a 
man of whom many good stories are told, but none 
are better than the one I am about to give you. 
The classical education of the Judge was sadly neg- 
lected ; and one of his peculiarities is that prison- 
ers brought before his tribunal often receive severe 
justice. At alate term of court, in one of the in- 
terior counties, aman named Weal was on trial for 
murder. The name in the indictment was written 
Wear, and the respondent’s counsel moved to quash 
the indictment on that account. The prosecuting 
attorney, in reply, read the law of Idem sonans 
(similar sound), as applicable to the case. The 
Judge, somewhat impatient under the delay, cried 
out, ‘ Exactly, Sir—exactly—just so—just so. The 
counsel will proceed to trial. The law of Sonans 
tonans applies to this case !’”’ 





‘‘ Dip the Drawer ever hear the expression, ‘I 
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want ’em now, as Joe Waring wanted the cucum- 
bers?’ I am to tell you how and whence the say- 
ing came into the world. 

‘It was away up out of the world, somewhere 
near the Saco River, in the Pine-Tree State, that 
Major Waring lived. He raised heaps of melons, 
cucumbers, and other garden truck. His nephew, 
Joe, who lived a mile off, was given to stealing. 
One night Joe crept into the Major’s melon-patch, 
and filled his pockets with cucumbers, tied up a lot 
of melons in his handkerchief, and was about de- 
camping, when the hand of the Major was laid on 
his shoulder, and Joe stood. The Major spoke: 
* Joseph, Joseph! what have you to say for your- 
self? Joseph, you thief, you rogue; to come here 
and rob your uncle, when you might have had all 
you wanted for the asking! When you want cu- 
cumbers or melons don’t steal ’em ; come and ask 
for them, and I'll give you all you want; only ask 
for them whenever you want ’em.’ 

** Joe felt very melon-cholic, but managed to cry 
“ out, ‘Well, I want ’°em now!’ And that saying 
has passed into a proverb up in these lumber re- 
gions.” 





A CLERICAL correspondent, to whom we have 
been previously largely indebted, lets down a sheet 
full of good things, which we find in the Drawer 
all ready for use. May his drawer always be full, 
and its overflow come into ours! Thus he dis- 
courses : 

‘*The Associate Presbyterian Church, in com- 
mon with some of the other bodies of Scottish ori- 
gin, has always opposed what is called the conse- 
cration or dedication of church edifices, as savoring 
of popery and superstition. In some of our city 
churches, however, it is customary, when a new 
building is finished, to announce that it will be 
opened for public worship on such a day, the pastor 
preaching in the morning, and two of his brethren 
occupying his pulpit in the afternoon and evening, 
all the sermons being usually more or less appro- 
priate to the occasion. Some of the good brethren, 
however, were not altogether satisfied when they 
heard of this; and, at a late meeting of the Synod, 
took occasion to express their disapprobation. Aft- 
er several speeches had been made on both sides, a 
young brother, whose waggish spirit is always on 
the alert, arose and said, ‘ Mr. Moderator, I move, 
in order to settle this question, that hereafter there 
shall be no preaching on the first day in any of our 
churches.’ This motion did settle the question. 
The members were reminded of the old farmer, 
who, finding that the depredations of the squirrels 
on his corn were mainly confined to the outside 
rows, proposed, as the best remedy, that no outside 
rows should be planted.” 





“WE believe it was at the same meeting that 
the following laughable incident occurred: A 
member was speaking very fluently and earnestly 
on some question in which he felt deeply interest- 
ed. In the meantime a very inoffensive brother, 
who sat on the side of the Moderator opposite the 
speaker, and who suffers extremely from headache, 
had been for some time much annoyed and sickened 
by the escaping of the gas from a defective burner 
near his seat. Unable to endure it any longer, he 
suddenly arose, and directing his hand, really to the 
Moderator but apparently to the speaker, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Mr. Moderator, this gas must be sto ! Quite 
@ contretemps was the result, and it was some time 





before the unconscious offender could explain him- 
self, and appease the very natural indignation of * 
the brother who imagined himself to be so rudely 
interrupted.” 





‘* Ar another meeting of the same body the ap- 
pointment of a missionary to Oregon was the sub- 
ject under consideration. A prominent member 
of Synod, in the course of his remarks, entered inte 
a lengthened argument to prove that willingness to 
go was an essential qualification of a missionary. 
He made out a pretty strong case, but the whole 
of his reasoning was overthrown by the simple ob- 
servation of another member: ‘ Mr. Moderator, 
Jonah was the Lord’s appointed missionary to 
Nineveh, and he had to be swallowed up and vom- 
ited out again before he would go!’ ” 





‘*Oxe more incident, and we shall adjourn the 
Synod for the present. A great deal of time was 
consumed at one of their meetings in the trial of an 
appeal from one of the inferior courts. It was a 
difficulty about a sheep, and was altogether a very 
trifling affair, and was finally laid on the table. 
At tea, in the evening, some of the brethren were 
conversing about the case, when one of them ob- 
served that it was a very sheepish proceeding. 
‘Yes,’ said another, ‘it was indeed a very lamb- 
entable affair.’ ”’ 





‘* We shall have to give the name of this broth- 
er, and also of another one, in order to disclose the 
point of another pun of which he was guilty not 
long since. His name is Story; and, ina company 
of ministers, a widower named Smart was rallying 
him on remaining so long a bachelor. ‘ What's the 
reason,’ said he, ‘that you don’t attach another 
Story to your house?’ His immediate reply was, 
*I would, if 1 was Smart.’” 





** An old Scotch divine, not remarkable for his 
gifts as an interpreter of Scripture, was once en- 
deavoring to expound one of the Psalms, when the 
expression ‘ten-stringed instrument’ came in his 
way. ‘Noo, my friends,’ said he, ‘div ye ken 
what that means—“‘a ten-stringed instrument?” 
Some say it means ane thing, and some say anith- 
er; but I hae aye a notion that it joost means the 
ten commandments! But that’s only a thocht o’ my 
ain.’ 

‘*On another occasion he seemed a good deal 
perplexed to understand what the Psalmist meant 
by ‘the noisome pestilence.’ ‘I dinna richtly ken,’ 
said the good old man, ‘ what David means by call- 
ing it ‘the noisome pestilence ;’ but I’m aye think- 
ing it would be because the folk would be aye weep- 
in’ and wailin’ over the dead, and makin’ a great 
noise.’” 

‘“‘ THERE was a wag at college with me who used 
to amuse the class by the odd answers he would 
give to the questions of the Professor. It used to 
be the custom—and a very necessary one it was— 
to spend Saturday morning in drilling the class in 
English grammar. On one of these occasions the 
following passage occurred between Jones and the 
Professor : 

“ Proressor. ‘Well, Mr. Jones, what do you 
understand by masculine?’ 

‘*Joxes. ‘That means the men.’ 

‘‘ Proressor. ‘ And feminine?’ 

“ Jones. ‘ That means the women. 
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**Proressor. ‘And neuter?’ 

“Jones. ‘ Ahem! that must mean the children!” 

‘* Proressor. ‘Ah! Mr. Jones; where did you 
get that information?’ 

“Jones. ‘Well, Sir, I am not certain; but I 
think you will find it in some of Paul’s miscellaneous 
writings.’ ” 





A VENERABLE clergyman, who, fifty years ago, 
was the pastor of a church in one of the sea-port 
towns on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, has fur- 
nished us with the following quaint reminiscences 
of his parochial experience at that time: 

“*T was once called up at midnight to visit a 
good woman, a member of my church, who was 
thought to be dying. She did die while I was 
there. Her husband, whose name was Thomas 
G—,, a real old salt, was overwhelmed with sin- 
cere sorrow. In reply to a few words I said to him 
before I returned home, he said, with his heart in 
his mouth, ‘ It is indeed a tough time, but I hope I 
shall neither grumble nor growl.’ 

* Another very respectable man, in reference to 
the loss of his wife whom he dearly loved, made 
use of this beautiful expression: ‘I feel, Sir, as if 
Thad lost my salt!’ Ofcourse, to a Newfoundland 
fisherman, accustomed to measure the value of the 
various stores required in his vessel during his long 
sojourn on the banks, very exactly according to 
their relative importance, the loss of the salt was 
the type of absolute ruin. We smile at the quaint- 
ness of the conceit ; but it was a compliment to his 
wife of the highest character, and such as not every 
wife deserves. 

** How often is a man’s ruling passion visible and 
strong in death! An aged parishioner, and what 
is more lamentable, a professor of religion, was act- 
ually dying, and lived but a few moments. He 
made a great effort to enable me to understand 
something he wished to say to me. He was so 
earnest that I thought it must be a matter of spe- 
cial importance. After a desperate effort he made 
me comprehend, and I know not that I was ever 
more shocked. He wanted to know whether a 
dividend had been declared by the Insurance Office, 
and how much !” 





From a splendid volume recently published, but 
which shall be unhonored with a name in the Draw- 
er, we take the following extract, furnished by a 
reader who thinks it matches any “ highfalutin’”’ 
writing he has seen in many a day : 

‘* If Timedisaggregates material, it does not deny 
a@ compensatory medium to the association of the 
past with the future; nor can it, for if even records 
fail, Memory, invigorated by age and strengthened 
by exercise, comes to the rescue, lights up the past, 
and rejuvenates among the ruins, or their shades, 
of the wisdom of our early fathers !” 

And again: 

**To all appearance, he passed Time’s ordeal 
without the care of much wealth, or the risk or fear 
of bankruptcy ; and shed his mortality under Oriental 
tints of an unclouded sunset.” 





A CORRESPONDENT in the State of Vermont 
sends us a few anecdotes, the most of which have 
been published before. Perhaps these are new to 
some of the readers of the Drawer: 

“* When the Rev. N. Levings was a pastor in this 
town, about thirty years ago, a man by the name 
of Jones was called before the church to answer to 





the charge of profanity. He plead ‘ not guilty;’ 
said he had not taken the name of the Lord in vain 
so much as to say Devil! 

‘* When the British invaded Plattsburg, old Mr. 
Wooster, then preaching in Franklin County, Ver- 
mont, joined some volunteers who joined our army, 
much against the wishes of his parishioners, who 
were opposed to the war. The next spring they 
appointed him hogherd. He thanked them for the 
appointment, and added, ‘When you were sheep, 
I was willing to be your shepherd ; and since you 
have become swine, I am willing to be hogherd!’ 

‘*A Mr. Elliot having company one day when 
his children did not appear @ la mode, called to his 
wife, saying, ‘I wish you would give these dirty 
children something to eat, and send them home; 
I can’t bear to see them round here, they are so 
ragged and dirty.’ 

“*Father,’ said a little boy, ‘where shall we 

0?” 

‘“*In the old Bay State, many long years ago, 
Ralph Owen lived, a well-to-do farmer, who was 
much given to expounding the Scripture. He was 
holding forth at one time in meeting, and reading 
the passage in Luke where it is said that Zacharias 
was dumb and continued so until the child was 
named John. And his mouth was opened imme- 
diately, and his tongue loosed, and he spake. 

‘**'There,’ said Owen, ‘see what amiracle! Here 
was a little infant, only a few days old, and just 
as soon as he was named, he broke right out and 
went to talking. What a miracle!’ ” 





‘*In the pleasant little town of F——, in the 
good State of Tennessee, lives a serious, sober-sided 
Scotchman, noted for his eccentricities: who, by 
virtue of an election held some few years since, 
bears the title of Esquire C——. A suit of minor 
importance was brought before him for trial. When 
the first witness was brought up he administered 
the oath, thus: ‘You solemnly swear that you 
will speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, as long as you live’—a promise that 
might be made with advantage by the community 
in general.” 





“Tue anecdote of Joshua R. Giddings reminds 
me forcibly of a similar occurrence of ‘ sticking’ at 
a military entertainment in Cincinnati. 

“In giving the regular toasts ‘ The Army’ was 
not forgotten, when a distinguished Colonel rose, 
and commenced by saying, 

‘* *Here’s to the Army—may it never want !’— 
and there he rested, colored, stammered, and was 
completely lost; when a shrewd one sitting at his 
side whispered, ‘And may it never be wanted!’ 
—which the Colonel repeated in a clear voice, and 
which produced the effect of calling down the 
house.” 





‘* SEVERAL years ago there lived in Kentucky 
an eccentric specimen of humanity, a Methodist 
preacher, named George Hall. In a suit of buck- 
skin leather, which had become glossy from long 
use, he once visited Louisville, and in his wander- 
ings through the city entered one day the Catho- 
lic Cathedral during the celebration of mass. While 
looking at the various paintings on the walls he 
came to a picture of the Crucifixion. This attract- 
ed his attention at once ; and, unconscious of out- 
ward objects, he was soon lost in contemplation of 
the wondrous event, till at length he gave vent to 
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his feelings by a loud and sudden exclamation of 
‘Whew!’ 

“The officiating priest looked quickly round, 
surprised at the interruption of the solemn service, 
but seeing nothing, proceeded. Mr. Hall still gazed 
at the picture, and once more, moved by the mighty 
thoughts within, cried, in a louder voice, ‘ Whew!’ 

‘* “Who’s that ?’ said the astonished priest ; and 
was instantly answered, 

‘*¢T, George Hall, praising the Lord.’ 

“‘ The priest, indignant at his presumption, cried 
out, 

“¢You George Hall, go out of this house if you 
want to praise the Lord !’ 

“ Hall immediately answered, 

“¢You’re right. All that want to praise the 
Lord come out of this house !’” 





Tue Florida bar will be heard. A correspond- 
ent writes : 

‘* Many years ago, when Florida was still a Ter- 
ritory, justice was administered there by one Judge 
Douglas, more noted for his claiming descent from 
the great Scot than for his judicial ability. On one 
occasion, when holding court at Tallahassee, a man 
by the name of Whiteman was arraigned for horse- 
stealing. Mr. Wescott, afterward United States 
Senator, counsel for the prisoner, moved for the dis- 
charge of his client on account of the false spelling 
of Whiteman’s name intheindictment. The Judge 
overruled the motion, remarking that general rep- 
utation as to a man’s name is all that is necessary 
in an indictment for a criminal offense, and that the 
addition or omission of a letter makes no difference. 

‘¢¢ For instance,’ illustrated the Judge, ‘if you 
were arraigned before this court, Mr. Wescott, for 
murder, do you suppose because your name might 
happen to be spelled Waistcot, or Waistcoat, or 
Westcoot, instead of Wescott, you would escape 
punishment? No, Sir; you should be hung, Sir 
—you should be hung, Sir!’ 

‘This was an illustration but little relished by 
Wescott, who, in reply, admitted that, for all he 
knew, Whitman who was here indicted might have 
stolen the horse, as charged in the indictment ; but 
it was unfair, he thought, to make his innocent cli- 
ent, Whiteman, suffer for Whitman’s offense. ‘As 
for the right of the community to make names by 
which men are to be known in law, or to change 
the orthography of a name, it can not be maintain- 
ed,’ said Wescott. ‘For instance, your honor’s 
name is Douglas, and I believe you are very care- 
ful about the orthography—D-o0-u-g-l-a-s ; yet, if 

the right of the community to alter names, or their 
orthography, be granted, I believe nine-tenths of 
the population of this Territory would come into 
court and swear that your honor’s name should be 
spelled —D-o-u-g-l-ass.’ 


“*Mr. Clerk,’ roared the irate Judge, ‘enter a 
fine of fifty dollars against Mr. Wescott for con- 


tempt of court !’”’ 





A VALUED correspondent, a lawyer, near Boston, 
always welcome, says: 


“ A few days since, as I was sitting with Broth- 
er D——, in his office in Court Square, a client 
, the sta- 
bler, shaved me dreadfully yesterday, and I want 


came in, and said, ‘ Squire D- 





,W. 





to come up with him.’ 
“** State your case,’ says D——. 


“*Crirent. ‘I asked him how much he would 


He said one dollar and a half. I took the team 
and went, and when I came back, I paid him one * 
dollar and a half, and he said he wanted another 
dollar and a half for coming back, and made me 
pay it.’ 

‘* D—— gave him some legal advice, which client 
immediately acted upon as follows: 

‘* He went to the stabler and said, ‘ How much 
will you charge me for a horse and wagon to go to 
Salem ?’ 

‘* Stabler replied, ‘ Five dollars.’ 

“«¢ Harness him up!’ 

“Client went to Salem, came back by railroad, 
went to stabler, saying, ‘Here is your money,’ 
paying him five dollars. 

‘“** Where is my horse and wagon ?’ says W——. 
“*He is at Salem,’ says client; ‘I only hired 
him to go to Salem.’ 

“This brought him to terms.” 





A FRIEND in the city says: 

“Our office, which overlooks the North River, 
has been undergoing some repairs. For six whole 
days we had a brace of real Irishmen, who kept up 
a constant flow of the ‘rich brogue,’ unsuspicious 
of listeners. In that time they perpetrated a whole 
herd of regular Irish bulls, none, however, so read- 
ily taken by the horns as the following : 

** At noon, one of the Cunard steamers going out 
fired the usual guns. 

“Do ye hear that, Larry?’ 

‘**¢The goons do ye mane? certingly. 
it?’ 

‘¢¢ Why, ov coorse, it’s an arrival goin’ out !’” 


What is 





Mrs. Matrsane, in New Haven, is troubled 
with the dyspepsia and has bad dreams. One 
morning at breakfast she was complaining sadly, 
and described her sensations to her sympathizing 
husband. 

“T was all the time climbing up, up, up hill; 
every little while I stopped to rest, and then up, 
up, up. Oh, I was sotired! The fact is, I hada 
real nightmare.” 

‘Then why, my dear,” said the affectionate hus- 
band, ‘‘ didn’t you get on and ride?” 





‘¢ ANOTHER Philadelphia lawyer,” after a very 
complimentary notice of the Drawer, which we 
have no doubt is a sound legal opinion, expresses 
his determination to ‘‘make a note” of the best 
things at the bar and send them to the Drawer. 
He makes a good beginning in giving us the fol- 
lowing : 

” «Rather a funny incident occurred at the Nisi 
Prius Court the other day, in a case which excited 
considerable public interest. Quite an ‘array of 
talent’ was presented on both sides, and, as the case 
progressed, counsel would occasionally (as counsel 
sometimes do) get rather warm, and snap each oth- 
er up in a way that was quite edifying to the by- 
standers. 

“Mr. C——, one of the ‘ big guns’ of the defense, 
was cross-examining a witness in tremendous style, 
when, from some cause or other, Mr. R——, the 
junior counsel for the plaintiff, who was sitting 
immediately behind Mr. C——, gave reluctant 
vent (it must have been reluctant) to a subdued 
sound, resembling that called in vulgar parlance 
a ‘snicker.’ 

“Mr. C—— turned sharply round, and fiercely 





charge me for a horse and wagon te go to Dedham. 


demanded, 
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“Mr, Ho. —- arin emamees my ex- 
this witness 
*** Oh no, Sir, eka din? was the prompt 


y- 

~— Have you “ objection to the questions I have 
asked this witness 2’ 

** *No, Sir, certainly not.’ 

“e Have you any objection to the manner in 
which I have asked those questions ?’ 

***No, Sir; no, Sir; none whatever.’ 

*** Well, Sir,’ continued Mr. C—, with the air 
of one about to complete a sort of annihilation of 
the offending counsel, ‘ have you any objection to 
the tone in which I have asked those questions ?” 

**¢Oh no, Sir, not at all,’ responded Mr. R 
with a gracious bow; ‘I’ve no doubt you’re doing 
the best you can.’ 

** Whereupon the by-standers laughed, of course, 
and Mr. C—— subsided, perceiving that he had 
carried his inquiries a little too far.” 

The next is also of a professional stripe : 

** Some years since, a Mr. Smith, a member of 
our bar, was executing a commission for the ex- 
amination of witnesses, and one of those called be- 
fore him was an old, stiff-necked Quaker Convey- 
ancer, whom I will call Wilkinson. The examin- 
ations were rather tedious, and Wilkinson, his pa- 
tience (of which article, by-the-way, he had no 
great superabundance) being quite exhausted, rose 
to leave. 

His departure was strenuously objected to, but 
he said he didn’t think the Commissioner had any 
right to detain him, and asked to see his authority ; 
whereupon the urbane Mr. Smith read to him the 
commission issued from the court, authorizing him, 
in usual form, to take the depusitions of ‘ ancient, 
infirm, or going witnesses’ in the case of A B, rs. 
CD. Friend Wilkinson let the commissioner 
read the paper through, and then, with a perverse 
nasal drawl peculiar to him, replied : ‘ I don’t think 
I can be called an ancient witness’ (his age was 
about sixty), ‘and I know I’m not an infirm wit- 
ness; but,’ said he, suiting the action to the word, 
‘I’m a going witness’—and he went.” 








“A Goop many years ago,” writes a valued 
friend, ‘‘when Dr. D—— was President of T—— 
College, and Prof. K—— one of its Professors, the 
Doctor inquired, one day, of the Professor as to the 
character of the class that was about to come under 
his instruction. The Professor spoke highly of 
them, but added, ‘ you will find in Roice a droll 
chap.’ 

‘“*The term commenced, and all went on well for 
several days, when the President meeting the Pro- 
fessor, observed, 

***T see nothing peculiar in any of the class; I 
am much pleased with them.’ 

“The short answer was, ‘ Perhaps Roice has not 
come.’ 

** A day or two after, at the close of a forensic 
disputation, in the course of which severe strictures 
had been made on some of the laws of Connecticut, 
the Doctor took occasion to say, in deciding the 
question, ‘I rejoice that that barbarous custom, 
whipping at the post, has been abolished in Con- 
necticut,’ when a member sitting just behind, in- 
terrupted him: 

‘¢* You are mistaken, Sir. It is not two months 
since I saw a man whipped at the whipping-post 
in this city, thirty lashes on his bare back.’ 

“The Doctor, of course, stood corrected. On 





leaving the recitation-room, he saw Mr. K—— 
crossing the yard ; speaking in a low voice not to 
be heard at a distance, he called out, 

“*Mr. K——_! Mr. K——-! Roice has come!’” 





Tom Parne corresponded with a lady, and dated 
his letters from the Castle in the Air, while she ad- 
dressed hers from the Little Corner of the World. 
For reasons he knew not their intercourse was sud- 
denly suspended, and for some time he believed his 
fair friend in obscurity and distress. He wrote the 
following to her; and it has been sent to us on an 
old sheet of smoked paper : 


FROM THE CASTLE IN THE AIR 
TO THE 


LITTLE CORNER OF THE WORLD. 


In the regions of clouds where the whirlwinds arise, 
My Castle of Fancy was built; 

The turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 
And the windows with sunbeams were gilt, 


The rainbow sometimes, in its beautiful state, 
Enameled the mansion around ; 

And the figures that fancy in clonds can create 
Supplied me with gardens and ground. 


I had grottoes, and fountains, and orange-tree groves; 
I had all that enchantment has told; 

I had sweet shady walks for the gods and their loves; 
I had mountains of coral and gold. 


But a storm that I felt not had risen and rolled, 
While wrapped in a slumber I lay; 

And when I looked out in the morning, behold! 
My castle was carried away. 


It passed over rivers, and valleys, and groves— 
The world, it was all in my view; 

I thought of my friends, of their fates, of their loves, 
And often, full often, of you. 


At length it came over a beautiful scene 
That Nature in silence had made: 

The place was but small, but "twas sweetly serene, 
And checkered with hine and shade. 


I gazed and I envied with painful good-will, 
And grew tired of my seat in the air; 

When all of a sudden my castle stood still, 
As if some attraction was there. 





Like a lark from the sky it came fluttering down, 
And placed me exactly in view; 

When whom should I meet in this charming retreat— 
This corner of calmness—but you! 


Delighted to find you in honor and ease, 
I felt no more sorrow nor pain; 

And the wind coming fair, I ascended the breeze, 
And went back with my castle again.” 





A GAMBLING Judge is shown up by a friend of 


* Judge D—— was fond of card-playing, and oc- 
casionally indulged in the amusement. During 
the period he occupied a seat on the bench the Leg- 
islature of Georgia passed very stringent laws to 
prevent gambling, and made it imperative on the 
Judges to charge the Grand Juries, at the opening 
of each session of the court, to present all who were 
known as gamblers, etc. The Judge had conform- 


ed to the requirements of the law, but none were 
presented, and gambling seemed to flourish as it 
ever had. On an occasion when the Judge was on 
his circuit, and after his usual charge to the Grand 
Jury, and as usual no notice taken of the charge, 
Judge D—— ascertained there was a faro bank in 
successful operation in the very precincts of the 
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court. The Judge thought he would indulge his pro- 
pensity for play, and visited the bank. He played, 
and was very successful, as was his wont ; he won 
all the money and broke up the establishment. Aft- 
er he had pocketed his winnings, and was about 
retiring, he perceived several of the Grand Jury in 
the room, who bad likewise been engaged in the 
game. Judge D—— observed to them, 
“¢Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, the law re- 
quires me to do all in my power to suppress the 
vice of gambling. I have charged the Grand Ju- 
ries upon the subject time after time without any 


good effect. It was time for me to act, and see if I | 


could not enforce the law. I have done so; and 
the most effectual way of doing it is to break the 
bank, which I have done to-night. I do not think 
these fellows will trouble the public for some time 
to come, and the law in me is vindicated. Gentle- 
men, I bid you good-night.’ ” 





* Bitty O’NEALE was a well-known boarding- 
house keeper, in his time, in Washington, with 
whom Randolph had frequently stopped. Billy 
was visiting in New York, where he happened to 


spy Randolph on the steps of a hotel; and suppos- | 


ing that Randolph would be glad to see him, went 
up to him and offered his hand, at the same time 
extending the usual compliments. 

**¢T don’t know you,’ said Randolph. 

“ Billy was rather taken aback, but recovering 
himself, said, 

*¢* What! you don’t know me!’ 

** *No,’ replied Randolph; ‘I can’t say that I 
ever saw you before.’ 

“¢Why, I am Billy O’Neale, boarding-house 
keeper in Washington.’ 

“Oh! that may be,’ replied Randolph, in his 
usual sarcastic tone. ‘I may know you in Wash- 
ington, but I don’t know you in New York.’ ” 





Tue late Rev. Dr. H——, of New Jersey, was 
eccentric, but always genial and good-humored in 
his oddities. A friend sends two or three anecdotes 
that are very characteristic : 

** A dark, stormy night he was called away from 
home to marry a couple. He went reluctantly, 
performed the ceremony, and was leaving the house, 
when the groomsman handed him a two-dollar bill. 
The Doctor looked at it, saw the small amount, and 
returning it, told him to keep it till it grew bigger. 
It grew to an X in the course of a week.” 





‘“* Ar another time he was called to marry a fe- 
male relative of his own to a gentleman in moder- 
ate circumstances. The fee, a twenty-dollar gold 
piece, he handed over to the bride as a present from 
himself. Soon afterward he performed the same 
service for another relative: her husband was 
rich, and gave the Doctor fifty dollars, supposing 
’ he should get the credit of a handsome fee and the 
Doctor would make a present to the bride. But he 
very quietly placed it in his pocket.” 





THE correspondent who sends the following very 
amusing story, asks if it is not the thread on which 
Lover strung the pearls in his “‘ Geography of an 
Irish Oath ?” 

‘Some Irish road-contractors and others were 
spinning yarns around a blazing pine-wood fire, one 
frosty night, and had nearly run out of raw mate- 
rial, when a modest bog-trotter stepped out from a 
corner of the room, and asked, 





“ «Did ye iver hear tell how Luke Malone kept 
his oath? Well, I'll tell yez. Luke was a shmit 
in the County Terry, and a very good shmit was 
Luke, an’ a good man widal, barring the love of 
the liquor, but that overcome Luke intirely, till at 
last Fahder Flanagan tuk notice to it ; and one day 
as he was ridin’ by he got aff his horse and went 
into the foorge, an’ what he said to Luke I niver 
rightly knew, but he must have giv’ him the goin’ 
over intirely ; for, anyhow, Luke swore an oath to 
the Fahder that he would nivver take another drap 
of the critter, barrin’ it was inside his own foorge- 
door. Ye see Luke had a jug in the corner at the 
time, wid two or three jiggers in the bottom; so 
he got on well an’ aisy for that day. But the next 
day came; not a dhrap in the jug, and the dhry 
upon Luke intirely ; and the day passin’ on, an’ no 
naber drappin’ in wid a comforter in his pocket, an’ 
Luke growin’ worse an’ worse, till at last—what do 
you think he did, the spalpeen! but go out av de 
foorge, take de door av de foorge aff its hangins, 
an’ away, wid de door of de foorge on the broad of 
his back, half a mile down de road to Judy Me- 
han’s sheelin, an’ he put de door of de foorge in 
door-way of de house, an’ crep in under de door of 
de foorge into de sheelin, an’ in less nor an hour he 
was dhroonk as a pig—de blaggard. An’ dat’s de 
way he kep his oath !’ 

“ The narrator had never heard of Samuel Lover, 
and had never read his novels, ‘seein’ he couldn’t 
read,’ ” 





Tuts story, that comes from an Eastern cor- 
respondent, deserves a cut illustrative. Picture a 
fat Yankee, over a dinner-table, eating corn after 
the fashion herein described, and you are ready to 
ask the pertinent question below. 

** The very respectable tavern kept by the late 
Lot Dean, in Hartford, Connecticut, was much fre- 
quented by dealers in horse-flesh, among whom one 
Pollard was a frequent guest, and a favorable rep- 
resentative of the trade. At one time, while at the 
dinner-table, a person seated opposite Pollard at- 
tracted the attention of all by the voracious man- 
ner in which his teeth cleaned the luscious hot corn 
from the cob. Ear after ear was taken from the 
plate, and made to travel across his broad face. No 
four-legged gourmandof the porcine tribe could have 
rivaled him. Among the rest, Pollard noticed him, 
laid down his knife and fork, stretched forward 
over the table, and, while the other guests were 
on tip-toe of expectation as to what was coming, 
abruptly interrogated our corn-eating friend with, 
* Why don’t you put your foot on it ?’” 





A VerRMonNTER who was passing through Chi- 
cago last summer concluded to purchase a cheap 
lot, having been advised by his friends that he 
could not touch real estate in that town without 
making a profit. His means were limited, but he 
wanted “to invest.” With this view he walked 
into Marshall’s office, where the auctioneer was 
crying the “‘ best kind of a bargain” with eloquence 
usual on such occasions. As our friend entered the 
door a well-known ‘‘ West side” operator made his 
bid at two hundred and ten dollars, and there it 
stood until Vermont cleared his throat and mod- 
estly offered two hundred and twenty! Every 
body was astonished, and every body looked him 
over from head to foot ; the bidder was indignant, 
buttoned his coat, and looked fierce. At this mo- 
ment the operator, who seemed to be the only com- 
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petitor with Vermont, approached him, and inquired 
if he really wanted the lot? He replied that of 
course he did. The auctioneer cried, in his loudest 
tones, ‘‘ Two hundred and twenty dollars!” The 
dealer in property was evidently in a sweat, and he 
hastily asked if Vermont would divide his purchase 
with him in case it was struck off to him? He 
wanted the whole or none. Things were getting 
desperate; and finally the Chicago man hastily of- 
fered to Vermont that, in case the lot was struck 
off at that bid, he would give him one thousand 
dollars for his bargain, or if he would not sell out 
at that figure, he should “ go in” and try to bid it 
from him. Vermont accepted. In a moment the 
auctioneer cried ‘“‘ Gone!” the operator passed over 
his check for the thousand, which was pocketed in- 
stanter, but not before the unsophisticated but for- 
tunate man discovered that his purchase amounted 
to forty-four thousand dollars, his bid being by the 
Sront foot, instead of the whole concern, as he sup- 
posed. Vermont took the first train toward the 
Green Mountains, and will never trust himself in 
an auction-room again. 





In by-gone days there lived in one of the north- 
ern villages of South Carolina a Frenchman by the 
name of Balzell, who kept a candy shop and gen- 
eral doggery. The Frenchman was well-made and 
very athletic, but knew nothing of the rough-and- 
tumble fights of the South and West. In the neigh- 
borhood lived a drinking, overbearing bully, who 
disturbed the peace of the country by always ex- 
citing and getting into fights, and who had never 
yet found his match in a fisticuff fight. This bully 
coming into the village on a certain occasion, the 
young men of the place put their heads together 
for the purpose of getting up a fight between Bal- 
zell and the countryman, partly for mischief, and 
hoping, on account of Balzell’s great strength, that 
he would punish the countryman, who was not very 
popular. By making and carrying tales back and 
forth between the parties, they finally accomplished 
their end, and got them hitched in a fight. The 
countryman soon got Balzell down, and for a time 
thumped him severely. Balzell’s friends, to en- 
courage him, cried out continually ‘‘ Hurrah, Bal- 
zell, hurrah! Balzell, give it to him! hit him hard!” 
but he did not pretend to act either on the offensive 
or defensive, but cried out louder than the loudest, 
**Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” Finding, after a 
time, that he got no help, and that it was altogeth- 
er a one-sided game, he turned on the bully, and 
commenced pommeling him severely, who (being 
by this time out of wind) soon cried out ‘* enough !” 
The moment he said “ enough” Balzell jumped up, 
and cried out, ‘‘ Enough, ha! by gar dat de ver 
word I try for say meself ven I say hurrah! 
Enough ; I not forget dat vord no more, nevare so 
long as I live!” 





Durixe the exciting race between Wise and 
Flournoy for the Governorship of Virginia, and 
when the contest between the Democratic and 
Know Nothing parties waxed warm and brought 
the people together in great crowds to listen to the 
‘** stump orators,” who were haranguing in every 
county, an incident occurred in old Harrison which 
a correspondent of the Drawer draws admirably : 

“ A Democratic speaker was addressing a large 
audience, and descanting with great vehemence 
upon the proscriptive tenets of Know Nothingism 
with regard to foreigners, when his eye fell upon a 





little German Jew, a peddler of ready-made cloth- 
ing, who seemed to be very much impressed with 
the argument of the orator, and greedily swallow- 
ing every thing he uttered. This was too good an 
opportunity not to be made the most of. Looking 
the little peddler in the eye, he exclaimed, 

‘**¢Furriner, didn’t you come to this country to 
escape from tyrannical, down-trodden, and oppress- 
ed Europe? Didn’t you flee to these happy shores 
to live in a land of freedom where the great right 
of suffrage is guarantied to all? Didn’t you, fur- 
riner ?” 

‘“* He paused for a reply, when the little peddler 
squeaked out, 

‘“* No, Sur; I comes to dis countrie to sell sheap 
ready-made clothes.’ 

*¢ The astonishment of the orator, the shouts and 
roars of the multitude, can not be described. The 
speech was finished, and the orator quit the ros- 
trum cursing all foreigners generally, and clothes- 
peddlers in particular.” 





***You are very welcome,’ said the exulting 
Governor Berkeley, with a low bow, on meeting 
William Drummond as his prisoner; ‘I am more 
glad to see you than any man in Virginia; you 
shall be hanged in half an hour!’ ” 





‘A PRETTY little fellow was reciting in Brown’s 
Catechism; and after saying that those ungodly 
people who go to hell after death were such as 
would ‘lie, steal, curse, swear, profane the Sab- 
bath, and disobey their parents,’ he was asked 
whether he would be willing to tell Christ what a 
naughty boy he was, and ask Him to forgive him ? 

“*No!’ said he, ‘catch me! Catch me telling 
Him all that!’ 

“ ¢ Why not ?” 

*** Because if I should begin to tell Him how I 
would lie, steal, curse, and all that, before I could 
get through and tell Him I was sorry, he would 
say, ‘‘Somebody come and take that naughty boy 
right off!” No, Miss Mary, catch me /—catch me 
telling Him any thing like that!’” 


Tue late Dr. Augustus Taylor, of East Feliciana 
Parish, Louisiana, took his little son of some eigh- 
teen or twenty months of age, to an artist for his 
daguerreotype. While in the chair he was rest- 
less and out of humor. The likeness was taken, 
carried home, and handed to his little sister of some 
three years. She was asked if she knew who it 
was. 

“Yes, ’tis Buddy, but him’s mad.” 


** A rew days before Christmas I took a ‘ three- 
year old,’ a distant relative, without having inti- 
mated to him what I was about, to a store and pur- 
chased a pair of boots for him, which were put upon 
him and hesent home. It was amusing to see and 
hear him. Every acquaintance he met he’d pull 
up his pants and ‘ See my new boots !’ was his cry. 
It was with the utmost difficulty he could be per- 
suaded to take them off when he was put to bed. 

‘“* A week or two after he had the boots his mo- 
ther observed him in a great study, when he woke 
up and said, 

“«*Mudder, when I die, will you give my boots 
away ?’ 

‘** Well, I suppose I'll have to give them to some 
little boy.’ 

“Den, mudder, I’ll die mid dem on.’” 
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‘hard up,” plans a ‘‘ Gift Enter- | Prizes: $60,000,000 in Cash, besides Watches, Jew- 


elry, and Books. 








Tickets, One Dollar.—Lowest Prize, Four Dollars. 
—No Blanks. 





References: The Mayors of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and New Orleans. 
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Contracts for Ten Barrels of Brass Watches: Fif- 
teen Cents each. 





Procures an Office, and displays the ‘‘ Magnificent 
Prizes.” 



































And leaves for parts unknown, taking the Cash— Leaving the Publicto find out that they are ‘‘ sold.” 
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Ficure 4.—Srraw Hat anv VAIL. 


HE dress represented on the preceding page is 
designed either for traveling or for wearing in 

the country. It is composed of poil de chevre, of a 
small checked pattern, and trimmed with passe- 
menterie to match. The corsage terminates in front 
in two small points, forming lappets; behind there 
is but one, which is deeper; it rises considerably 








at the sides; is cut square, half-high, with an in- 
side plain fichu. At the back, the bretelles end 
in a point at the waist. The skirt is double, the 
upper one bordered with passementerie to match. 
The sleeves are full below, with five hollow plaits, 
headed by pointed caps. The under-sleeves are in 
longitudinal bouillonnées. The collar of Valen- 
ciennes. The hat, which is illustrated more in de- 
tail above, is of colored straw, trimmed simply 
with ribbon, with a deep lace fall, which forms a 
vail, reaching nearly to the shoulders. This is 
sometimes ruched below. 

The Boy’s Dress is a blue merino tunic, faced 
with maize-colored silk ; the tabs edged with blue 
cord. Nansouk pants; short sleeves and cuffs a 
Anglais ; straw cap. 

The Grrv’s Dress is a bayadere tarletan basque, 
pointed at front, back, and sides. These points are 
trimmed with brandebourgs, in which are fastened 
small weights, to keep the drapery in place. 

The Skirt-SurrorTER, which we illustrate sep- 
arately and as pon is a novel and exceedingly 
useful article, 
designed to re- 
lieve the person 
from the bur- 
den of the skirt. 
j The weight of 

this, it will be 
seen, is borne 
by the project- 
ing fender, that 
is custetned upon the hips by netted pads. The 
value of this invention, in a hygienic point of view, 
can hardly beoverrated. It is applicable to every 
description of skirt. 





FicunE 5.—SKIRT-SuPPORTER. 





